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ROMAN HISTORY. 



CHAP. XII. 



from the Establishment of the First Triumvirate t» 
the Death of Pompey. 

AT this period, the commonwealth might bo 
said to be composed of three different bo- 
dies, each actuated by separate interests. Tlie 
triumvirate aiming at sovereign authority, were 
desirous, by depressing the senate and cajoling 
the people, to extend their own influence. The 
senate, equally apprehensive of the three great 
men who controlled them, and of the people 
who opposed them, formed a middle interest 
between both ; and being intent on re-establish- 
ing the aristocracy which had been set up by 
Sylla, their struggles were dignified with the 
name of freedom- The people on the other 
hand were anxious for liberty, in the most exten- 
sive sense, and, with a fatal blindness, only ap- 
prehensive of the invasion of it from the side of 
the senate, gave all their influence to the trium- 
virate, whose promises were as magnificent as 
their pretences were specious. 
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Caesar's first object upon being taken into the 
triumvirate was to obtain the consulship. The 
senate had still some small influence left; and 
though they were obliged to concur in choosing 
him, yet they gave him for a colleague one of 
their partisans named Bibulus, who, they sup- 
posed, would be a check upon his power. But, the 
opposition was too strong for even superior abi- 
lities to resist it ; so that Bibulus, after a slight 
attempt in favour of the senate, remained in* 
active, the remainder of the year. Caesar, how- 
ever, was by no means so ; he began his schemes 
for empire, by ingratiating himself with the 
people; and accordingly he preferred a law for 
dividing certain lands in Campania, among the 
poor citizens who had at least three children. 
This proposal was criminal only from the views 
of the proposer. The senate, however, being 
resolved lo oppose him in all his schemes, endea- 
voured to thwart him in this, which only served 
to exasperate the people still more against them« 
The multitude drove them by force from the 
place of assembling: Cato and Bibulus, who 
were most active against the law, were compelled 
to retire ; and the rest of the senate took a forced 
oath to confirm the observance of it. During 
this struggle, Pompey and Crassus became the 
dupes of their associate: driving the law forward 
with all their activity and interest. The former 
publicly declared, that, if any would come, as 
he was informed they would, with swords to 
oppose it, he would be the first to lift up his 
shield in its defence. By this conduct he lost all 
his former influence in the senate, while Caesar 
alone gained all the popularity of a law, which 
was of his own proposing. From that lijne he 

acted 
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kcicd entirely without the assistance of his col- 
league; so that in merriment it was called the 
consulship of Julius and Caesar; intimating that 
all things \vere done by his sole agency. 

Having thus ingratiated himself with the peo- 
ple ; his next step was, to procure the favour of 
the knights. These had for many years been 
the financiers or farmers of the public revenue ; 
and by this means, had acquired vast riches : 
however, they now began to complain of their 
inability to pay the stipulated sums into the trea- 
sury. Caesar procured a law to abate a third 
part of their rents, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the senate. In this manner, having ad- 
vanced his influence among the lower orders 
of the state, he determined to attach Pompey 
still more closely to him, by giving him his 
daughter Julia in marriage;— a woman endowed 
with every accomplishment that could tend to 
cement their confederacy, or endear the con- 
jugal chain. 

Thus strengthened at home, he next delibe- 
rated with his confederates, about dividing the 
foreign provinces of the empire among them. 
—Pompey chose Spain for his part. Being sa- 
tiated with military fame, he wished to enjoy his 
pleasures at Rome ; and he knew, that this pro- 
vince could be easily governed by a lieutenant. 
Crassus chose Syria for his part of the empire; 
ivhich province, as it had hitherto enriched the 
generals who had subdued it, would, he hoped, 
gratify him in his favourite object, the accu- 
mulation of wealth. To Caesar were left the 
provinces of Gaul; composed of many fierce 
find powerful nations, most of them unsubdued, 
and the rest only professing a nom\iia\ ?A\\y\k^c.- 

B 2 X\o\u 
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tion. Wherefore this government was granted 
for five years ; as if, by its continuance, to com- 
pensate for its danger. 

Having thus divided the empire, they pre- 
pared for their respective destinations. But pre- 
viously to Caesar's setting out, there was still 
an obstacle to his aims, which he wished to 
have removed. This was Tullius Cicero, who 
continued a watchful guardian over the few 
remaining liberties of Rome. This great orator 
and state^iman, as well as excellent philosopher^ 
had, from a very humble original, raised him- 
self to the foremost rank of the state, by his 
wisdom, and all the virtues that could adorn 
a man. His worst and his only foible was va- 
Jiity, which displayed itself in a desire of unit- 
ing in himself incompatible qualities, which 
sometimes gave an air of ridicule to his greatest 
actions. Thus, while he was indisputably the 
first orator in the state, he was eager also to be 
thought the best jester ; while he taught men to 
contemn vanity, he was seen earnestly intriguing 
for the honour of a triumph, which, however, 
as a military man he had done nothing to merit. 
Though no man saw through the corruption of 
the times more clearly than he, yet he cherished 
the laudable hope of governing so venal a 
commonwealth without fraud. Though he pe- 
netrated into the character of every person he 
conversed with, yet he suffered himself to be the 
dupe of many, rather than recede from the rec- 
titude of his aims* It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that Caesar was desirous of expelling from 
the republic a character so unlike his own. To 
effect this, he resolved to take into his party 
Publius Clodius, a man of patrician birth, of 

dissolute 
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<)issolute manner ^^ great popularity, and an in- 
veterate enemy of Cicero. Beside an oppositipn 
of principles, a chief cause of their enmity was, 
Cicero's having formerly appeared against him 
Upon his trial before the people, for an offence 
against the matrons of Rome, upon whose mys- 
teries he had obtruded in female attire. At this 
time, he was a tribune of the people, though 
he had been obliged to get himself adopted 
by a plebeian, before he could obtain that 
office. The hope of revenging himself on Ci- 
cero, in some measure incited him to stand 
for it ; and the concurrence of Caesar and Pom- 
pey with his pretensions, soon assured him of 
success. He, therefore, publicly began to ac- 
cuse Cicero, for having put the late conspira- 
tors to death ; who, being citizens, ought to have 
been adjudged by the people. Cicero, terrified 
at this malicious accusation, for which indeed 
he deserved praise, did all that lay in his power to 
oppose it. He applied to Caesar to be taken 
as his lieutenant into Gaul. But Clodius had art 
enough to divert him from that design, by pre- 
tending that his resentment was rather a matter 
of form than of reality. Pompey, too, contri- 
buted to put him off his guard by a promise of 
protection : so that the cunning of these men of 
moderate abilities was more than a match for 
the wisdom of the philosopher. The train being 
now laid; Clodius first caused a law to be 
enacted, importing, that any who had condemn- 
ed a Roman citizen unheard, should himself 
be banished ; arid soon after impeached Cicero 
upon it. It was in vain that this great man went 
up and down the city, soliciting his cause in the 
habit of a suppliant, and attended bj maxv^ ol 
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the most eminent young noblemen whom he had 
taught the rules of eloquence. Those powers 
jof oratory which hud been so often successful 
in defending the cause of others, seemed totally 
to forsake him in his own. By the basest ingra- 
titude and tergiversation of the people, he was 
banished four hundred miles from Italy ; his 
houses were ordered to be demolished ; and his 
goods set up to sale. None now remained that 
could defend the part of the senate but Cato ; 
and he was shortly after sent into Cyprus, under 
pretence of doing him an honour; hut in reality, 
in order to leave an open theatre for the trium- 
virate to act in. Caesar, during these intrigues, 
though the principal actor, pretended to be an 
imconcerned spectator, and to be wholly oc- 
cupied in preparations for entering on his pro- 
vince, lie, in fact, left nothing undone, that 
m ght advance the speed, or increase the strength 
of this expedition. Then, leaving Pompey to 
guard their mutual interests at home, he marched 
into Gaul at the head of four legions, which 
were granted him by the senate, and two more 
tliat were lent him by his new associate in the 
empire. 

It would be impossible, in this place, to enu- 
merate all the battles Caesar fought, and the 
states he subdued, in his expeditions into Gaul 
and Britain, during a period of eight years, lie 
has himself given a detail of them in his Com- 
mentaries, a work which does as much honour 
to his abilities as a writer, as his conduct did to 
his talents as a general. Suffice it to say, that 
the Helvetians were the first who were brought 
into subjection, with the loss of near two hun- 
dred thousand men ; while those who remained 

after 
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after the carnage, were sent by Caesar, in safety 
to the forests, from whence they had issued. 
The Germans, with Ariovistus at their head, 
were next cut off, to the number of eighty thou- 
sand ; their monarch himself narrowly escaping 
in a little boat across the Jlhine. The Belgae 
then received such a terrible overthrow, and so 
great was the slaughter, that marshes and deep 
rivers were rendered passable on the heaps of 
carnage. The Nervians, who were the most 
warlike of those barbarous nations, made head 
for a short time, and fell upon the Romans with - 
such fury, that their army was in daiiger of 
being utterly routed : but Caesar, hastily catching 
up a buckler, rushed through his drmy into the 
midst of the enemy, by which means the face 
of affairs was so effectually changed, that the 
barbarians wer« cut off to a man. The Celtic 
Gauls, who were powerful at sea, were next 
brought under subjection ; and after them, the 
Sucvi, the Menapii, and all the nations from the 
^Mediterranean to the British sea. 

From thence, stimulated by the desire ^ ^ 
of conquest, and of visiting a country '54] 
hitherto little known by any foreign na- 
tions, except the Carthaginians, he crossed over 
into Britain upon pretence that the natives had 
furnished his enemies with supplies. Upon ap* 
preaching the shores, he found them covered 
with men to oppose his landing ; and his forces 
were in danger of being driven back, till the 
standard-bearer of the tenth legion boldly leaped 
ashore; and, he being supported by the general, 
the natives were put to flight. The Britons, ter^ 
riiicd at C2esai:*s power, soon sent to desire a 
peace : which was granted them, auA VvoiV 
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tages were delivered. A storm soon after 
destroying great part of the Roman fleet, they 
resolved to take advantage of the disaster, and 
marched against the invaders with a power- 
ful army. But what could a naked undisci- 
plined army do against forces that had been 
exercised under the greatest generals, and hard- 
ened by the conquest of the greatest part of the 
world? Being overthrown, they were obliged 
once more to sue for peace ; which Caesar 
.granted them, on terms of increased severity ; 
and then returned to the Continent. His absence 
once more inspired the Britons, naturally fond 
of liberty, with a resolution to renounce the 
Roman power ; and in a second expedition, by 
repeated victories, Caisar so intimidated their 
general Cassibelaunus; that he no longer endea- 
voured to resist in the plains ; but, keeping in the 
forests, evinced a resolution to protract the war. 
However, Caesar pursuing him closely, and cros- 
sing the Thames with his army, so straitened 
him, that he was obliged to submit to the con- 
queror's conditions, who imposed an annual 
tribute, and took hostages for its payment. 
Thus, in less than nine years, he conquered, to- 
gether with Britain, all that country which ex- 
tends from the Mediterranean to the German 
sea. It is said, that in these expeditions he 
took eight hundred cities ; subdued three hun- 
dred different states ; overcame three millions of 
men, one of which fell on the field of battle, 
and one was made prisoners of war. These un- 
just conquests, and this unpovokcd destruction 
of mankind, ought certainly to be regarded with 
detestation. But they were theft considered as 
the height of human virtue; and even at this 

period, 
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period, when an advanced state of morals, and 
the profession of a benevolent religion, should 
teach other lessons, unthinking men still exult 
in the destruction of their kind, and join in plau- 
dits to the conqueror. 

While Csesar was thus increasing his reputa- 
tion and riches abroad, Pompey, who remained 
all the time at Borne, steadily co-operated with 
his ambition, and advanced the interests of his 
rival, while he vainly supposed he was forward- 
ing his own. Upon the first news of Caesir s 
great exj^loits, he procured a decree of the se- 
nate for a solemn featival of fifteen days ; which 
honour no general had ever received before; 
and on a variety of other occasions supported 
fhe interest of the conqueror of Gaul, in 
opposition to the wiser dictates of Cato, -^^ ^• 
who had almost lost his life in an inef^ 
fectual attempt to curb the triumviral power. 

At length, Pompey, after the most vigo- 
rous though impolitic support, began to bq 
roused from his lethargy, by the rising reputa- 
tion of Caesar. The fame of that great com- 
mander's valour, riches, and humanity, secretly 
gave him pain. He feared nothing so much as 
an equal ra glory ; and yet by his own exertions 
he had raised Caesar's credit so high that he 
was now threatened with a superior. He, there- 
fore, began to do all in his power to diminish 
Caesar's reputation, by spreading disadvantage- 
ous reports, and lessening even his just fame. 
At this juncture, Julifi, the daughter of Caesar 
and the wife of Pompey died. She had, during 
her life, not a little contributed to cement the 
harmony between her father and her husband ; 
but from the moment of hex deaX\v'?QTcv^^^ ^^-' 
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sol ved*to pursue his own advancement, and to 
depress that of his rival. 

However, this great man for some time con- 
cealed his intention ; but another fatal accident 
tended to hasten the rupture between him and 
Caesar ;.. this was the death ofCrassus. He had 
eagerly engaged in a war with the Parthians ; 
hoping by the reduction of this powerful natioA 
to satiate his avarice, gratify his ambitious views, 
and render himself equal to his two associates in 
military glory. He conducted the ^v'a^, how^ 
ever, with so little prudence, that he suffered 
the enemy to get the advantage of him in almost 
every skirmish; and at last fell a sacrifice to his 
Own rashness, and the treachery of the foe ; and 
with him perished the flower of the Roman 
army. 

Notwithstanding Pompey's resolution to lessen 
the authority of Caesar, upon examination of 
strength, he found his eftorts were now too late. 
Caesar was in possession of that popularity which 
it had been the business of his life to obtain : he 
was loved almost to adoration by his army; 
whose attachment he had gained by his huma- 
nity and generosity. He seemed to acquire im- 
mense riches, only to bestow them on the bravest 
and most deserving of his soldiers : he paid the 
debts of many of his officers ; and held out 
every motive to wean their love from the public, 
and to place it oh their commander. Nor were 
his attentions fixed upon the military alone ; they 
extended to his partisans in the city : he pillaged 
the wealth of his provinces, to diffuse it among 
the citizens of Rome; and thus even rapine in 
Jiis hands asst^med jan air of munificence. 
Pompey iras not unapprised of this^ and found. 



^t last, that he ha<t committed a fatal oversight. 
He longed to resume that influence which others 
had insidiously wrested from him ; and an op*r 
portunity soon offered of obtaining his desire. 
As all elections had, for many years, been ef- 
fected by sedition and bribery ; the people be* 
came weary of a mockery of authority ; and no 
magistrates had been elected for the space of 
eight months.. This state of anarchy was 
heightened by the death of Clodius, who was 
killed by Milo, as he was returning to town 
from the country. As Clodius had been air- 
ways a fevourite of the people ; his body was 
imniediately brought to Rome, and exposed 
publicly to view. Nothing more was requisite 
to kindle a tumult: the multitude ran furiously 
to Milo's house, to set it on fire ; but being de- 
fended by his partisans, they were repulsed with 
great slaughter. / , / : - > 1^ ;.• 

Returning to the dead body, they drew it to th% 
senate^house, and there making a funeral pile with 
the seats of the magistrates, consumed the body 
and that stately edifice together. After this th« 
seditious dispersed themselves all over the city, 
where,, under pretence of searching for Milo's 
friends, they committed the greatest outrages 
which unlicenced fury could suggest. Every 
street was filled with murders and quarrels ; and 
it was dangerous even to come abroad. In this 
universal tumult and distration, all eyes were 
turned upon Pompey, to restore tranquillity, and 
give the sufferers redress. Many were inclined 
to invest him with the office of dictator ; but 
Cato, unwilling to endanger the state, by in- 
trusting the greatest power to the most un- 
bounded ambition, prevailed, that, instead ol 
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being created dictator, he should only be made 
$ole consul *, In consequence of this accession 
of power, a body of troops were allotted Pom- 
pey ; a thousand talents were granted to maintain 
them ; the government of Spain was continued 
to him for four year's longer; while Milo was 
condemned to banishment, even though Cicero 
undertook to defend him. It seems, indeed, 
that the tribunal from whence be harangued the 
populace, was surrounded by the consul's sol- 
<iiers, so that he was quite intimidated, and un- 
able to exert his u^ual powers. Pompey, who 
had hitherto acted alone, then took Metellus for 
his colleague, whose daughter Cornelia he had 
lately married ; a woman of great merit and 
beauty; and by this new alliance, he flattered 
himself that he was once more a match for his 
rival. 

Caesar, not insensible of the jealousies of Pom- 
pey, in order to bring matters to an explanation, 
took occasion, from the many honours which 
the latter had just' received, to solicit for the con- 
sulship in his turn, together with a prolongation 
of his government in Gaul. In this transiaction 
Pompey seemed to be quite inactive ; but at the 
same time privately employed two of his trusty 
clcpcndents to alledge in the senate, that the laws 
did not permit a person that was absent to oflcr 
himscU* as a candidate for the consulship. Pom- 
pcy's view was to allure Caesar from his govern- 
ment ; but the latter percie.ving his artifice, chose 
to remain in his province; convinced, that 

* A consul might be called to an account after the ex- 
piration of his office, for mal-adrainistvatiou ; but a dicta- 
tor was subject to uu such couUul. 

whil« 
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while he headed such an army as was now de- 
voted to his interest, he could at any time give 
laws as well as magistrates to the state, when it 
suited his convenience to appear. 

The senate, out of their devotion to Pompey, 
because he had for some time attem])ted to de- 
fend them from the encroachments of the peo- 
ple, reclaimed ithe two legions which were 'in 
Cassar's army, belonging to his rival, under pre- 
tence of opposing the Parthians, but, in reality, 
to diminish Csear's power. Caesar easily saw 
their motive. But as his plans were not yet 
ready for execution, he complied with the or- 
ders of the senate ; having previously attached 
the officers to him with benefits, and the soldiers 
with a bounty. 

The next step the senate took, was to recal 
Caesar from his government, as his appointment 
was very near expiring. Every person perceived 
the danger the state was in, from the con- 
tinuance of his command over an army entirely 
devoted to his interests, and become almost in- 
vincible by long experience. Some of the fa- 
thers had even the vain presumption to talk of 
bringing him to an account for the large suras 
of money he had extorted from the provinces of 
Gaul. But Caesar was not without His friends 
in the senate", among the rest. Curio, lately 
elected a tribune of the people, having been 
bribed to his interests, secretly favoured his 
cause. Curio was a man of strong eloquence, 
great resolution, and of a desperate fortune : he 
Siercfore pretended highly to approve the re- 
solutions of the senate, and asserted, that he 
could never think liberty secure, while such ar- 
iuies> in differeut quarters, were ii\ y^QiOau^^ xa 
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destroy it, whenever their leaders should give 
the word of command : but then he insinuated, 
that the chief security of the state depended 
upon the jealousy which these armies enter- 
tained of each other. It was therefore his 
opinion that, Caesar should not leave his army, 
till Pompey had set him the example. This wat 
a proposal, for which Pompey had by no means 
been prepared : his friends alledged that his time 
was not yet expired. But, this not satisfying the 
tribune; Pompey observed, that he had taken up 
his offices at the command of the senate ; and 
that he was ready to resign them whenever his 
employers thought proper ; that he knewCassar, 
with whose friendship and alliance he had long 
been honoured, would not hesitate to do the 
same, when he knew that the senate had ap- 
pointed him a successor. 

Curio perceived the address of Pompey, whose 
only aim was to have a successor actually no- 
minated. He therefore replied, thai in order to 
shew the sincerity of his professions, it was not 
enough to promise to resign his government; 
but at that instant to perform a thing he had it 
so easily in his power to do : adding, that both 
were too powerftil : and that it was for the in- 
terest of the commonwealth they should return 
to their former privacy. He ^concluded with 
saying, that there was no other method left for 
public security, but to order both to lay down 
their commands ; and to declare him an enemy 
to his country who should disobey. Curio had 
made this proposal, with a certainty of its being 
rejected by Pompey, whom he knew to be too fond 
of command, and too eonfidnet of his own supe- 
riority over Caesar, to begin the submission. In 

fact, 
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fact, he judged very justly. Pompc}' was ren- 
fiered arrogant, not only by his good fortune, 
and his present honours ; but also by false ac- 
counts which his flatterers had reported, con- 
cerning the fancied disiiftVction of Caesar's sol- 
diers' to their general. Nay, to such a pitch of 
self-security did he at last make pretensions ; that 
when Cicero asked him what forces he had to 
repel Caesar ? Pompey replied, that if he only 
stamped with his foot, an army would start up 
from the ground to oppose him. Thus confi- 
dence at first, and afterwards shame when he 
found himself mistaken, operated so powerfully 
upon Pompey, that he postponed preparations 
for his defence, till they were too late to rcndcp 
him any effectual service. 

Curio, having obtained his aims in this parti- 
cular, dismissed the senate, as he was impowered 
to do by his office. But Marcellus, who was 
consul, and a partisan of Pompey, convoked it 
immediately after, and then put it to the vote, 
whether CaBsair should be continued in his go- 
vernment. The whole assembly were imme- 
diately of opinion, that he should be superseded. 
He then demanded their pleasure as to Pompey 't 
continuance in the government he enjoyed ; on 
which the majority declared in his favour. Cu- 
rio then put a third question, whether it would 
not be most expedient to supersede them both ? 
To which three hundred and sixty of the senate 
assented; and only twenty- two declared against 
it. Marcellus being thus frustrated in his views 
of obtaining the sanction of the senate to con- 
tinue Pompey in his government, could not 
contain his resentment; but rising in a rage, 
cried out, " if you will have Ca^ai iox '^q^^slt 
c 2 ^^ masX^t^ 
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** master; you may." Upon which, one of his 
own party asserting, in order to intimidale the 
senate still more, that Caesar had passed the Alps, 
and was marching with his whole army diix^ctly 
towards Rome, the consul immediately quittino; 
the senate, repaired with his colleague to Pom- 
pey, at that time in the country ; and, presenting 
him with a sword, commiinded him to march 
againsi Csesar, and fight in defence of the com- 
monwealth. Pompey-declared he was ready to 
obey ; but, with an air of pretended moderation 
added, that it was only in case more gentle ex- 
pedients should prove inefficacious. 

Caesar, who informed of all that passed by 
his partisans at Rome, though he was still ia 
Gaul^ was willing to give his actions the ap- 
pearance of justice. He therefore wrote to the 
senate several times, desiring to be continued in 
his government of Gaul, as Pompey had been 
in that of Spain ; or else that he should be per- 
mitted to stand for the consulship, and his ab- 
sence be dispensed with. He further agreed to 
lay down his employment, when Pompey should 
do the same ; but the senate who were devoted 
to his rival, rejected all his propositions, blindly 
confident of their own power, and relying on the 
conduct and influenceof their favourite. Caesar, 
still averse from coming to an open rupture with 
the state, at last was content to sojicit the go» 
vernment of Illyria, with two legions : but this 
was also refused him. A fatal obstinacy had 
seized the senate, who were determined to sacri- 
fice his power .in order to increase that of Pom- 
pey ; so that they attempted to repress Ca&sar^s 
injustice by still greatQf of their own. Finding 
all attempts at an accommodation fruitless, and 

consci- 
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comcions, if not of the goodness of his cause, at 
least of the devotion of his troops, Caesar began 
to draw them towards the confines of Italy, and^ 
passing the Alps with his third legion, stopped 
at Ravenna, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, from 
whence he once more wrote a letter to the con- 
suls, declaring that he was ready to resign all 
command, if Pompey would shew equal sub- 
mission. But he now added, that if all power 
was to be given to one only, he would endeavour 
to prevent so unjust a distribution; and de- 
clared, that if they persisted, he would shortly 
arrive in Rome, to punish their partiality and 
the wrongs of his country. These menaces ex- 
asperated the whole body of the senate against 
him. Marcellus, the consul, gave way to his 
rage ; while Lentulus, his colleague, being al- 
ready of a ruined fortune, and therefore indif- 
ferent about events, openly declared, that after 
such an insult, further deliberation was needless, 
and that arms was the only resort. It was then, 
after some opposition, decreed, that Caesar 
should resign his government, and disband his 
forces within a limited time; or, if he refused 
obedience, that he should be declared an enemy 
to the commonwealth. They next invested th« 
consuls with absolute authority; and appointed 
Domitius, a man of great courage and abilities, 
to be Caesar's successor in the government of 
Gaul. Pompey was ordered to put himself at 
the head of what troops were in readiness ; and 
all those who were not attached to the interests 
of Caesar, prepared to take up arms at Rome. 

The partisans of Caesar now began to be ap- 
prehensive of personal danger; in part\c\j\^T 
Curio, with the two tribunes Maicw^ kikXoxv\w^ 

C 3 9XA^ 
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and Longinus. These accordingly fled, ifi^ 
guised as slaves, to Caesar's camp deplbring the 
injustice and tyranny of the senate, and plead;* 
ing their merits in his cause. Caesar produced 
them to his army, in the habits which they had 
thus assumed, and, seemingly touched with com- 
miseration for their sufi'ermgs, burat out into 
severe invectives against the senate, alleging their 
tyranny over the state, their cruelty tp his friends, 
^nd their flagrant ingratitude to himself for all 
his past services/ ** These," cried he, pofating 
to the tribunes, who were in slaves' habits, 
" these are the rewards obtained by the faithful 
** servants of their country; m*en, who>c prrsons 
" are sacred by their office, and whose cha- 
*' racters have been esteemed for their virtues; 
" these are driven from their country, obliged 
*' for safety to a|'pear as the meanest of man- 
** kind, to find protection only in a distant pro- 
** vincc of the empire; for maintaining the rights 
** of freedom, thosie rights which even Sylla, in 
*' all the rage of slaughter, dared not violate/' 
This speech he inforced with the most passionate 
gestures^ accompanied with tears. The soldiers, 
as if ins-pired with one mind, cried out that they 
were prepared to follow him wherever he should 
lead, and were ready to die or revenge his in- 
juries. An universal acclamation rung 

A. C. through the whole camp: every man 
^^* prepared for a new service of danger; 

U- C' and, forgetting the toils of ten former 
campaigns, retired to his tent to me- 
ditate on future conquest. 

The army being thus brought to the temper 
that was wished, Csesar sat down to supper, 
eheerHuDy conversing with his friends on subjects 
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of literature and philosophy, and apparently- 
disengaged from evory ambitious concern. Af- 
ter some time, rising up, he desired the company 
to make themselves merry in his absence, and 
said that he would be with them in -a short 
time. Having previously marie the necessary 
preparations, he immediately set out, attended 
by a few friends, for Ariminum, a city upon the 
confines of Italy, whither he had dispatched a 
part of his army the morning before. This jour- 
ney by night, which was very fatiguing, he 
performed sometimes walking, and sometimes 
on horseback, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which consisted of about five 
thousand men, near the Rubicon, a little river 
which separates Italy from Gaul, and which ter- 
minated the limits of his command. 

The Romans had been taught to consider this 
river, as the sacred boundary of their domestic 
empire; the senate had long before made an 
edict, which is still to be seen engraven on a 
pillar near Rimini, by whicii they solemnly de- 
voted to tlie infe^rnal gods, and branded with sa- 
crilege and parricide, any person who should 
presume to pass the Rubicon. with un army, ;& 
legion, or even a single cohort. Caesar, ther^t"^ .. 
foi'e, having advanced at the head of his ariny.*^^'' 
to the side of the river, stopped upon the banks, 
as if impressed with awe at the greatness of his 
enterprise. The dangers he was to encounter, 
the slaughters that might ensue, the calamities 
of his native city, all rushed upon his imagination 
in gloomy perspective, and struck him with re- 
morse, lie pondered for some time in fixed 
melancholy, as he eyed the stream, debating; 
with, himself whether \\q s\iou\A \ei\Vwi^> ''^ Vv\ 
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** pass this river," said he to one of his generals 
who stood by, " what miseries skall I bring upon 
•* my country ! and, if I stop, I am undone." 
Thus saying, and resuming all his former in* 
trepidity, he plunged in, crying out, that the 
die was cast, and all was now over. His soldiers 
followed him with equal promptitude, and 
quickly arriving at Ariminura, made themselves 
masters of the place, without resistance. 

The news of this unexpected enterprise, excited 
the utmost terrors in Rome. At the same in- 
. «tant were to be seen the citizens flying into the 
country for safety, and the inhabitants of the 
country flocking for shelter into the city. In 
this universal confusion, Pompey felt ail the re- 
morse which must necessarily arise from the re- 
membrance of having advanced his rival to his 
present pitch of power : wherever ho appeared, 
many of his former friends were ready to accuse 
him of supinenes, and sarcastically to reproach 
his ill-grounded presumption. Cato reminded 
him of the many warnings he had given, and 
to which he had not attended* Wearied with 
these reproaches, though offered under colour 
of advice, he did all that lay in his power to 
encourage and confirm his followers : he told 
them that they should not want an army, for 
that he would be their leader: he confessed, in- 
deed, that he had been deceived in Caesar's aims, 
judging of them only by the purity of his own ; 
however, if his friends were still inspired with 
the love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it. 
He consoled them by holding out the most flat- 
tering prospects, that his two lieutenants were at 
the head of a considerable army in Spain, com- 
posod of veteran troops, which had made the 
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conquest of the east; and, beside these, there 
were infinite resources both in Asia and Africa, 
together with the succours they might reasonably 
receive from all the kingdoms in alliance with 
Rome. This representation served, in some 
measure, to revive the hopes of the confederacy. 
The greatest part of the senate, his private 
friends and dependents, together with all those 
who espoused his cause, agreed to follow him:* 
for, being in no capacity to resist Caesar at Rome, 
he resolved to lead his forces to Capua, and join 
his two legions which were stationed there. No 
words can paint the misery of the scene on his 
quitting Rome. Ancient senators, respectable 
magistrates, and many of the flower of the young 
nobility, obliged thus to leave their native city 
defenceless to the invader, raised an universal 
concern in all ranks of people, [who followed 
them part of the way with lamentations, tcars» 
and vows for their success. 

Csesar, after vainly attempting to bring Pom- 
pcy to an accommodation, resolved to pursue 
him into Capua, before he could have time to 
collect his forces. However, at the very out-* 
' let, he was in some measure discouraged by the 
defection of Xiabienus, the associate of all his 
former victories; who, either disgusted at his 
command, or unwilling to desolate his native 
country, went over to the other side. But Caesar, 
who was not to be intimidated by a partial loss, 
marched on to take possesstion of the cities that 
lay between him and his rival, not regarding 
Rome, which he knew would fall of course to 
V the conqueror. 

Cor«inium was the first city that attempted to 
irtop the rapidity of his progress, \t nn«c^ ^^.- 
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fended by Domitius, who had been appointed 
by the senate to succeed him in Gaul, and was 
garrisoned by twenty cohorts. C»sar, however, 
quickly invt>sted it; and Domitius, being dis- 
appointed in his hopes of relief, was at last 
obliged to endeavour to escape privately. His 
intentions happening to be divulged, the garrison 
resolved to consult their own safety, by deliver- 
ing him up to the besiegers. Csesar readily ac- 
cepted their offers, but restrained his men from 
immediately entering into the town. After some 
time, Lentulus, the consul, who was one of the 
besieged, came out, to implore forgivteness for 
himself and the rest of his confederates, remind- 
ing Cassar of their, ancient friendship. Csesar 
would not wait the conclusion of his speech* 
but generously replied, that he came into Italy 
Aot to ihjure the liberties of Rome and its citi- 
f^ens, but to restore them. This humane reply 
being quickly carried into the city, the senators 
and the knights with their children and some 
officers of the garrison came out to claim the 
conqueror's protection, who, mildly glancing 
at their ingratitude, gave them their liberty^ 
with permission to go wheresoever they pleased. 
But while he dismissed the leaders, he, upon 
this, as upon all other occasions, took care to 
attach the common soldiers to his interest; sen- 
sible that he might stand in need of an army; 
but that, while he lived, his army could never 
stand in need of a commander. 

Pompcy having intelligence of what passed 
upon this occasion, immediately retreated to 
Brundusium, 'where he resolved to stand a siege, 
in order to delay the enemy till the forces of the 
empire could be collected. Cxsslt, as was ex<- 
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pected, soon arrived before the place; and hav- 
ing accidentally taken one of Porapey's en- 
gineers a prisoner, gave him liberty, with orders 
k) persuade his genera], that it might be for the 
interests of both, as well as the advantage of the 
empire, to have an interview; but to this over- 
ture he received no answer. He next attempted 
to block up the harbour; but in this being friis« 
trated by the diligence of Pompey, he sent 
another proposal for an interview; to which it 
was answered, that no propositions of that kind 
could be received in the absence of the consuls. 
Thus, seeing no hopes of reconciling their dif- 
ferences by ncgociation, he turned all his thoughts 
to carry on the war, which Pompey, on his side^ 
resolved to prosecute with equal vigour. 

His first aim in keeping Cassar some time em- 
ployed before Brundusium succeeded to his wish; 
at length, he prepared, with all imaginable cau- 
tion, to abandon the town, and transport his 
garrison to Dyrracchium, where the new-made 
consul was levying men for the service of the 
empire. In pursuance of his design, he fortified 
the harbour in such a manner that the enemy 
could not easily molest him; and then embarked 
his troops with the utmost silence and dispatch ; 
leaving only a few archers and slingers on the 
walls. Caesar being apprised of the retreat of 
Pon^pey, immediately attempted to prevent the 
embarkation, and was actually going to lead his 
men over a pitfall, which his rival had secretly 
placed in his way, had he not been interrupted 
Dy the townsmen, who informed him of his 
danger.-/, ^^i ... 

Caesar, fmdfrig he could not pursue Pompey 
for want of shipping, resolvj^d to go back to^ 
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Rome, and take possession of the public trea- 
sures, which his opponent, by unaccountable 
over-sight, had neglected taking with him. 
Caesar was received at Rome with the repeated 
acclamations of the lower class of the citizens^ 
and by all of his own party. Those of the senate 
also, who were attached to his interests, assem- 
bled to congratulate him on his arrival, to whom 
he made a plausible speech, justifying his con- 
duct, and profesbing his aversion for the violent 
measures he had been compelled to adopt. Then, 
under a pretence that his cause was that of justice 
and of the commonwealth, he prepared to pos- 
sess himself of those treasures which had been 
laid up for the use of the public. But upon his 
coming to the door of the treasury, Metellus, 
the tribune, who guarded it, refused to let him 
pass, alleging that the money was sacred, and 
. that horrible imprecations had been denounced 
against such as touched it upon any occasion 
but that of a Gallic war. Ccesar, however, was 
not of a disposition to be intimidated by super- 
stition, and observed, that there was no occasion 
for money to carry on a Gallic war, as he had 
entirely subdued all Gaul, The tribune per- 
sisted, and started new difficulties, till Csesar, 
with more than usual emotion, laying his hand 
upon his sword, 'threatened to strike him dead ; 
" And know, young man," cried he, " that it 
" is easier to do this than to say it." This 
menace had its effect; Metellus retired, and 
Caesar pillaged the treasury to the amount of 
three thousand pounds weight of gold, besides 
an immense quantity of silver. Having thus 
provided for continuing the war, he departed 
from Rome, with a design of subduing Pompey'g 

lieutenants 
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lieutenants Afranius and Petreius, who had been 
long in Spain at the head of a veteran army. 
This was composed of the best legions of the 
empire, and had been constantly victorious under 
all its commanders. Caesar, however, who 
knew the abilities of its present generals, jocosely 
said, as he was preparing to go thither, that he 
went to fight an army without a general, and, 
upon conquering it, should return to fight a 
general without an army. Having refreshed 
his men, previously to their setting out, he led 
them once more a long and fatiguing march 
across the Alps, through the extensive provinces 
of Gaul, to meet the enemy in Spain. This 
they performed with invincible resolution, ani- 
mated by the example of a general who was dear 
to them, and whose glory they identified with 
their own. 

The first conflict which* he had with Afraniug 
and Petreius was rather unfavourable. They 
fought near the city of Herda, and both sides 
claimed the honour of the victory. Nevertheless, 
it appeared soon after that Caesar was reduced to 
great straits for want of provisions, which the 
overflowing of the river and the position of the 
enemy entirely cut off. However, nothing was 
able to subdue his diligence and activity; for, 
causing slight boats covered with leather to be 
made, and in another quarter diverting the at- 
tention of the enemy, he carried his vessels in 
waggons twenty miles distance from the camp, 
launched them, upon the broadest part of the 
river, and with great dexterity passed his legions 
over. Having thus gained new supplies of pro- 
visions and men, he made a feint as if he in- 
tended to distress the enemy in turn, by cutting 

B ^ 
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off their supplies; and for this purpose he began 
to throw up intrench ments and cut ditches, as if 
to divert the course of the river into a different 
channel. These preparations so intimidated the 
enemy, that they resolved to decamp by night. 
But Cssar, who had intimation of their design 
by his spies, pursued them with a small part of 
his army, and forcing them to ford the river, 
before they had time to rally on the other side, 
appeared with the main body of his forces to re* 
ceive them. Thus hemmed in on both sides, 
and reduced to the utmost extremity- of hunger 
and thirst, they were obliged to yield at dis- 
cretion. But clemency was the brightest vir^- 
tue of Cssar; he dismissed them all with th« 
kindest professions, and sent them home to 
Rome, loaded at once with shame and obliga- 
tions, to publish his virtues, and confirm th« 
affections of his adherents. Thus, in the space 
of about forty days, he became master of all 
Spain ; and then departing for Marseilles, obliged 
that city to surrender at discretion. He pardon- 
ed the inhabitants, for refusing to admit him as he 
passed, chiefly upon account of their name and anti- 
quity; and leaving two legions there » in garrison, 
returned again victorious to Rome. The citizens 
upon this occasion received him with fresh demon- 
strations of joy, and created him dictator and 
consul : but the first of these offices he laid down 
after he had held it but eleven days ; probably 
with a view of shewing with what promptitude he 
could relinquish power. 

Meanwhile, Pompey was actively employed 
in making preparations in Epirus and Greece. 
All the monarchs of the f^t had declared in 
kis favour, and ^ent large supplies. He was 

master 
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master of nine effective Italian legions, and 
had a fleet of five hundred large ships, under 
the conduct of Bibulus, an experienced com* 
mander. He was also supplied with large sums 
of money, and all the necessaries for an army, 
from the tributary provinces round him. Already 
he had attacked Antony and Dolabclla, who 
commanded for Csesar in that part of the em- 
pire, with such success, that the former was 
obliged to flee, and the latter was taken prisoner. 
Crowds of the most distinguished citizens and 
nobles from Rome arrived every day to join 
him. He had at one time above two hundred 
senators in his camp, among whom were Qicero 
and Cato, whose approbation of his cause was 
equivalent to an army. All these advantages^ 
both of strength and council, drew the wishes 
of mankind to his cause, and raised an oppo- 
sition that threatened Caesar with speedy de^ 
struction, notwithstanding the progress he had 
made. 

Having, however, made the requisite prepa- 
rations, Caesar, with a courage that to ordinary 
capacities might seem to be rashness, resolved 
to face his rival in the East, and led his forces 
to Brundusium, a sea-port town of Italy, in 
order to transport them into Greece: but he 
wanted a fleet numerous enough to carry the 
whole at once, and therefore having safely 
landed one half at a place called Pharsalus, he 
sent back his navy to bring over the rest of his 
forces. In this second expedition thirty of his 
ships, on their return, fell into the hands of 
Porapey's admiral, who set them all on Are, 
even destroying the mariners, in order to in- 
timidate the rest by this cruel example , vi\v\q.Vi 
reBects disgrace on the cause he espo\\&^d. 

o 2 Yoi 
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Pompey was raising supplies in Macedonia, 
when informed of Csesar's landing upon the 
coasts of Epirus; he therefore resolved imme- 
diately to march to Dyracchium, in order to 
'cover that place from the enemy's attempts, as 
all hi^ ammunition and provisions were depo- 
sited there. Upon his arrival at that city he 
began to perceive that many of his new-raised 
troops were neither prompt in their obedience, 
nor faithful to their standards. In consequence 
of this, he obliged them to take an oath, that 
they would never abandon their general, but 
follow him through' all his fortunes. Thus, 
supposing himself secure in their attachment, he 
resolved to exhaust his rival by protracting the 
war, as his resources were infinitely the most 
numerous in this quarter of the globe. 

The rival armies first came in sight of each 
other, on the opposite banks of the river Apsus; 
and as both were commanded by the two great- 
est generali then in existence, a battle was eagerly 
desired by the soldiers on both sides. But 
neither was willing to hazard it upon this occa- 
sion : Pompey could not rely upon his new levies; 
and Caesar would not venture an engagement 
till he was joined by the rest of his forces. Ac- 
cordingly, the armies remained m this disposi- 
tion for some days ; looking upon each other 
with all the anxiety of suspense, but with equal 
confidence of success whenever they should be 
brought to action. 

Ccesar had waited for some time with extreme 
impatience for the arrival of a reinforcement, 
and he had written and sent several times to his 
generals to use dispatch. At last, despairing of 
their punctuality, and anxious to know the real 
sJtuation of affairs, he resolved upou an attempt, 
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which nothing but the extraordinary confidence 
he had in his good fortune could excuse. He 
disguised himself in the habit of a slave, and, 
with all imaginary secrecy, went on board a 
fisherman's bark at the mouth of the river 
Apsus, with a design to pass over to Brundu- 
sium, where the rest of his forces lay, and to 
conduct them over in person. Accordingly he 
rowed off in the beginning of the night, and was 
a considerable way advanced, when the wind 
suddenly changed against him, the sea be* 
gan to rise in billows of formidable height, 
and the storm increased to an alarming degree. 
The fisherman who had rowed all night with 
extreme labour, was often for putting back, but 
was dissuaded by his passenger. At length, 
however, when far advanced on the intended 
voyage, he found himself unable to proceed, 
and yet too distant from land to hope for making 
good his return. In this moment of despon- 
dence he was going to give up the oar, and 
commit himself to the mercy of the waves, when 
Caesar discovering himself, commanded him to 
row boldly; " Fear nothing," cried he, "you 
" carry Caesar and his fortune." Encouraged 
by the presence of so great a man, the fisher- 
man made fresh endeavours, to accomplish his 
voyage. But the storm becoming still more 
violent and the wind unfavourable, he was 
obliged 10 desist, and make for land, which was 
not effected without great difficulty. As soon 
as he rejoined his soldiers, who had, for some 
time, missed their general, and knew not what 
was become of him ; they flocked joyfully round 
him, congratulating his escape, arid kindly up- 
braiding his attempt in so far di^tiusvixv^ vWvt 
© 3 CQwra*.^ 
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courage and affections, as to seek out new forces, 
when, without any aid, they were sure to con- 
quer his enemies. His excuses were not less 
tender than their remonstrances: but the joy 
of both was soon after heightened, by an in- 
formation of the landing of the troops he 
had long expected at Apollonia, from whence 
they were approaching, under the conduct of 
Antony and Calenus, to join him. He decamped 
in order to meet them, and prevent, if possible, 
Pompey with his army from engaging them on 
their march, as he lay on that side of the river 
where the succours had been obliged to come on 
shore. This diligence was not less successful 
than requisite ; for Pompey had actually made 
some movements to anticipate their junction, 
and had laid an ambuscade for Antony; but 
failing in this, he was obliged to retreat, under 
an apprehension of being hemmed in between 
the two armies; which effected their junction 
the same day. 

Pompey, now, led his forces to Asparagus, 
near Dyracchium, in order to be sure of sup- 
plies; and pitched his camp upon a tongue of 
laud that jutted into the sea, where also was a 
huvdW but safe bay for ships. In this place, being 
most advantageouhly situated, he immediately 
began to entrench his camp; which Caesar per- 
ceiving, and finding that he was not likely soon 
to quit so advantageous a post, began to draw 
circumvallations behind him, causing magazineg 
of corn to be made in all parts, not already 
wasted by the enemy's forces. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his care, provisions began to be very 
scarce in Caesar's army : his men were obliged 
to make use of beans and barley, and a root 
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called chara, which they mingled with milk: 
but, accustomed to hardships, they bore ail with 
exempkuy patience. Caesar, however, was so 
fertile in resources, that he could not submit to 
inconveniences which might be obviated. All 
beyond Pompey's camp, towards the land side, 
was hilly and steep ; wherefore Caesar built re- 
doubts upon the hills, stretching round from shore 
to shore ; and then caused lines of communication 
to he drawn from hill to hill, by which he 
blocked up his rival's camp. He hoped, by thisi 
blockade, to force his opponent to a battle, which 
he ardently desired, and which the other as stu- 
diously declined. Thus both sides continued for 
some time employed in designs and stratagems, 
the one to annoy, and the other to defend. 
Caesar's men daily carried on their works to 
straiten the enemy: those of Pompey did the same 
to enlarge themselves; and though they declined 
coming to a battle, yet they severely galled the 
enemy by their slingers and archers. Caesar, 
however, was indefatigable ; he caused coverings. 
to be made of the skins of beasts to protect his 
men while at work ; he cut oft' all the water that 
supplied the enemy's camp, and intercepted tho 
forage for their horses ; so that it was impossible 
to retain their position much longer. 

Thus straitened, Pompey at last resolved to 
break through his lines. Accordingly, having 
informed himself of the condition of Csesar's for- 
tifications, he ordered his light infantry and 
archers on b^ard his ships, with directions to at;- 
tack Caesar's entrenchments by sea,- where they 
were most vulnerable. This was done with su<;h 
effect, that all the centuiions of Caesar's drst co- 
hort were cut oif, except olie*, sttvA xVqnx^^ 
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used their utmost endeavours to frustrate Pom- 
pey's designs, yet, by reiterated attempts, ho 
at last effected his purpose of extricating his 
army from its present restraint, and of encamp- 
ing in another place, by the sea, where he had 
tlie convenience both of forage and shipping. 
Csesar being thus foiled in his views of blocking 
up the enemy, resolved at last to force Pompey 
to a battle, though upon disadvantageous terms. 
The engagement began by attempting to cut off 
a legion which was posted in a wood, and this 
brought on a general battle. The conflict was 
for some time carried on with great ardour, 
and with equal fortune; but Caesar's army be- 
ing entangled in some old entrenchments, be- 
gan to fall into disorder; and at last fled with 
precipitation, while great numbers perished. 
Pompey pursued his success to the very camp of 
Caesar ; and now was the crisis of Caesar's fate ; 
but his usual good fortune prevailed : Pompey, 
either surprised with the suddenness of his victory, 
or fearful of an ambuscade, withdrew his troops 
into his own camp, and thus, by his timid cau- 
tion, lost the empire of the world. However, 
his generals and attendants vainly considered the 
present success as a decisive determination of the 
war; and, adding cruelty to their confidence, 
put all their prisoners to the sword. 

The resolution of Caesar, however, did not 
forsake him, nor his hopes fail ; he found that 
hitherto his attempts to force Pompey to engage 
him upon equal terms, were ineffectual ; iie there- 
fore resolved to appear as if willing to protract 
the war in his lum. Wherefore, calling the 
army together, he thus addressed them with his 
usual composure and intrepidity: " \Vc have no 
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** reason, my fellow-soldiers, to be dejected at 
" our late miscarriage. The loss of one battle, 
** after so many victories, should rather awakeo 
" our caution than depress our resolution. Lot 
" us remember the long course of victoric* 
** which have been gained by us in Gaul, Bri- 
** tain, Italy, and Spain; and then let us con- 
** sider how many greater dangers we have es- 
** caped; which have only served to inorease 
*^ the pleasure of succeeding victory. If, after 
" all these exploits and successes, one little tlis- 
** aster, one error of inadvertency, or indeed of 
** destiny itself, has deprived us of our just re- 
^* ward; yet we have still sufficient force to enr 
** sure it for the future; and, tliough we should 
** be deprived of every resource, yet the brave 
*' have one still left to overcome every danger : 
*' namelyi to despise it." — After thus encou- 
raging his legions, and degrading some pf his 
subaltern officers, who were remiss in their 
duty, he prepared to decamp, and to make 
his retreat to Apollonia, where he intended to 
refresh and recruit his army. Having, therefore, 
sent his baggage before, he followed at the 
head of his soldiers; and, though pursued by 
Pompey, 3^t having the advantage in time, he 
effected his intention. 

In the mean time, Domitius^ one of hi^ lieu- 
tenants, stationed ia Macedonia with three 
legions, was in danger of being cut off by the 
, superior forces of the enemy. Ciesar resolved 
to join him with ^all expedition ; and, after 
refreshing his army, set forward with the ut- 
most dispatch. Pompey was nearly in similar 
circumstances of apprehension; for Scipio, 
one of his lieutenants, was in Thessaly, at the 
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liead of the Syrian legion ; and he was fearful, lc«t 
Caesar's march might be intended to surprise this 
body of troops before their junction. Thus each 
general marched with all the diligence possible, 
to secure his friends, and defeat the designs of 
his enemies. Caesar's expedition was most suc- 
cessful; he was joined by Domitius upon tlie 
frontiers of Thcssaly: and thus, with all his 
forces united, he marched directly to Gomphi : 
but the news of his defeat at Dyrracchium having 
reached this place before him, the inhabitants 
shut the gates against him. In consequence of 
this repulse, he ordered the machines for scaling 
to be got ready ; and, causing an assault to be 
made, proceeded with such vigour, that, not- 
withstanding the great height of the walls, the 
town was taken in a few hours. C«sar left it to 
be plundered, and without delaying hfs march, 
went forward to Metropolis, another town of the 
same province, which yielded at his approach. 
By these means, he soon became possessed of all 
Thessal}', except Larissii, which was garrispncd 
by Scipio, one of his rival's commanders."^ , 

Pompey's officers, being much elated with 
their late victory, were continually soliciting 
their general to bring them to a battle. Every 
delay became insupportable ; they presumed 
to tax the purity of their leader's motives for 
procrastination. Confident of victory, they di- 
vided all the places in the government among 
each other ; and portioned out the lands of those 
whom, in imagination, they had already van- 
quished. Nor did revenge less employ their 
thoughts, than ambition and avarice. The pro- 
scription was actually drawn up, not for the con- 
demnation of individuals, but of whole ranks of 

the 
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the eoemy : it was was even proposed, that all the 
senators in Pompey's army should 'be appointed 
judges over ^uch as had either actually opposed, 
or, by their neutrality, had failed to assist their 
party. Pompey, thus assailed by men of weali 
heads an4 eager expectations, and incessantly 
teased with importunities to engage, found him- 
self too irresolute to oppose their solicitations ; 
and therefore renouncing his own judgment, in 
compliance with those about him, he gave up all 
schemes of prudence for those dictated by avarice 
and passion. Advancing into Thessaly, he en- 
camped up^ the plains of Pharsalia, where he 
was joinedby Scipio, his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his command. There he awaited 
the coming up of his rival, resolved upon decid- 
ing the fate of the empire without further delay. 
Caesar had for some time been sounding the 
inclinations of his legions, and providing for 
their safety in case of miscarriage ; but, at length, 
finding them resolute and unanimous, he led 
them towards the plains of Pharsalia, where 
Pompey was encamped. The approach of these 
two great armies, composed of the best and 
bravest troops in the world, together with the 
greatness of the prize for which they contcr.dec!, 
filled all minds with anxiety, though with differ- 
ent expectations. Pompey's array turned all 
their thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory; 
Caesar's, with sounder judgment, considered only 
the means of obtaining it: Pompey's army de- 
pended upon their numbers, and their different 
generals ; Caesar's,' upon their own discipline, 
and the conduct of their single commander; 
Pompey's partizans hoped much from the justice 
of their cause ; Caesar's alleged the frequent and 
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unavailing proposals which they had made for 
peace*. 

Thus the views, hopes, and motives of both 
seemed different, but their animosity and ambi- 
tion were the same. Caesar, who was generally 
foremost in offering battle, led out his army in 
array to meet the enemy; but Pompey, either 
suspecting his troops, or dreading the event, still 
kept his advantageous situation. Caesar, being 
unwilling to make an attack at a disadvantage, 
resolved to decamp the next day, in expectation 
that, as the enemy would not fail to follow him^ 
he might find some happier opportunity of com- 
ing to an engagement. Accordingly, the order 
for marcliing was given, and the tents struck, 
. ^ when intelligence was brought him that 

* * Pompey's army had quitted their ent 
yr A, trenchments, and had advanced rt her 

* * into the plain than usual. This was the 

juncture that Caisar had long wished for, 
and tried to- hasten. Causing his troops, that 
were upon their march, to halt, with a coun- 
tenance of joy he informed them, that the 
happy time had at last come, which was. to 
crown thiHY glory, and terminate their .fatigues, 
lie then drew up his troops in order, and ad- 
vanct\i towards the place of battle. His forces, 
however, were much inferior to those of Pompey, 
whose army amounted to abovq forty-five thou- 
sand foot, and seven thousand horse; while 
Caesar's did not exceed twenty-two thousand foot, 
and about a thousand horse. This disproportion, 

* From the history of this formidablt? war, as narrated 
by the niirMcnts, it appears that Capsar made repeated 
©\crtures for acromii)odation, whicli Pompey, by a blind 
fsit;ility, ai cuMistaiitly spurucd. 

particularly 
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particularly in cavalry, had filled the latter with 
some degree of apprehension ; wherefore, he had 
some time before picked out the strongest and. 
nimblest of his foot soldiers, and accustomed 
them to fight between the ranks of his cavalry, in 
order to supply the deficiency of their numbers. 

Pompey, on the other hand, was too confident 
of success; he even boasted in council, that he 
could put Caesar's legion to flight, without strik- 
ing a single blow, presuming that, as soon as 
the armies formed, his cavalry, on which he 
placed his chief reliance, would out-flank and 
surround the enemy. Labienus commended this 
scheme of Pompey ; and to increase the confi- 
dence of the army still more, he took an oath, 
in which the rest followed him, never to return 
to the camp but with victory. In this disposition, 
and under these advantageous impressions, the 
troops were led to battle. 

Pompey drew up his army with skill and 
judgment: in the centre, and on the flanks, he 
placed all his veterans, and distributed his new- 
raised troops between the wings and the main 
body. The Syrian legions were placed in the 
centre, under the command of Scipio; the Spa- 
niards, on whom he greatly relied, were on the 
right, under Domitius ^nobarhus; and on the 
left were stati(>ned the two legions, which Cssar 
had restored in the beginning of the war, led on 
by Pompey himself; because from thence he in^ 
tended to mmlce the principal atUck ; a&J for the 
same reason he had assembled there all his horse, 
slingets, end archers, of whom his right wing, 
being co^red by the nrtt Enipeus, stood in no 
a^. CoMT ukewise divided his army into 
tfaffee bddies, tQiier three commanders: Domi* 
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tius Calviiius being placed in the centre, and 
Mark Antony on the left, while he himself led on 
the right wing, which was to oppose the left, com- 
manded by Pompey. As he observed the ene- 
my's numerous cavalry to be all drawn to one 
spot, he guessed at Pompcy's intention; to ob- 
viate which he made a draft of six cohorts from 
his reax line, and forming them into a separate 
body, concealed them behind his right wing, 
with instructions not to throw their javelins at a 
distance, but to keep them in their hands, and 
push them directly into the faces and eyes of the 
horsemen, who, being composed of the younger 
part of the Roman nobility, valued themselves 
upon their beauty, and dreaded a scar in the 
face more than a wound in the body. He, lastly, 
placed his small body of cavalry so as to cover 
the right of his favourite tenth legion, ordering 
his right line not to march till they had received 
the signal from him. And now, the fate of the 
empire of Rome was to be decided by the 
greatest generals, the bravest officers, and the 
most expert troops, that the world had ever 
seen. Almost every private man in both armies 
was capable of performinj^ the duty of a com-» 
mander, and each seemed inspired with a reso- 
lution to conquer or die. 

As the armies approached, the two generals 
went from rank to rank, encouraging their men, 
raising their hopes, and obviating their doubt3« 
Pompey represented to his mtfn, that the glori** 
ous occasion which they had earnestly solicited 
him tu grant, was now before them ; '• and, in^ 
*•* deed," cried he, '* what advantage could you 
** wish over an enemy that you are notnow pos-s 
•* sc»s4id of? Your nurabew, your vigour, a latd 
' . • ;• -^f victory^ 
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** victory, all assure jt speedy and an easy conquciit 
** of those harassed and broken troops, com- 
*' posed of men worn out with age, and impre^ 
" with the terrors of a recent defeat. But there 
'* is still a stronger bulwark for our protcctiou 
'* than the superiority of our strength-^-thc jus- 
** tice of our cause. You are engaged in the 
" defence of liberty and of your country: you 
** are supported by its laws, and followed, by its 
" magistrates ; you have the world spectators of 
** your conduct, and wishing you success: on the 
" contrary, he wh(«u you o])pose Ls a robber and 
** a traitor to his country, ajiA almost already 
" sunk witli the consciousness of his crimes, as 
" wcJl ,as the bad success of his arms. Shew, 
*^ tUcQ, on this occasion, all that ardour anci iiir- 
** testation of tyranny tliat should animate Ror 
** mans, and do justice to mankind.^ 

Cicsar, for his part, exhibited to his men that 
steady serenity for which he was so much admired 
in the midst of danger. lie insisted on tiothing 
so strongly to his soldiers, as his frequent and 
unsuccessful endeavours for peace. He talked 
ivith horror of the blood he was going to shed, 
and pleaded only the necessity that urged hiia 
to the deed, lie deplored the many brave men 
that were to fall on both sides, and the wounds 
of his country, whoever should be victorious. 
His soldiers answered his speech with looks of ar- 
dour and impatience, on observing which he 
gave the signal to charge. The word on Pom- 
pey's side was, ** Hercules the invincible :" that 
on Caesar's, " Venus the victorious." Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the first shock with- 
out moving out of their places, expecting thp 
enemy's raiiks to t)e put into disordet b^ X.Vivi\x 
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motion. Cesar's soldiers were now rushing on 
with tlicir usual impetuosity, when perceiving 
the enemy motionless, they stopped short, as if by 
general consent, and halted in the midst of their 
tereer. A terrible pause ensued, in which both 
armies cdntinued to gaze upon each other with 
mutual terror and dreadful serenity: at length, 
Caesar's men having taken breath, ran furiously 
upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins, 
and then drawing their swords. The same me* 
thod was' observed by Pompey's troops, who as 
firmly sustained the attack. His cavalry also 
were ordered to charge at the very onset, which, 
nvith the multitude of archers ana slingers, soop 
Obliged Casar's men to give ground, and throw 
themselves^ as he had foreseen, upon the flank 
of his army: whereupon Caesar immediately or* 
dered the six cohorts, that were placed as a re* 
inforcement, to advance; and repeated his 
orders to strike at the enemies' 6iCes. This had 
the desired e&ct; the cavalry, who thought 
they were sure of victory, received an immediate 
check: the unusual method of fighting pursued 
b^ the eohorts, thcj^ aiming entirely at the 
visages of the assailants, contributed to intimi- 
riate the enemy so much, that instead of de- 
fending their persons, their only endeavour was 
to save their faces. A total rout ensued of 
their whole body, which fled in, great disorder 
to the neighbouring mountains, while the arch* 
ers and sUngers, thus abandoned, were cut to 
pieces* Cxsar now commanded the cohorts to 
pursue their success, and advancing, charged 
Pompey's troops upon the flank : this charge the 
enemy withstood for some time with great bra- 
very^ till he brought up bb third line, which 



had not yet engaged. Pompey's infantry being 
thus doubly attacked in front by fresh troops, and 
in the rear by the victorious cohorts, could no 
longer resist, but fled to their camp. The flight 
began among the auxiliaries, though Pompey't 
right wing still valiantly maintained their ground* 
Caesar, however, being now certain of victory^ 
with his usual clemency, cried out to pursue the 
strangers, but to spare the Romans; upon which 
they all laid down their arms and received 
quarter. 

The battle had now lasted from the break of 
day till noon, the weather being extremely hot. 
Nevertheless, the conquerors did not remit their 
ardour, being encouraged by the example of 
their general, who thought his victory not com- 
plete till lie was master of his opponent's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on foot at the head of 
his troops, he called upon them to follow, and 
strike the decisive blow. The cohorts, which 
• were left to defend the camp for some time made 
a formidable resistance; particularly a great 
number of Thracians and other barbarous na- 
tions, who were appointed for its defence ; but 
nothing could resist the ardour of Caesar's victo* 
rious army ; the camp and trenches were at last 
evacuated, and the survivors escaped to the 
mountains. 

Caesar, seeing the field and camp strewed with 
his fallen countrymen, was deeply aflectcd at 90 
melancholy a spectacle, and exclaimed, as if by 
way of justification, ** They would have it so." 
Upon entering the enemy's camp, every object 
presented fresh instances of the blind presuinp*- 
tion and madness of his adversaries: on all side?* 
were to be seen tcuts adorned with ivj Oiud 
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branches of myrtle, couches covered with pur- 
ple, and side-boards loaded with platr. Every 
thing, in short, evinced the most refined luxury, 
ajid seemed rather preparatives for a banquet, or 
the rejoicing for a victory, than the dispositions 
for a battle. Such a rich assemblage of plunder 
might have been able to engage the attention of 
any troops but Caesar's ; he, h«3wevtT, would not 
permit them to pursue any other object than their 
enemies, till they were entirely subdued. A 
considerable body of Pompoy's army having 
rallied on the adjacent mountains, Caesar began 
to enclose them by a circumvuliation. But, they 
quickly abandoned a post which was not tenable 
tor want of water, and endeavoured to reach the 
city of Larissa. Caesar, however, leading a 
part of his army by a shorter way, intercepted 
their retreat, and obliged these unhappy fugi* 
fives once more to seek protection from a moun- 
tain, washed by a rivulet which supplied them 
with water. The victor's troops were almost 
spent, and ready to faint with their incessant 
toil since morning; yet he prevailed upon them 
to renew their labours, and to cut off th(^ 
rivulet that supplied the fugitives; who, thus 
deprived of all hopes of succour or subsistence, 
sent deputies with an offer of surrendering at 
discretion. During this interval of negotiation, 
a few senators, who were among them, took the 
advantage of the night to escape, and the rest 
next morning gave up their arms, and expe- 
rienced the conqueror's clemency. Thus Caesar 
by his conduct gained the most complete victory 
in the annals of history, and by his great cle- 
mency ai'ter the battle, in some measure seems 
to have deserved it. His loss amounted only to 

two 



two hundred men; that of Pompey to fifteen 
thousand, as weii Romans as auxiliaries ; twenty* 
four thousand men surrcndcrad themselves pri* 
soners of war, the greatest part of which en- 
tered ipto Caesar's army. As to the senators 
and Roman knights who fell into his hands, he 
gcnerouiily gave them liberty to retire wherever 
they pleased; and the letters whicb Pompey had 
received from several persons who wished to he 
thought neutral, he committed to the flames 
without reading them* as Pompey had done 
^upon a former occasion. Thus having performed 
'^11 the duties of a general and a stat<raman, he 
sent for the legions which had p^sed the night 
in the camp, in order to relieve those which had 
accompanied him in the pursuit; and being de- 
termined to follow Pompey, begap his marcb» 
and arrived the same day at L^rissa. 

The courage and conduct for which Pompey 
had been so long and justly celebrated, seem 
wholly to have forsaken him at this trying crisis. 
^Vhen he saw his cavalry routed, on which he 
had placed his principal dcpendance, he appeared 
bereft of reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy this disorder, by rallying his flying 
troops, or by opposing fresh men to stop the 
progress of the conquerors, he retunied to the 
camp, and in his tent waited the issue of an 
event, which it was his duty to direct, not to 
follow. There he remained for some moments 
without speaking, till being told, that the camp 
was attacked, ** What," says he, ** are we pur- 
*^ sqed to our very entrenchments ?" and imme* 
'* diately quitting his armour for a habit more 
suited to his circumstances, he fled on horse- 
' back to Larissia; perceiving he was uot \^Mn>^^^^ 
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slackened bis pace; giving \Tiiy to all the ago- 
nizing reflections which the melancholy reverse 
of his fortune must naturally suggest. In thifi 
forlorn condition he passed along the vaJc of 
Tempe, and pursuing the course of the river 
Peneus, at last arrived at a fisherman's hut, in 
which he passed the night. From thence he 
went on board a little Jbark, and keeping along 
the sea-shore, he descried a ship of some bur- 
then preparing to sail, in which he embarked, 
and landed at Amphipolis; where, finding his 
ellairs desperate, he steered to Lesbos, to take 
in his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there, 
at a distance from the theatre of the war. She, 
•who had long flattered herself with the hopes of 
victory, felt the reverse of her fortune in an 
agony of distress.-— Being desired by the messen- 
ger, whose tears, more than words, proclaimed 
the greatness of her misfortunes, to hasten, if she 
expected to sec Pompey, with but one ship, and 
even that not his own; her grief, which before 
was violent, became insupportable: she fainted 
away, and lay a considerable time without any 
signs of life. At length, recovering herself, and 
rertecting it was now no time for vain lamenta- 
tions, she ran quite through the city to the sea- 
side. Pomjyey received her without speaking a 
M'ord, and for some time supported her in his 
arms in silent anguish. When they found words 
for their distre>s, Cornelia imputed to herself a 
part of the miseries that had come upon them, 
and instanced many former mibforluues of her . 
life. Pompey endeavoured to comfort her, by 
representing the uncertainty of human aflairi, 
Tind from his present unoxperre<l wretchedness, 
i^uch'iug her to hope for as unc-^'pected a turn of 
k' " •;<:'od 
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good fortune. In the mean tipie the people of 
thi: isUnd, who bad great obligations to Pompcyt 
gathered round them, joined in their grief, and 
invited them into their city. Poropcy how- 
ever declined lljcir invitation, and even ad- 
vised them to submit to the conqueror. '* Be 
^ under no apprehensions," cried he, •• Caesar 
'♦ may be my enemy, but still let me acknow* 
** ledge his moderation and humanity." Cm*- 
tippus, the Greek philosopher, also came to pay 
his respects. Pompey, as is but too frequent 
with the unfortunate, complained to him of 
^Vovidence. Cratippus wisely declined entering 
deeply into the argument, rather satisfied with 
supplying new motives to hope, than combating 
the present impiely of his despair^.^^ ^ /i. , T -jf 

Having taken in Corelia, he continued his 
course^ steering to the «outh«east; and after 
touching at a few ports in his way, came before 
Rhodes, where he met with an inhospitable re- 
ception : thence he proceeded to AtiHa, where 
be was Joined by some soldiers and ships of 
war. However these were nothing against x\M 
power of his rival, from the activity of whose 
pursuit he was in continual apprehensions. His 
only hopes, therefore, lay in the assistance of 
the kings uho were in his alliance, and from 
these alone ho could expect security and protec- 
tion. He was himself inclined to claim the as- 
sistance of the Parthians ; others proposed Juba, 
king of Numidia ; but Ue was at last prevailed 
upon to apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to 
whose father Pompey had been a considerable 
l>ene£ajCtor. Accordingly, leaving Cilicia, he 
stetTcd for the kingdom of Egypt, and when in 
view of the coast pf that oountry« he sent 
i»jploi^ j>Totccuon and salety. VuA^twj 
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•a minor, and both he and his kingdom 'were un- 
der the direction of Photiiiius, an eunuch, and 
^ Theodotus, a master of rhetoric. Before these 
wretches, Ponipcy's request was argued ; — before 

•such mean and mercenary persons was to be de- 
termined the fate of him, who, but a few days 
before, had given law to kingdoms. The opi- 
nions jof the council were divided : gratitude and 
pity inclined some to receive him; whilst others, 
more obdurate or more timorous, were for deny- 
ing him entrance into the kingdom. At length 
Theodotus, with a cruel policy, maintained, 
that both proposals were equally dangerous ; that 
to admit him was making Pompey their master, 
and drawing on them Caesar^s resentment; and 
by not receiving .him, they offended the one, 
without obliging the other : that, therefore, the 
only expedient left, was to permit him to laiid, 
and then to kill him ; this would at once oblige 
Caesar, and rid them of all apprehensions from 
Pompey's resentments: " for," concluded he, 
with a vulgar and malicious joke, ** dead dogs can 
'* never bite." 

This advice prevailing ! Achillas, commander 
of the forces, and Septimius, by birth a Ro- 
man, who had formerly been a centurion in Pom- 
pe/s army, were appointed to carry it into 
execution. Attended by three or four more, 
they went into a little bark, and -rowed to- 
wards Pompey's ship, which lay about a mile 
from the shore. When Pompey and his friends' 
saw the boat moving from the shore, they 
began to wonder at the meanness of the prepara- 
tions to receive him ; and some even ventured 
to suspect the intentions of the Egyptian court. 
But before any thing could be determined, 

* Achillas 
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Achillas had reached the ship's side, and in tho 
Greek language welcomed him to Egypt. He 
then invited him into the boat ; alleging, that the 
shallows prevented larger vessels from coming 
to receive him. Pompey, having taken an af- 
fectionate leave of Cornelia, repeating two ver- 
ses of Sophocles, which import, '' that he who 
*' trusts his freedom to a tyrant, irum that mo-* 
'^ meut becomes a slave/' gave his hand to 
Achillas, and stept into the bark, with only two 
attendants .of his own. They had now rowed 
from the ship a considerable distance, and qa 
during that time they all kept a profound si* 
lence, Pompey, willing to begin the discourse, 
accosted Septimius, whose face he recollected. 
** Methinks, friend," said he, '* that you and I. 
•* were once fellow-soldiers together." Sep- 
timius gave only a nod with his head, without 
uttering a word, or instancing the least civility. 
Pompey, therefore took out a paper, on which 
he had minuted a speech he intended to make 
to the king, and began reading it. In this man- 
ner they approached the shore ; and Cornelia, 
whose concern had never suffered her to lose 
sight of her husband, began to conceive hope, 
when she perceived ttu; people on the strand 
crowding down along the coasts, as if anxious 
to receive him. But her hopes were soon des- 
troyed ; for that instant, as Pompey rose, sup- 
porting himself upon his frcedman's arm, Sep- 
timius stabbed him in the back,, and was se- 
conded by Achillas. 

Pqmpey, perceiving his death inevitable, dis- 
pose4 himself to meet it with decen^^y, and co- 
vering his face with his robe, in silence resigned 
himself to his fate. At this horrid sights Cot- 
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ticlfa sliriekcd so loud as to be heard on shore« 
Biit the danger she was in did not allow the 
mariners time to look on ; they immediately set 
sail; and the wind proving fevotirable, th«y 
fortunately escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian 
galleys. . 

Pompey^s murderers having cut o^ his head, 
caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
its features ; designing it for a present to Cassar.' 
The body was thrown naked on the strand, and 
abandoned to every insult. However, his faith- 
ful freedman, Philip, watched it with a fond at* 
tachment; and when the crowd was dispersed, 
he 'washed it in the sea, and perceiving the 
wreck of a fishing-boat, he composed a pile to 
bum it. While thus piously employed, he was 
accosted by an old Roman soldier, who had served 
under Pompcy in his youth : " Who art thou," 
said he, ** that art making th^se humble prepara* 
** tions for Pompey's funeral ?" Philip having 
answered that he was one of his freedmcn, 
" Alas," replied the soldier, " permit me to share 
'^ in this honour : among all the miseries of my 
'^ exile, it will be my last sad comfort, that f 
^' have been able to assist at the funeral of my 
** old commander* and touch the body of the 
" bravest general that ever Rome produced/' 
They now joined in giving the corpse the kst 
rites ; and collecting the ashes, buried them un- 
der a little rising earth, scraped together with 
their hands, over which was afterwards placed 
the following inscription: ** He, whose merits de- 
** serve a temple, can now scarce find a tomb**^ 

Such 

« Itappetn, firamtht bettytrtboritiei, that the beautiful 
eoluQo, staiKlinf ntartba ipot where Ponipty methisikte, 

and 



Such was the melancholy end, and swch the 
mean funeral, of Pompey the Great: a man who 
had many op'portunitics of enslaving his coun' 
try, but rejected them all with disdain. He 
was fonder indeed of glory than of powder, of 
praise than command, and was rather vain than 
aml>itiotis. His talents in war were- ipferior on- 
ly to those of Caesar; it was, therefore, his pe- 
culiar misfortune to contend with a man, in 
whose presence all other military merit lost its 
lustre. Whether his aims during the last war , 
were more pure than Caisar's, must for ever re- 
main doubtful, as they could not be tried by the 
event. But certain it is, that he frequently re- 
jected all offers of accommodation, and pluming 
himself on the superior justice of his cause, be- 
gan to forget the instability of fortune, and to 
menace before he possessed the power. Bui with 
whatever mildness he might have conducted him- 
. self, in case of victory, it was impossible he could ^ 
have exceeded the moderation which Caesar 
shewed. Pompey, indeed, is generally consi- 
dered as the champion of liberty ; and therefore 
the generous soul sympathizes in his fate; but 
the .fact is, Rome was become too much de- 
praved, and too much sunk in luxury, any longer 
to be able to preserve its freedom. Its unprin-? 
cipled patricians, and its venal citizens, were 
alike pre-disposed for slavery : the universal re- 
laxation of morals required despotic power to 
curb then:^; and from this period the Roman em^ 
pire could not exist without a master. 

and which is still honoured with his name, was not erected t<x, 
his memory, but only appropriated by the admiration and 
xegret of posterity to kef p in ren^iOiUnraaccso great a man 
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From the Death of Pompey to the Time when Au- 
gustus resumed the Reins of the Empire. 

THE fortune of Caesar has been commended; 
but his prudence and abilities seem to have 
merited success. At the head of any army, he 
would have been victorious; in any republic, he 
would have been the first man ; for he possessed 
the most transcendant talents, and was goaded 
on by an insatiable ambition, which demanded 
the exercise of them all. Having gained a 
complete victory over his rival, he resolved to 
avail himself of it to the utmost, and to pursue 
the last advantage. Hearing that Pompey was 
at Amphipolis, he sent oflf his troops before him, 
and then embarked on board a light vessel, in or- 
der to cross the Hellespont. In the middle of 
the strait, he fell in with one of Pompey's com- 
manders, at the head of ten ships of war. 
Caesar knew that it was equally impossible 
for him either to fight or fly., and therefore, 
with the greatest gallantry, bore up to him, 
and commanded him to submit. The other, 
awed by the terror of the victor's name, in- 
stantly surrendered himself and his fleet at dis- 
cretion. * 

From thence he continued his voyage to Ephe- 
tus, and theu to Rhodes ; and, suspecting that 
Pompey, who had been there, was fled to Egypt, 
be instantly set sail for that kingdom, and ar- 
rired at ^iexandria with no more than four 

i 
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thousand men. Upon his landing, the first ac- 
counts he received were^if Pompey's miserable 
end ; and soon after, o«e of the, murderers pre- 
sented his head and ring, in order as he supposed, 
to propitiate the conqueror. But Caesar had too 
much humanity to be pleased with such an horrid 
spectacle : he turned ww&y from it with disgust'; 
and, after a short pause^ gave vent to his sensibi- 
lity in a flood of tears. He shortly after order- 
.ed a magnificent tomb to be built to his memory, 
on the spot where he was murdered ; and a tem- 
ple to be erected near, consecrated to Nemesis, 
the goddess supposed to take vengeance on those 
•that oppress the miserable. . ■ ^ . 

The £gytians having . dared . to violate tho 
rights of a suppliant in regard to Pompey, (con- 
ceived a design of emancipating themselves 
wholly from the Roman power. They first be- 
gan to take offence at Caesar's carrying the en- 
signs before him as he entered the city. Pho- 
tinusy the eunuch, also treated him with great 
disrespect, and even attempted his life. Caesar, 
however, concealed his resentment till he had 
a force sufficient to punish this treacliery ; and 
tending privately for the legions nearest to 
Egypt, he, in the mean time, pretended to re- 
pose an entire confidence in the king's minister, 
making great entertainments, and .assisting at 
the conlerences of the philosophers who were in 
great numbers at Alexandria. But no sooner 
was he* joined by a sufficient body of forces than 
he changed his manner, and declared that, as a 
Rotnaa consul, it was his duty to settle the suc- 
cession of the Egyptian throne. 

It should be premised, that at this time there 

were two pretenders to the crown of Egypt: 

F 2 l?\.o\^ 
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Ptolemy, the acknowledged king ; and the Qt- 
Icbrated Cleopatra, his smcr; to whom, by the 
ci\btom of the country, he also was married; 
and who, by his father's will, shared jointly iu 
tho^uccession. Not content with a bare parti- _ 
cipation of power,' Cleopatra aimed at governing^ 
iilone; but being opposed in her views by the 
Boman senate^ she was banished into Syria with 
Arsinoc, her ^'oungcr sister. Caesar gave her 
new hopes of acquiring the government, and 
cited both her and her brother to plead their 
cause bQforc him. Photiinus, the young king's 
guardian, rejected the proposal, and sent an ar<- 
my of twenty thousand men to besiege Alexan- 
dria, which was then in the possession of the Ro- 
mans, Caesar bravely repulsed the enemy for 
some time ; but finding the city of too great an 
extent to be defended by the force he then 
commanded, he retired to the palace which 
commanded the harbour, where he purposed 
to make his stand. Achillas, the Egyptian ge ; 
tieral, attacked him there with great vigour, 
and endeavoured to make himself roaster of the 
fleet that lay before the palace. Caesar too well 
' knew the importance of those ships in the hands 
of an enemy; and therefore burned them all, 
in spite of every effort to prevent him. Il« 
next possessed himself of the isle of Pharos, 
the key to the Alexandrian port; by which 
means lie was enabled to receive the supplies 
which were sent him, and to bid dehance to the 
united force of the -Egyptians* 

In the mean time Cleopatra, having heard of 

the present turn in her favour, judged it th« 

wisest way to rely entirely on the decision of her 

jelf-clccted judge. Eut no arts, as she justly 

t xoDceivcd, 
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conceived, were so likely to influence Caesar as 
the charms of her person and conversation, 
which were both extremely seducing'. She was 
now in the bloom of youth, and every featuic . r- 
rowed grace from the lively turn of her tc ;, i : 
to the most engaging address she jc'iu.' . l*:? 
most harmonious voice, which the historiaiiS of 
her time compare to the best tuned instrument. 
Ta heighten these natural accomplishments, she 
possessed a gi-eat share of learning, and could 
give audience to the ambassadors of sc^ven dif- 
ferent nations without an interpreter. The chief 
difficulty was to gain admittance to Caesar, her 
enemies being in possession of all the avenues 
that led to the palace. To effect this, she went 
on board a small vessel, and in the evening, 
latided near the palace, where, being wrapt 
up in a coverlet, she was carried by one Apo- 
lodorus into his very chamber. Her address, 
at first, pleased him ; her wit and understand- 
ing fanned the flame; her caresses, which were 
carried beyond the bounds of innocence, brought 
him entirely over to her views. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed, lier sister 
Arsinoe was not idle. She had found means, 
by the assistance of one Ganymede, her confi- 
dent, to make a large division in the Egyptian 
army in iier favour ; and soon after, by a sudden 
revolution, she caused Achillas to be murdered, 
and Ganymede to take the command in his stead, 
and to carry on the siege with greater vigour 
than before. Caesar's diligence Counteracted se- 
"veral of kis designs; but .at last he made him- 
self master of a bridge whicli joined the isle of 
Phapos to the continent, and it was found ne- 
cessaiy to dislodge him. In the heal ol U\<^ 
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action some mariners, partly through curjosify, 
and partly ambition, came and joined the com- 
batants; but, being seized with a panic, instantly 
fled, and spread a general terror through the 
army^ Cajsar's utmost endeavours to raJly his 
forces were vain ; the confusion was past re- 
medy, and numbers were drowned qr put to the 
s\Vord, in attempting to escape. In this dijem- 
ma he retired to a ship, in order to reach the 
paiace, which was just opposite; but he was no 
sooner on board, than great numbers flocked 
aftci* lim : upon which, apprehensive of' the 
ship's sinkiiig, he jumped into the sea, and 
swam two hundred paces to the fleet that lay be- 
fore the palace, holding his own commentaries 
in his left hand above water, ^nd his coat of 
mail with his teeth. 

The Egyptians, finding their efforts to take 
the palace ineflectual, endeavoured at least to 
get their king out of Caesar's power, who had 
been secured in the beginning of the dispute. 
For this purpose they practised their customary 
arts of dissimulation, professing the sincerest 
desire of peace, and only wanting the pre- 
sence of their lawful prince to give a sanc- 
tion to the treaty. Caesar, though aware of 
their perfidy, concealed his suspicions, and suf- 
fered Ptolemy to join thom ; but, the instant 
he was set at liberty, instead of entering into a 
treaty, he made every effort to give vigour to 
hostilities. 

After being hemmed in for some time by this 
artful and insidious enemy, Caesar was at last 
relieved from his mortifying situation by Mith- 
ridatcs Pergamenus, one of his most faithful par- 
t)sans> who came with an army to his assistance. 

This 
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Tl>i? ^neral, collecting a numeri)us body of 
forces in Syria, marched into Egypt, took Pe- 
lusium, and at last joined Csesar, and a great 
slaughter of the Egyptians ensued; Ptolemy 
bimsclf attempting to escape on board a vessel 
that was sailing down the river, was drowned 
by the ship's sinking ; and Cassar thus became 
master of Egypt, without further opposition. 
He then appointed ^Cleopatra, with her younger 
brother, an infant, joint governors, according to 
the intent of their father's will; and drove Arsi- 
noi; with . her general Ganymede into banish- 
ment. 

Ilaring added this to his other successes, Cae- 
sar for a time abandoned every object of am- 
bition for the charms of Cl^patra. Instead of 
quitting Egypt to quell the remains of Pom- 
pey's party, he passed whole nights in feasts, 
and in all the excesses of high-wrought luxury. 
He even resolved to attend the queen up tiic 
Nile into Ethiopia; but the brave veterans who 
had long followed his fortune, boldly repic- 
hended his conduct, and refused to be partners 
in so infamous an expedition. Thus, at length, 
roused from his lethargy, he resolved to sacri« 
lice love to glor}% and to leave Cleopatra, by 
whom he had a son, afterwards named Csesario^ 
in order to oppose Pharnaces, who had made 
some inroads upon the dominions of Rome, in 
the east. 

This prince, who was the son of the great. 
Alithridates, anxious to recover his paternal do- 
minions, seized Armenia and Colcl^is, and over- 
came Domitius, who had been sent against 
him. Upon Ctesar's march, however, to attack 
him, Piiarnaces htbouredi by all thtart^of tk^ 
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gotiation^ to avert the impending danger. Cae- 
sar, though exasperated at his crimes and his 
ingratitude, at iirst dissembled with the am* - 
bassadors; but using all expedition, fell upon the 
enemy unexpectedly, and in a few hours ob- 
tained an easy and complete victory. Phar- 
naces, attempting to take refuge in his capital, 
was slain by one of his own commanders: a 
just punishment for his former parricide. This 
victory ^'as gained with so much ease, that Cae- 
sar, in writing to a friend at Rome, expressed 
the rapidity of his conquest in throe words, 
venij vidi, vicL 

Having bestowed the government of Armenia 
upon Ariobarzanes, that of Judea upon Hyr- 
canus and Antipater, and that of Bosphorus 
upon Mithri dates, Csasar embarked for Italy, 
where he arrived sooner than his enemies could 
expect, but not before his affain there absolute- 
ly required his presence. He had been, during 
his absence, created consul for five years, dicta- 
tor for one year, and tribune of the people for 
life. But Antony, who acted as his deputy at 
Rome, had filled the city with riot and debiau- 
chery; and many commotions ensued, which 
nothing but the opportune arrival of Cassar could 
jiave appeased. By his moderation and huma- 
nity, he soon restored order; and by his im- 
|>artiality to all parties, gradually melted them 
into his own. Having thus confirmed his au- 
thority at home, he prepared to march into 
Africa, where Pompc/s party had rallied under 
Scipio and Cato, assisted by Joba, king of Man- 
ritania. At this crisis, a mutiny broke out in his 
own army. Those veteran legions, who had 
hilberto c«mquered all that came before them, 

be^an 
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began to murmur, for not having received the 
rrwards which they had expected for their past 
services, and to int^ist upon their discharge. 'Hie 
trditiou broke out in the tenth legion, which till 
then had been distinguished by its valour and 
attachment to its general. The whole army be- 
ing infected with a spirit of insuhordination, 
inarched from Campania towards Rome, pillag- 
ing and plundering all the country in their 
route. Caesar immediately ordered the gates of 
the city to be shut, and such troops as were in 
ivadiucss, to defend the walls : he then went out 
«K)ne to meet the mutineers, notwithstanding 
the representation of his friends. Upon coming 
into the Campius Martius, where the most tu- 
BMiltuous were assembled, be boldly mounted the 
tfibunal; and', witii a stern air, demanded of 
the soldiers what they wanted, or who had con- 
'^octod them there? A conduct so resolute 
jeen^d to disconcert the whole band: they be- 
gtM to palliate their conduct by complaining, 
that, being worn out with fatigue, they were 
anxious to obtain a discharge. '* then take your 
. discharge," cried Caesar with his usual magnani- 
mity; ""and when I shall have gained new con- 
** quests with other troops, I promise that you 
** shall be partakers in the spoil." So much ge- 
nerosity quite confounded the seditious; they 
unanimously entreated his pardon, and even of- 
fered to be decimated to obtain it. Caesar for a 
nhtle seemed to continue iniiexible; apd at Ia*»t 
granted as a favour what it was his interest ear- 
nestly to desire; but the tenth legion never re- 
covered his former confidence, which in uiis in- 
rtiince it.had so grossly abused. 

Capsar 
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Caesar now hastened to land with a small 
party in Africa, in order to face Scipio, lca\ing 
directions for the rest of his army to follow 
him. After many movements, and several in- 
decisive conflicts, he resolved at last to come 
to a general action. For this purpose he in- 
vested the city of Tapsus, assuring himself that 
Scipio would attempt its relief. The latter, join- 
ing with the young king of Mauritania, advanced 
with his army, and encamping near Csesar, ihoy 
soon came to an engagement. Caesar's for- 
tune attended him ; the enemy received a com- 
plete and final overthrow, with little or no loss 
on his side. Juha and Petreius killed each 
other in despair; Scipio, attempting to escape 
by sea into Spain^ fell in among the enemy, and 
was slain : and now^ of all i:he generals of that 
unfortunate party, Cato alone remained. 

This extraordinary roan, whjom no prosperi- 
ty could elaie, nor misfortue depress, having 
retired into Africa after the battle of Pharsalia, 
had led the wretched remains of Pompcy's 
army through burning deserts infested with 
serpents, and was now in the city of Utica» 
which he had been left to defend. Still in 
love with even the appearance of the Roman 
government, he had formed the principal citizens 
into a senate; and conceived a resolution of 
holding out the town. He accordingly assembled 
his senators, and demanded their opinion, whe- 
ther they should defend this last city that owned 
the cause of freedom ? ** If," said he, " you 
** are willing to submit to Caesar, I must ac- 
^' quiesce ; but, if you are willing to hazard the 
^' dangers of defending the last remains of li* 

" berty. 
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** berty, let me be your guide and companion 
*' in so great an enterprise. Rome has often re-^ 
" covered from greater calamities than these ; 
** and there are many motives to encourage our 
*^ attempt. Spaiii has declared in our cause ; 
*^ and' Rome itself bears the yoke with indig- 
" nation. , With respect to the hazards we must 
*^ encounter, why should they terrify us ? Ob- 
" serve our enemy: be braves every danger, and 
*f encounters every fatigue, to undo mankind, aqd 
** make his country wretched; and shall we 
^' scruple to suffer a short interval of parn, in 
" a cause so glorious?" This speech had at 
first a surprising effect; but the enthusiasm for 
liberty soon subnibing, he found it was vain to 
attempt to animate men to be free, who seemed 
naturally prone to slavery. He therefore desired 
some of his friends to save themselves by sea, and 
advised others to rely upon Caesar's clemency; 
observing, that, as to himself, he was at last 
victorious. After this, supping cheerfully among 
bis friends, he retired to hjs apartment, where he 
behaved with unusual tenderness to his son, and 
to all his friends. . When he came into his bed- 
chamber, he laid himself down, and with deep 
attention read for some time, Plato's Dialogue 
on the Immortality of the Soul. Happening, 
however, to cast his eyes to the head of his bed, 
be was much surprised not to find his sword 
^ere, which had been removed by his son's or- 
der. Upon this, calling one of his domestics to 
know what was become of it, and receiving no an- 
^er, he resumed his studies ; but some time af- 
ter renewed his enquiries about his sword. When 
he had d,onc reading, and perceiving that no- 
body obeyed him, he called all his domestics one 
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after the other, ^nd, with a peremptory liir, de- 
manded liis sword once more. His son entered 
soon after, and with tears besought him, in the 
most humble and affectionate manner, to change 
his resolution; but, receiving a stern reprimand, 
he desisted from his persuasions. His sword be- 
ing at length brought him, he appeared tran- 
quil, and cried out, ** Now am I master of my- 
** self." He then took up the book again, which 
he read twice over, and fell into a profound 
sleep. Upon waking, he called to one of his 
freedmen, to know if his friends were embarked, 
or if any thing yet ixjmained that could be done 
to assure their safety. The freedman informing 
him that all was quiet, he was ordered again to 
leave the room ; and Cato was no sooner alone 
than he stabbed himself: but the wound not 
being immediately mortal, with a fierceness of 
resolution, he tore out his own bowels, and ex- 
pired with stoical apathy; tarnishing by this 
suicide all his former glory; for much easier is 
it to escape from life tjian to bear the presence 
of ills with fortitude and resignation, qualities 
which Cato evidently wanted. 

Thus died Cato ; a man, who, in all but the 
last action of his life *, was one of the most faults- 
loss characters recorded in the Roman history. 
He was severe, but not cruel; and ready to par- 
don much greater faults in others than he could 
forgive in himself. His haughtiness and austerity 
seemed rather the effect of principle than natural 

* As soine exteouatk)D of Cnto't conduct, though false 
principles ought not to excuse it, it mayfbe alleged that 
the stoics, whose tenets he foUowed, maintained, " that 
life was only a gift, which might Be returned to the donor, 
when tk^rtdcnt was bo longer grateful.*' 

constitution; 



constitution; for no man was more humane to 
his dependents, or better loved by those about 
him. The constancy of his opposition to Cscsar, 
proceeded from a thoroui^h conviction of the^ in- 
justice of his cause; and from his own uncon- 
querable love of freedom. 

This event terminating the war in Africa, Cae- 
sar returned in triumph to Rome; and, as if he 
had abridged all bis former triumphs only to in- 
crease the splendour of this, the citizens were 
astonished at the magnificence of the proces- 
sion, and the number of the countri(Hi he had 
subdued. It lasted four days : the first was for 
Gaul, the second for Egypt, the third for his 
victories in Asia, and the fourth for that over 
Juba in Africa. His veterans, <:overed with scars, 
attended their triumphant general, crowned with 
hiurels to the capitol. To every one of these lie 
gave a sum equivalent to about a hundrc^d and 
tifty pounds of our money; double that sum to 
the centurions; and four limes as much to the 
superior officers. The citizens also participated 
in his bounty; to every one of whom he dis- 
tributed ten bushels of corn, ten pounds of oil, 
and a sum of money of the value of about two 
pounds sterling. After this, he entertained the 
people at above twenty thousand tables, and ex- 
hibited a combat of gladiators, which drew ^ 
concourse of spectators from every part of Italy. !)^ i 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements '*• ' 
of pleasure, and forgetting that they were the c ~ 
mere gilding of slavery, seemed eager only to ' 
find out new modes of homage, and unusual 
epithets of adulation. Caesar was now created 
by a new title, Magister Morum^ or master of 
^jbe morals of the people; he received the title 
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of Emperor and Father of his Countiy; his per- 
son was declared sacred; and, in short, upon 
him alone devolved for life all the great dig* 
nities of the state*. He immediately began 
his reign by repressing vice and encouraging 
virtue. He committed the power of judicature 
to the senators and the knights alone ; and by 
many sumptuary laws restrained the scandalous 
luxuries 6f the rich. He proposed rewards to 
the parents of a numerous offspring, and took 
the most prudcjnt methods of re-peopling the 
city, which had been exhausted by civil broils. 

Having thus settled affairs at Rome, he again 
found himself under a necessity of going into 
Spain, to oppose an army which had been raised 
there under the two sons of Pompey, and La- 
bienus, his former general. He proceeded in this 
expeditioli with his usu4l celerity, a;nd arrived 
in Spain before the enemy thought him yet de- 
parted from Rome* Cneius and Sextus, Pom- . 
pey's sons, profiting by their unhappy father's 
example, resolved as much as possible to pro- 
tract the war ; so that the first operations of the 
two armies were spent in sieges and fruitless at- 
tempts to surprise each other. Caesar, however, 
after taking many cities from the enemy, and 
pursuing Pompey with unwearied perseverance, 
J. ^ et last compelled him to come to a battle 
4o' ^?^^ ^^® plains of Munda. Pompey drew 
U C ^y. ^^' ^^^ ^y break of day, upon the de- 
'"Oa* ^"^^^y ^^ *^ ^*^^ ^^^^ great exactness 
^ ' and ordec Caesar drew up his men like- 

* At PoDtlfex Maxioms. or high-prrest^ he set about 
reforming ihe calendar, and the regulatioas be ettablifihed 
•re Aot yet wiioUy ^piQrseded. 

wise 
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wise in the plain below, and, after advancing a 
little way from hi« trenches, ordered them to 
make a halt, expecting the enemy to come down 
from the hill. This delay made Caesar's sol- • 
dicrs begin to murmur, while Pompcy's with full 
vigour poured down upon them, and a dreadful 
conflict ensued. The first shock was so dread- 
ful, that Cajsat's troops, who had hitherto been 
used to conquer, began to waver. He had often 
fought for glory, but here he fought for life^ 
and threw himself several times into the thickest 
of the battle. ". What," cried he, "areyougo- 
"** ing to snrrendcr your general, who is grown 
** grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of 
** boys?'' The tenth legion, willing to recover 
their general's lost esteem, exerted themselves 
with more than usual bravery; and a party of 
horse being detached by Labienus from the 
camp in pursuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, 
Caesar cried aloud, *' They arc fleeing." This 
cry instantly spread itself through both armies, 
exciting the one as much as it depressed the 
other: now, therefore, the tenth legion pressed 
forward, and a total rout, with desperate valour, 
ensued. . Thirty thousand men were killed on 
Pompey^s side, and amongst them was Labienus, 
whom Caesar ordered to be buried with the fu- 
neral honours of a general officer. Cneius Pom- 
pey escaped with a few horsemen to the sea-side, 
but finding his passage intercepted by Caesar's 
lieutenant, he was obliged to seek for a retreat 
in an obscure cavern. There, wounded and 
destitute of all kinds of succour, he patiently 
awaited the approach of the enemy. He waft 
qiuckly discovered by some of Caesar's troops, 
who presently cut off hh head and brought it 
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to tha conqueror. His brother Scxtus, however, 
concealed himself so well, that he escaped all 
pujMiit. 

Caesar having by this decisive battle van- 
quished all his open enemies, he returned to 
Home, for the last time, to receive new dig- 
nities and honours, and to enjoy in his own per- 
son an accumulation of all the great offices of the 

^ state. Still, however, he affected great mo- 
deration in the enjoyipent of his power; he left 
the consuls to be named by the people; but,- as 
he possessed all the authority of the office, it 
from that time began to sink into contempt. 
He cnla^rged the number of senators; but, 
as he had previously destroyed their power, 
their dignity was loaL Having first deprived 
those who had borne arms against him of all 
means of resistance, he gave them a general 
pardon. He even set up once more the statues 
of Pompey, which had been thrown down. In 
short, if his clemency, his justice and mo- 
deration, did not proceed from principle, yet 
they had all the effects of virtues, as far as the 
public was concerned. 

Ihc Roman people at this time having no 
war of any consequence on their hands, Csesar 
set about adorning the city with magnificent 
buildings: he n^built Carthage and Corinth; 
sending colonics to both cities; he undertook to 
level several mountains in Italy, to drain the 
'pontine marshes near Rome, and designed to 
cut through the isthmus of Peloponnesus. Thus* 
with a mind that could never remain inactive, 

.lie meditated projects and designs beyond the 
limits of tlie longest life; but the greatest of all 
was bis intended expedition against the Par- 

, . ' tUian^^ 
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ihiahSy by which he designed to revenge the 
death of Crassus who having penetrated too far 
into their country, was overthrown, himself 
taken prisoner, and put to death, by having 
molten gold poured down his throat, as a pu- 
nishment for his former avarice. Thence Ca:- 
«ar intended to pass through Hyrcauia, and 
enter Scythia along the banks of the Caspian 
sea ; then to open himself a way through the al- 
most impenetrable forests of Germany into 
Gaul, and so return to Rome. These were the 
aims of ambition or glory; but tho jealousy of a 
tcvr individuals destroyed them all. 

The senate, with an adulation which marked 
the degeneracy of the times, continued to load 
him With fresh honours ; and he deceived them 
with equal vanity. They called one of the 
months of the" year after his name ; they stamped 
money with his image ; they ordered his statue 
to bo set up in all the cities of the empire; they 
iiistituted public sacrifices on his birth-day; 
and talked, even in his life time, of enrolling 
hini among the number of their gods, Antony, 
at one of their public festivals, foolishly ventured 
to btfcr him ia diadem ; but he put it away se- 
vcnd times; receiving, at every refusal, loud ac- 
clamations frorti the people. One day, how- 
rver, when the senate ordered him some par- 
ticular honours, he neglected to rise from his 
seat; and from that moment envy began to 
mark him for destruction. Mankind are evct 
more prone to take offence at insult than in- 
jury. It began, therefore, to be rumoured, that 
he intended to make himself king; and, though 
in fact he was possessed of the power, the j^vo- 
p\e could not eodxtre the navfte. N^\^v^>\\^t \wJ| 
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really designed to assume that empty honour 
must now for ever remain a secret ; but, when 
informed by those about him of the jealousies 
of many persons who envied his power,, he de- 
clared, " That be had rather die once by trea- . 
\* son, than live continually in apprehension 
" of it." Being advised to beware of Brutus, 
in whom he had for some time reposed the gfiaat- 
cst confidence, he opened his breast, ail scarred 
with wounds, saying, " Can you think Brutus 
"* cares for such poor pillage as this?" and 
being one night at supper, as his friends dis- 
puted among themselves what death was easiest, 
he replied, ** That which was most sudden, 
and least expected." Amidst this confidence 
and composure,- however, a deep-laid conspix 
racy was absolutely in agitation against him, 
consisting of no less than sixty senators;. at the 
head cf whom were Brutus, whose life Cjesar 
had spared after the btattle of Pbarsalia; an.d 
Cassius, who was pardoned soon after; both 
prajtors for the present year. Brutus always 
valued himself on his descent from that Bru- 
tus who first gave liberty to Rome. The pas- 
sion for .freedom seemed to have been trans- 
mitted down to him with the blood of his an- 
cestors. But though he detested tyranny, yet 
he could not forbear loving the tyrant, from 
whom he had received the most signal benefits, 
and who besides was a man in himself to' be 
loved. However, at last patriotism broke all 
the tics of private friejndship, and he entered 
into a conspiracy-KV'hich was to destroy his bC'- 
nefactor. Cassius, on the other hand, was im- 
petuous and proud, and bated Caesar's person 
^t/J/ wore than bis cause. He ^^4 ^^^^^ sought 
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an opportunity of gratifying his revenge by as- 
sassination, which took rise rather from private 
malignity than from public virtue. 

The conspirators, in order to give a colour of 
justice to their proceedings, put off the execution 
of their designs to the ides of March, on which 
Ca&sar was to be offered the crown. The augurs 
had foretold that this day would be fatal to 
him ; and the night preceding he heard his wife 
Calphurnia lamenting in her sleep; and being 
^wakened, she confessed to him, that she dream- 
ed of his being assassinated in her arms. These 
omens, in- some measure, began to change his 
intention of attending the senate that day, as he 
had designed; but one of the conspirators com- 
ing in, prevailed upon him to keep his fqsoIu- 
tion, by bantering his superstition, and de- 
scribing the piej>a rations that were made for his. 
appearance. As he proceeded to the senate, a 
slave hastened to carry him inYormation of the 
conspiracy, but could not come near him for 
the crowd. Artamidorus, a Greek j>hilosopher, 
who had discovered the whole plot, delivered 
bim a memorial; but Caesar gave it, with other 

•apers, to one of his secretaries without reading. 

laving at length entered the senate-house, 
where the conspirators >\cre prepared to receive 
him, he met Spurin;i, an augur, who Irad fore- 
told his danger, to whom he said, smiling, 
'* Well, Spurina, the ides of March are come." 
** Yes," replied the' augur, *' but they are not 
" yet over." As soon as he had taken his place, 
the conspirators came near him under pretence 
of saluting him; and Cimber, who was one of 
them, approached in a suppliant posture, pre-- 
tcnding to sue for his brother's paxdoiv^ \q\vQ\\^\ 



?; 
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l)ccn banished by his bt-der. All the conspirators 
seconded him with great earnestness ; ahd Cim- . 
ber, seeming to sue >yith still 'greater stibmisslon, 
took hold of i\\e botldm of his tobe", holding 
him so as to pirevfent his rising. This was the 
signal agreed on. Casca, -who was behind, 
stabbed him, though slightly, in the shoulder. 
Caesiar 'instantly turned round, and with the style 
of his tablet, wounded him in the arm. How- 
ever, all the conspirators being now rolised, and 
rnclo.sing him round, he received a second stab 
fpom an unknown hand in tK'e breast, while Cas-« 
sius wounded him in the face, tie still defended 
himselt with great vigour, rujrhing amohg them, 
and throwing down sUch as opposed him, till he 
saw Brutus * among the conspirators, who. Com- 
ing up, struck his dagger into his thigh. Iroiii 
that moment Caesar thought no more of de- 
fending himself, but looking steadfastly on him, 
exclaimed, ** And you too, my son!*' Then 
covering his head, and spreading his robe be- 
fore him, in order to fall with greater decency, 
lie sank down at the base of Pompey's statue, 
after receiving threc-and -twenty wounds Iroiii 
hands which he vainly supposed had been dis- 
armed by his benefits, or awed by his power. •; 
Caesar was killed in the fifty-sixth ^ear i»f his 
ago, and about fourteen yeiiis after he began 
the conquest of the world. Ift his progress a/^d 
in his fate, wo behold all that can gratify aju; 
hi lion, and all that ct^n deter tyfanny. N9 



* Even by thb^e who fonsider Caesar as a tyrant, th* 
tronduct of Brutus cannot be excused. To receive fa vown, 
and then to prove Uijgrateful f« r tbem, markii a baseaess. 
of mind that no public virtue ecu rtad^x am\ab\t. 
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power can be safe that is not voluntarily con- 
ferred ; and that homage is always tn be sus- 
pected which is paid to usui {)ed authority. 

The death of (Japsar produced a crisis in hu- 
man affairs, which was never known before: 
there was no longer any tyrant, and yet liberty 
was extinguished; for the causes which had 
contributed to its destruction still subsisted to 
prevent its revival. The senate had so oftqa 
made an iH use of their power, that ihe people 
shuddered at the thought of trusting them with 
it again. In short, a mutual jealousy prevailed, 
and patriotism was no more. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched 
Cssar, tkey began to address themselves to the 
senate, in order to vindicate the motives of ihoir 
enterprise, and to excite them to join in procur- 
ing their country's freedom; but the universal 
coldness widi which their expostulations were 
received, §oon taught them to fear that their 
conduct would find few advocates, and fewer 
suppotters. AH the senators, who were not 
accomplices, fled; and the people also, being 
now alarmed, left their usual occupations, and 
ran tumultuously through the city; some ac- 
tuated by their fears, and others by a desire of 
plunder^ In this state of confusion, the conspi- 
rators all retired to the capitol, and guarded its 
accesses by a body of gladiators which Brutus 
had in pay. It was in' vain they alleged that/ 
they only struck for freedom, and nad killed «. 
tyrant who usurped the rights of mankind. The 
people, accustomed to luxury and ease, little 
regarded their professions, dreading more the 
dangers of poverty than the infamy of slavery. 

The friends of the late dictator, wKo tv^»\VKv- 
bjbed his principku and were ivol vroitTvft^i Vj \^'^ 
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fate, now began to conceive views of ambition, 
ajid to push them under the veil of justice. Of 
this number was Antony, a man of moderate 
abilities and excessive vices ; ambitious of power, 
only because it gave his pleasures a wider range ; 
but skilled in war, to which he had been trained 
froxa his youth. He was consul for this year, 
and resolved, with Lepidus, a man of a similar 
disposition, to seize this opportunity of gaining 
that power which Ca;sar had died lor usurping. 
Lepidus took possession of the. t'oriim, with a 
band of soldiers at his devotion; and Antony, 
being consul, was pernM.tted to command them. 
'iheir first $tep was to possess themselves of 
^1 Char's papers and money ; and the next to 
convene the senate, in order to determine that 
delicate question, \Yhether Ca^ar Had been a 
legal magistrate, or a tyrannical usurper; and 
whether those who killed him merited rewards 
or punishments? There were many among 
. them who , had received all their promotions 
from Caesar, and had acquired large fortunes 
in consequence of bis appointments. To vote 
him an usurper, therefore, would be to endan- 
ger their property; ajjd yet to declare him 
innocent, might endanger the state. In this 
dilemma, they seemed willing to reconcile ex- 
tremes ; they approved all the acts of Caesar, and 
yet granted a general pardon to the conspirators 
against him. 

This decree was very far from giving Antony 
satisfaction, as it granted security to a niunber 
of men who were the avowed enemies of tyranny. 
As, however, the senate had ratified all CaesaPs 
acts without distinction; he formed a scheme, 
vpoa this, q£ making him rute, vjben dead, as 
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imperiously when he was living. Being, as was 
said, possessed of Cassar's papers, he so far 
gained upojn his secretary, as to make him 
insert whatever he thought proper. By these 
ttiesins, large sums of money, which Caesar would 
i^ver hatve bcatowcd, were said to be distributed, 
among the people ; and every man who had any 
seditious designs against the government was 
there sure of finding a gratuity. Things being; 
' in this forwardness, he demanded that Caesar's 
funeral obsequies should be performed. Accord- 
ingly, the body being brought forth into the 
Forum with the utmost solemnity, Antony, who 
charged himself with these last duties of friend- 
ship, began his operetipns upon the passions^ of 
the people by the prevailing motives of privare 
interest. He first read to them Caesar's will, in 
which he had left Octavius, his sister's grand- 
son^ his heir, permitting him to take the name 
of Caesar ; and three parts of his private fortune 
Brutus was to inherit iu case of his death. The 
Roman people were left the gardens which he 
had on the other side of the Tiber ; and every 
citizen, in particular, was to receive three hun* 
dred sesterces. This last bequest not a little 
contributed to rivet the people's affection for 
their lato dictator ; they now began to consider 
him as a father, who, not satisfied with doing 
them the greatest good while living, thought of 
benefiting them even after death. As Antony 
Continued reading, the multitude began to be 
moved, and sighs and lamentations were heard 
from every quarter. Antony, seeing the au- 
dience favourable to his desians, now began to 
address the assembly in a more pathetic strain : 
he presented before them Caesar's bloody robe. 
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and then displaying an image which to them 
appeared the body of Caesar all covered with 
wounds, ** This," cried he, " this is all 
** that is left of him who was befriended by the 
** gods, and loved by mankind even to adora- 
** tion. This is he to whom we vowed eternal 
" fidelity, and whose person both the senate and 
•' the people concurred to declare sacred. Be- 
*' hold now' the execution of these vows ! behold 
'* here the proofs of our gratitude I The bravest 
" of men destroyed by the most ungrateful of 
** mankind! Pie, who showered down his bene- 
** fits upon the betrayers, found his death as the 
**^ only return ! Is there none to revenge his cause } 
** Is there none who, mindful of former benefits, 
•' will shew liimself now deserving of them ? 
'^ Yes, there is one : Behold me, O Jupiter, 
V thou avenger of the brave, ready to offer up 
** my life on this glorious occasion ! And you, 
** ye deities, protectors of the Koman empire, 
'* accept my solemn vows, and favour the rec- 
" titudc of my intentions !" The people could 
now no longer contain their indignation ; they 
unanimously cried out for revenge. The sol- 
diers who had fought under Caesar, Burnt, with 
his body, their coronets, and other marks of 
conquest with which he had honoured them. A 
great number of the first matrons in the city 
threw in their ornaments also; till, at length, 
rage succeeding to sorrow, the multitude ran, • 
^ith flaming brands from the pile, to set fire to 
tlie conspirators' houses. In this rage of resent- 
ment, meeting with one Cinna, whom they 
ihistook for another of the same name who 
was in the conspiracy, they tore him in pieces. 
The conspirators themselves being well guarded, 

easily 
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easily repulsed the multitude; but perceiving 
the rage of the people, they thought it safest 
to retire from the city. The populace, thus 
left to themselves, set no bounds to their sor- 
row and gratitude. Divine, honours were 
granted to Caesar; an altar was erected on the 
place where his body was burnt r and after- 
wards a column, inscribed to the father of his 
country. 

In the mean time, Antony, who had excited 
this flame, resolved to convert it to his own ad- 
vantage. Ha>nng gained the people, by his zeal 
in Caesar's cause, he next endeavoured to bring 
over the senate, by a seeming concern for the 
freedom of the state, ^e therefore proposed to 
recal Sextus, Pompey's only reinaining son, 
who had concealed himself in Spain since the 
death of his father, and to grant him the com- 
mand of all the fleets of the empire. His next 
step to their confidence, was by quelling a se- 
dition of the people who rose to revenge the 
death of Caesar^ and putting their leader, Aina- 
tius, to death, who pretended to be the son of 
Marius. After this, pretending to dread the re- 
sentment of the multitude, he demanded a guard 
for the security of his person. The senate granted 
his request; and, under this pretext, he drew 
round him a body of six thousand resolute me^, 
attached to his interest, and ready to execute 
his commands. Thus he continued every day 
making impid strides to absolute power; all 
the authority of government was lodged in his 
hands and those of his two brothers; the con- 
sular, tribunitian, and praetorian powers. His 
vows to revenge Caesar's death seemed either 
postponed, 4»r totally forgotten ; and his oul^ 

.' . 904tfS.«-*lI. H 'ai^'KA 
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aims seemed to be to confirm himself in that 
power,, which he had thus artfully acquired^ 
But an obstacle to his ambition arose from 
a quarter in which he least expected it. 
This was fiom Octavius Caesar, afterwards 
surnamed Augustus, by urhich title we shall 
henceforward designate him. He was the grand 
nephew and adopted son of Caesar, and hap- 
pened to be at Appollonia when his kinsman 
was slain. He was then but eighteen years old ; 
and was engaoed in a coui*se of study • , Upon 
the news of Caesar's death, however, he resolv- 
ed to return to Rome, to claini the inheritance, 
and revenge the fate of his uncle. In Antony 
be expected to find a zealous coadjutor; but 
he was greatly disappointed. Antony, who 
had formed other designs, gave him but a very 
cold reception ; and instead of granting him the 
fortune left him by the will, delayed the pay- 
ment of it upon various pretences, hoping to 
check his ambition by limiting his circumstances. 
But» Augustus seems to have inherited, not only 
the wealth, but the spirit of his uncle : instead, 
therefore, of abating his claims, he cyen sold 
his owii patrimonial estate, to pay such legacies 
as Caesar had left; and particularly that to the 
people. By these means he gained a degree of 
popularity, which his enemies vainly laboured 
to diminish; and which, in fact, nature had 
formed him to acquire. His conversation was 
elegant and insinuating ; his face comely and 
graceful ; and his aU'ection to the late dictator so 
sincere, that every person was charmed, either 
with bis piety or his add^es^. But what added' 
, still more to his interest, was the name of CiaMar, 
mbick be had a^umed ; .and» ia c^otequenc^ ^t* 

i which, 
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Vhich, the former followers of his uncle noir 
flocked in great numbers to him. These he 
managed with such .art, that, while he gained 
their affections; he never lost their esteem ; so 
that At)tony now began to cpnceivc a violent 
jealousy for the talents of his young opponent, 
and certaiivly not without ixiason. In short, the 
state was divided into three distinct factions: 
that of Augustus, who aimed at procuring 
Cassar's iiniu'ritance, and revenging his death : 
that of Antony, whose sole view was to obtain 
absolute power; and that of the conspirators, 
who endeavoured to restore the senate to its for- 
2Bcr authority, and thus to re-establish liberty. 

Antony, being raised by the people to the go* 
vernment of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary Co the inr 
clinations of the senate, resolved to enter upon his 
province immediately, and oppose Brutus, who 
commanded a small body oi troops there, while 
his army was y<.a entire. He accordingly left 
Rome, and marching thither, commanded Brutus 
to depart, Brutus, being unable to oppose 
him, retired with his forces ; but being pursued 
by Antony, he was at last besieged in the city of 
Mutina. 

Meanwhile Augustus, who had gained over w- 
body of ten thousand men, returned to Home r 
and being resolved, before he attempted tj 
execute vengeance on the conspirators, if pos- 
sible, to diminish the power ot* Antony, began 
by bringing over the senate to second his designs. 
In this, he succeeded, chiefly by the credit of 
Cicero, who had long been inimical to Antony's 
views. Accordingly, by his persuasion, a de- 
cree passed, ordering Antony to raise the siege 
of Mutina, to evacuate Cisal^me O^uX^ ^\A. 
}i 2 
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to await the further orders of the senate upon 
the banks of the Rubicon. Antony treated the 
decree with contempt; and, instead of obeying, 
began to profess, that he had been already too 
submissive. Nothing now, therefore, remained 
for the senate, but to declare him an enemy 
to the state, and to send Augustus, with the 
army he had raised, to curb his insolence. 
Augustus was very ready to offer his ser- 
vices for this expedition, in order to revenge 
his own private injuries, before he undertook 
those of the public. The two consuls, Hirtius 
and Pansa, joined all their forces; and thus 
combined, they marched, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, against Antony, into Cisalpine 
Gaul. He, on his part, was not slow in oppos- 
ing them. After one or two ineffectual conflicts, 
both armies came to a general engagement; in 
which Antony was defeated, and compelled to 
flee to Lepidus, who commanded a body of forces 
in Fartlier Gaul. This victory, however, pro- 
duced eflects very different from the expectations 
pf the senate. The two consuls were mortally 
wounded ; but Pansa, previously to his death, 
calling Augustus to his bed-side, advised him 
fto join with Antony, telling him, that the senate 
only desired to depress both, by opposing them 
to each other* The advice of the dying consul 
made a deep impression on the mind of Augus- 
tus : so that, from that time, he only sought a 
pretext to break with the senate, lie was wil- 
ling, however, to sound them thoroughly, be- 
fore he came to an open rupture ; wherefore he 
sent to demand the consulship, which was re- 
fused him. He then thought himself nut obliged 
to keep measures with that assembly, but pri- 
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vately entered into a negotiation with Antony 
and Lepidus, concerning a junction of forces^ 
and found thorn as eager to assist, as the senate 
was to oppose him. Assured of the assistance 
fii Augustus upon their arrival in Italy, they 
soon crossed the Alps, with an army of seven- 
teen legions^ breathing revenge against all their 
opponents. 

The senate now began, too late, to perceive 
their error, in daring to disoblige Augustus. 
To atone for it, they gave him the consul- 
ship, which they had so lately refused, 3^^ ' 
with powers superior to all law. The 
first use Augustus made of his new authority, 
was to procure a decree for the condemnation of 
Brutus and Cassius; and, in short, to join his 
forces with those of Antony and Lepidus, 

The first racetitig of these three usurpers 
was near M.utiua, upon a little island of the 
river Panarus, in order that neitl\er might 
be circumvented by the othQrs. Lcpidus first 
entered ; and, finding all things safe, made the 
signal for the other two to approach. They 
embraced eaeh other; and Augustus began 
the conference, by thanking Antony for his 
zeal, in putting Decimus Brutus to death ; who 
being abandoned by his army, had been taken, 
and beheaded by Antony's command. They 
then entered upon the business that lay before 
them, without ,any retrospect of the past. 
Their confereuce lasted three days; and, in 
this time, they fixed a division of the govern- 
ment, and determined the fate of millions. To 
contemplate these men seated, without attend- 
ants, on a desolate island, marking out whole 
cities and nations for destruction, and yet none 
H 3 \» 
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to Oppose their designs, shews what changes may 
quickly be wrought in the bravest people in a 
▼ery short time, and that the age of Fabricius 
And Cato was no more. The result of their con- 
ference was, that the supreme authority should 
be lodged in their hands, under tho title of the 
Triumvirate, for the space of five years; that 
Antony should have Gaul; Lepiclus, Spain; 
And Augustus, Africa and the Mediterranean 
islands. As for Italy, and the eastern provinces, 
they were to remain in common, until their ge- 
neral enemy was entirely subdued. But the last 
article of their union deserves execration ; it was 
agreed, that all theii^ enemies should be destroy- 
ed, of which each presented a list. In these 
Were comprised, not only the enemies, but the 
friends of the triumvirate, since the partisans of 
the one were often found among the oppose rs of 
the other. , Thus Lepidus gave up his brother 
Paulus to the vengeance of his colleague ; An- 
tony permitted the proscription of his uncle 
Lucius ; and Augustus, to his eternal infamy, 
sacrificed the immortal Cicero. Three hundred 
3cnator3, and above two thousand knights, were 
included in this horrible proscription; their for- 
tunes wore confiscated, and their murderers en- 
riched with the spoil. Rome soon felt the effects 
of this infernal union; nothing but cries and la- 
mentations were to be heard through all the 
pity. None dared to refuse entrance to the as- 
sassins, although he had no other hopes of 
safety; and this city, that \vas once the beauty 
of the world, seemed now reduced to desolation 
"by tlie deliberate malice of an infamous trio. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was bne of 

thoee principally sought after. For a while he 

^ ••' • evaded 
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evaded the malice of his pursuers ! and set for* 
wBxd from his Tuscul&n villa, towards the sea* 
side, with an intent to transport himself directly 
out of the reach of his enemies. Tlicre finding 
a vessel ready, he presently embarked ; but the 
winds being averse, and the sea wholly uneasy 
to him, he was obliged to land, and spend the 
night upon shore. Thence he was forced, 
by the impunity of his servants, on board 
again ; but weary of life, and declaring he was 
resolved to die in that country which he had «.o 
often saved, he soon went ashore, and proceeded 
to one of liis own country seats in the vicinity. 
Here he slept soundly for some time, till his 
servants once more forcibly bore him away in a 
litter towards the ship, having heard that he was 
pursued. They were scarcely departed, when 
the assassins arrived at his house, and, perceiving 
him to be fled, pursued him immediately to- 
wards the sea, and overtook him in a wood that 
lay near the shore. Their leader was one Popi- 
lius Lenus, a tribune of the army, whose life 
Cicero had formerly defended and saved< As 
soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants pre- 
pared to defend their master's life, at the hazard 
of their own : but Cicero commanded them to 
set him down, and to make no resistance. They 
cut off his head and his hands, returning with 
these to Rome, as the most agreeable present to 
their cruel- employer. Antony, who was then 
at Rome, received them with extreme joy, re- 
warded the murderer with a large sum of mo- 
ney, and placed Cicero's head on the rostrum ; 
from which he had often declaimed against 
tyranny and oppression. Cicero was slain in the 
sixly-third year of his age; but not until Kc had 
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seen his country ruined before hini. " The 
** glory he obtained," says Julius Caesar," " was 
" us much above all other triumphs, as the ex- 
" tent of the Roman genius was above tliat of 
** the bounds of the Roman empire/' 

Thus the proscription went on to rage for 
some time with unabated fury. As many as 
could escape its cruelty either fled into Mace- 
donia to Brutus, or found refuge with young 
Pompey, w^ho was now in Sicily, and covered 
the Mediterranean with hi* numerous navy. At 
last, both the avarice and vengeance of the 
Triumviri seemed to be fully glutted: they went 
into the senate to declare that the proscription 
was at an end; and Augustus and Antony, 
leaving Lopidus to defend Rome in their ab- 
sence, marched with their army to oppose the 
conspirators, who wore iu)w at^th^ hea^ of a 
formidable army in Asia:7^ ^/'^^'''^^^^^ ^^ 

Brutus and Casbius, the principal of the 
conspirators agaiiiSt Caesar, being driven from 
Rome, went into Greece, where they persuaded 
the Roman students at Athens to declare for the 
cause of freedom. They then parted ; and the 
former raised a powerful army in Macedonia, and 
the adjacent countries, while the latter wtnt into 
Syria, where he soor* mustered twelve legions, 
and reduced his opponent, Dolabella,' to such 
straits as to force him to lay violent hands on 
himself. Both armies soon after joining at Smyr- 
na, such a formidable force began to revive the 
declining spirits of the party, and to unite the 
two generals more closely than ever. Having 
quitted Italy like distressed exiles, they now 
found themselves at the bead of a flourishing 
army, and ia a condition to support a contest, 

\rh€re 
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Vhere the empire of the world depended on the 
event. This astonishing success in raising levies 
Wat chiefly owing to the justice, moderation, 
and humanity of Brutus, who* in every instance, 
seemed studious of the happiness of his country, 
regardless of his own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their affairs, 
that the conspirators formed a resolution of 
going against Cleopatra, who was wholly iu , 
the interest of their opponents. They were 
diverted from this purpose by an information 
that Augustus and Antony were now upon their « 
march, with forty legions, to attack thenl. 
Brutus was inclined to pass with the army into 
Greece and Macedonia, • and there meet the 
enemy ; but Cassius so far prevailed as to have 
the Rhodians and Lycians first reduced, who 
had refused their usual contributions. This ex- 
pedition was immediately accomplished, and 
extraordinary sums were raised by those means, 
the Rhodians having scarcely any thing left 
them but their lives. The Lycians suffered still 
more severely ; for, having shut themselves up 
in the city of Xanthius, they defended the place 
against Brutus with such fury, that neither his 
arts nor entreaties could prevail on them to 
surrender. At length, th^ town being set on 
fire, by their attempting to burn the works of 
the Romans; Brutus, insead of seizing this 
opportunity to storm the place, made every ef- 
fort to preserve it ; but the desperate phrensy 
of the citizens was not to be mollified. Far from 
thinking themselves obliged to their generous 
enemy, for the efforts which- were made to save 
them, they resolved to perish in the flames, which 
they increased by throwing in combustibles oC 
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every kind. Nothing could exceed the distress 
of Brutus, upon seeing the townsmen thus rcso 
lutely bent oj> destroying themselves; he rodff 
• %bout the fortirications, stretching out his hands 
to the Xiinthians, and conjuring them to have 
pity on themselves and their city. But insensi- 
ble to his expostulations, or their own sufferings, 
they rushed into the flames with desperate ob- 
stinacy, and the whole soon became^a heap of 
undistiuguishable ruins. At this horrid spectacle 
Brutus melted into tears, offering a reward to 
every soldier who should bring him a Lycian 
alive. The number of those whom his humanity 
was able to save, amounted to no more than one 
hundred and fifty. 

Brutus and Cassiiis met once more at Sardis, 
and held a private conference, in which they 
mutually retorted blame on each other's Conduct, 
till becoming warm, they both burst into tears. 
Their friends, who were standing at the door, 
overheard the increasing vehemence of their 
voices, and began to dread the consequence?, 
till Favonius, who valued himself upon a cynioal 
boldness, that knew no restraint, entering the 
room with a jest, calmed their mutual animo- 
sity. Cassius was ready enough to forego his 
an::er, being a man of great abilities, but of 
an uneven disposition. Brutus, on the contrary, 
Mas always periectly steady. An even gentleness, 
a noble elevation of sentiment, a strength of 
miinl over which neither vice nor pleasure could 
have any influence, an inflexible tirmness in the 
<lct'i*nce of justice, composed the character of 
that groat man. In conbcquence of these quali- 
ties, lie was beloved by his army, doated upon 
h}- )jh iVicjiils, and admired by all good men. 
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After this conference, nigh ^ S5 

sius invited Brutus and his i\ ^ '«incd 

taininent, where freedom and ^^ ^f 

a white took, place of politr ^ S S ^ "^ 

softened the severity of wisdor ^ 

it was, that Brutus, according 
a spectre in his tent. He was ^ waiwe- 

ful ; but especially now, when oppressed with 
such various cares, he only gave a slicrt time, 
after his rightly repast, to rest, and waking; 
about midnight, generally read or studied till 
morning. It was in the dead of night when his 
fancy was probably heated, and his imagination 
disturbed, that Brutus was thus empioyed, in 
reading by a lamp just cNpiring. On a sudden 
he thought he heard a noise as if somebody en- 
tered, and looking towards the door, he perceived 
it open. A gigantic figure, with a frightful as- 
pect, stood before him, and continued to gaze 
upon him with silent severity. At last Brutu^ 
had courage to speak to it : ** Art thou a danion 
** or a mortal man? and why contest thou to 
" me ?" — " Brutus," replied the phantom, ** I 
** am thy evil genius ; thou shalt see me again at 
•* Phiiippi !" — " Well, then," answered Brutus, 
without being discomposed, " we shall meet 
" again." Upon which, the vision vanished, and 
Brutus, calling to his servants, asked if they had 
seen any thing ; they replied in the negative, and 
he again resumed his studies. 

As Antony and Augustus were now advanced 
into Macedonia, Brutus and his colleague soon 
passed over into Thrace, and arrived at the city 
o/ Phiiippi, near which the forces of. the tri- 
umviri were posted. All mankind now began 
to regard the approaching armies with terror 
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6ise. The empire of the vorld once 
j^jt ij'Lafepended upon the fate of a battle. From 
lut^jy o" the one side, they might expect free- 
but, from the other, a sovereign with 
despotic power. Brutus was the only man who 
looked upon these great events with calmness and 
tranquillity. Indifferent as to success, and sa- 
tisfied with having done hn duty, he said to one 
of his friends ; " If I gain the victory, I shall^ 
" restore liberty to my country ; if I lose it, by 
** dying, I shall be delivered from slavery myself: 
** mycondition is fixed ; I run no risk/' 

The republican army consisted of' fourscore 
thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. The 
Army of the triumviri amounted to a hundred 
thousand foot, and thirteen thousand horse. 
Thus prepared on both sides, they encamped 
near Philippi, a city upon the confines of 
Thrace, situated upon a mountain, towards 
the west of which a plain stretched itself, by a 
> gentle declivity, almost fifteen leagues to the 
banks of the river Strymon. In this plain, about 
three miles from the town, were two little hills at 
about a mile distant from each k}ther, defended 
on one side by mountains, on the 'other by a 
march which communicated with the sea. It 
was upon these two bills that Brutus and Cassius 
fixed their camps : Brutus on the hill towards 
the north ; Cassius on that towards the south ; 
and in the intetmediate space which separated 
them, they cast up lines and a parapet, from one 
hill to the other. Thus they kept a firm com- 
munication between the two camps, which mu- 
tually defended each other. In this common 
«dk>ui^ situatioa they could act as they thought 
" proper. 
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proper, and give battle only when it was deemed 
advantageous to engage. Behind was the sea, 
which furnished them with all kinds of provi- ■ 
ftions ; and at twelve miles distant the island of 
Thasos, which served them for a general ma- 
gazine. The triumviri, on the other hand, were 
encamped on the plain below, and were obliged 
to bring their provisions from fifteen leagues 
distance ; so that it was their interest to hasten 
an engagement. This they offered several 
times; but the patriots contented themselves 
with drawing up their troops at the head of their 
camps, without descending to the plain. Cassius, 
aware of his advantage, resolved to harass the 
enemy, rather than engage them. Bat Brutus 
beginning to suspect the fidelity of some of 
his officers, used ail his influence to persuade 
Cassius to change his resolution ; 'M am impa- 
•* tient," said he, ** to put an end to the mise- 
** ries of nnankind, and in this I have hopes of 
" succeeding, whether I fall or conquer." His 
wishes were soon gratified ; for Antony's soldiers 
having with great labour made a road through 
the marsh which lay to the left of Cassius^s 
camp, by that means opened a communication 
with the island of Thasos, ^hich lay behind him. 
Both armies, in attempting to possess themselves 
of this road,, were drawn at length, to a general 
engagement ; in which the republican leaders 
seem to have anticipated the worst, and to have 
determined .on a voluntary death in case of a 
defeat : " We may now, my friend," cried 
Caisius, embracing Brptus, '^ boldly face the 
•* enemy ; for either we shall be conquerors our- 
^ selves, or be exempt from the tear of those 
•• who are so*" . 
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Augustus being sick, the forces of the trinm- 
viri were commanded by Antony alone, wfao 
began the engagement by a vigorous attack upon 
the lines of Cassius. Brutus, on the other side, 
made a dreadful eruption on the army of Au- 
gustus, and pushed forward vvith so much im- 
petuosity, that he broke them upon the first 
charge. Having penetrated as tar as the camp, 
and cutting in pieces those who were left for its 
defence, his troops immediately began to plun« 
der ; but in the mean time th<j lines of Cassius 
vere forced, and his cavalry put to flight. Evcrj 
effort was made that courage or prudence couid 
dictate, by this unfortunate general to make his 
infantry stand; but he found it impossible to in- 
spire his timorous army with his own resolution* 
He saw his troops entirely routed, his camp taken 
and himself obliged to retire under a little hill 
fit some distance. Brutus, who had gained n 
compltte victory, was just returning at tliis in- 
terval with his triumphaRt army, when he found 
that all was lost on the part of his associate ; he 
sent out a body of cavalry to bring him news of 
Cassius, who perceiving them advance towards 
him, sent one Titinius, to inform himself whe- 
ther they were friends or enemies, 'litinius soon 
joined this body, who received him with great 
transport', informing him of their success; but 
delaying too long, Cassius began to mistake 
them for what his fears had suggested, and cry- 
ing out, " that he had exposed his dearest friend 
** to be taken prisoner,'' he retired to his lient 
with one of his freedmen, named Pindarus, who 
slew him, and then was never heard of after* 
Immediately after, Titinii^. arrived in triumpli 
997ih the body of horsemen : but his i^oy tw(£$ 
I \urnc4 ' 
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iumed inio anguish upon secinii; his friend 
d«ad in his tent before him. Accusing his 
own delay as the canse, he punished it with 
&Uing on his sword*. Brutus was, by this time, 
informed of the defeat of Cassius, and soon afier 
of hh death. He seemed scarcely able to re- 
•triiin the excess of his grief for a man whom he 
railed, " the last otthe Romans." lie bathed 
his dead body with his tears; and telling his 
friends that he thought Cassius happy in be- 
ing beyond the reach oif those misfortunes which 
^mained foi them to suffer, he ordered him 
to be privately removed, lest the general know- 
ledge of hjs death should dispirit the army. It 
.was^ in fact, this precipitate despair of Cassius 
which seems to have finally and fatally turned 
the fortifne of the day. 

The first care of Brutus, when he became sole 
general, was to rally the dispersed troops of 
Cassius, and animate them with fresh hopes of 
victory. As they had lost all they possessed, he 
promised each man two thousand denarii, as a 
recompence for his being plundered. This 
inspired them with new ardour ; but Brutus 
liad not confidence suihcicnt to face the adver- 
•ary, who offered him battle the ensHin^:^ day. 
His aim was to starve his encmi<»s, who began 
to be in extreme want of protisi jus. But his 
i^^inglc opinion was over-ruled by the rest of his 
army, who now grew every day more confident 
of their strength, and nnire arrogant in their de- 
laands. He was therefore, attor a respite of 
twenty days, obliged to comply with their soli- 
citations to try the fate 6f a battle. Bath armies 
being drawn out, they remained a long while 
dl^osite to each other, without offeriu<^ to ew- 
I 2 ^^^^. 
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gage. It is said that the general himself had 
.lost much of his natural ardour, by the return 
of the spectre the preceding night : however, he 
encourage] his men as much as possible, and 
gave the signal for battle within tliree hours of 
sun-set. As before, he had the advantage where 
he commanded in person ; but his left wing, 
fearing to be taken in flank, stretched itself outt 
in order to enlarge its front; by means of which 
it became too weak to stand the shock of the 
enemy. It was there that the army of Brutus 
began to yield ; and Antony pushing forwards, 
drove the republicans so far back as to be abl6 
to turn and attack Brutus in the rear. The 
troops which had belonged to Cassius communi* 
cated their terror to the rest of the forces, till, 
at last, the whole army gave way. Brutus, sur- 
rounded by the most valiant of his officers, fought 
for a long time with desperate valour. The son 
of Cato fell fighting by his side, as also the 
brother of Cassius ; at last, he was obliged 
to yield to necessity, and ficd. In the mean 
time the two triumviri, now assured of victory, 
expressly commanded that the general should 
not escape, for fear he should renew the war. 
Thus the whole body of the enemy seemed 
chiefly intent on Brutus alone, and his capture 
inevitable. In this deplorable exigence, Lu* 
cilius his friend, resolved b)' his own deadi, 
to effect the general's safety. Perceiving m 
body of Thracian horse closely pursuing Bru« 
tus, and just upon the point of taking bim, 
he boldly threw himself in the way, telling 
them that hp was Brutus. The Thracians, over- 
joyed with so great a prize, immediately dis- 
patched some of their companions, with the newt 

of 
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of their success, to the army. Upon this, the 
ardour of the pursuit abating, Antony marched 
<iut to meet his prisoner, and to lia^tcn his death, 
€r insult his mistortunes. Seoini; the' 'Ihracians 
approach, he began to prepare himself for the 
interview; but the faithtui Lucihus advancing 
vith a cheerful air," li ia not Brutus," i^aid he,~ 
•* that is taken ; fortune has not yet had the 
** power of committing so great an outrage upon 
•' virtue. As to my iiie, it is well lost in pre- 
•' serving his honour ; take it, for 1 have deceived 
** you." Antony struck with his fidelity, })ar- 
^oned him upon the spot ; and from that time 
honoured him with his triendship,and loaded him 
ivith his favours. 

In the mean time Brutus, with a small num- 
ber of his friends, crossed a rivulet ; and, night 
coming on, he sat down untler a rock which 
concealed him from the pursuit of tiie enemy. 
Alter taking breath for a little timr , he carst his 
eyes up to Heaven, all spangled with stars; and 
repeated a line from Euripides, containing a wish 
to the gods, *' That guilt should not pass in 
** this life without punishment !" To this he ad- 
ded another from the same poet: "O Virtue ! 
** thou empty name, I have worshipped thee as 
** a real good, but find thou art only the slave 
" of fortune." He then called to mind, with 
great tenderness, those whom he had seen 
perish in battle, and sent out Statilius to gain 
some information of those that remained; but 
lie was soon killed by a party of the enemies' 
horse. Brutus judging very rightly of his fate, 
now resolved to die likewise, and spoke to those 
who stood round him to lend him their last sad 
assistance. None of them, however, could com- 
15 \M 
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with with his melancholy demand. Upon this, < 

raising himself up, tad stretching out his hands, 
he spoke to them with a seiene countenance, 
saying, ** That he was happy in the fidelity of 
^* his friends ; happy in the consciousness of his 
** own rectitude; and though he fell, yet his 
'* death was more glorious than the triumphs of ' 

'* the enemy, since they were successful in the | 

. ^ cause of usurpation, and he overthrown in the i^ 

** defence of virtue/' He then retired to a little 
distance with Strato, who was his master in ora* .* 
t6ry, and entreated him to do h^m the last office / 
of friendship ; Strato, however* expressed his re- 
luctance to take upon him so shocking an office ; 
but being farther urged, he averted his tace, 
and presented the sword's point to Brutus, who 
^^^ threw himself upon it, and immediately 
25. ' expired. Thus ended Brutus, and with 
him all hopes of liberty in Rome.. The 
rriumviri now became irresistible ; and though 
Pompey's younger son was still alive, and at the 
head of a powerful army, yet, with the united Ij^' 
forces of tiie empire against him, little could be 
expected by his friends or i^ared by h^ en^iej 
from his greatest efforts. "H^ ^jJLa^^ 

The first care of the tminrtrnTorwher of 
Antony and Augustus, for Lepidus had little 
weight, waii,, after this decisive battle, to punish 
those whom they had formerly marked for 
vengeance. Hortensiu8» Dnisus, and Quintilius 
Varus', all men of the first rank in the common* 
wealth, cither killed themselves or were slain, 
A senator and his son were ordered to ca$t lots 
lor their lives, but both refused it : the father 
voluntarily gave himself up to the executioner, 
and the son stabbed himself before his face. An* 

other 
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Other begged to have the rites of burial after his 
death ; to which Augustus replied, ** that he 
** would find a grave in the vultures that devour- 
** ed him/* But chiefly the people lamented to 
see the head of Brutus sent to Rome, to be 
thrown at the foot of Caesar's statue. His ashes, 
however, were sent to his wife Portia, "Cato's 
daughter, who, following the example of her 
husband and father, killed herself by swallowing 
burning coals. It is observed, that of all those 
who had a hand in the death of Caesar, not one 
died a natural death ; and such is generally the 
fete of those who engage in civil broils. 

The power of the triumviri being thus e<:ta- 
blished upon the ruin of the commonwealth, 
they began to think of enjoying that homage to 
which they had aspired. Antony went into 
Greece, and spent some time at Athens in phi- 
losophic enjoyment. He passed thence over 
to Asia, where all the monarchs of the East, 
who acknowledged the Roman power, came 
to pay him their obedience, or court his favour. 
In this manner^ he proceeded from kingdom to 
kingdom, attended by a crowd of sovereigns, 
exacting contributions, distributing rewards, and 
giving away crowns, with capricious insolence. 
But, among all the sovereigns of the East, none 
had such a distinguished place in his regard as 
Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of Egypt. . 

Having received orders from Antony to clear 
herself of some slight imputation of infidelity 
to his cause ; she readily complied, equally con- 
scious of her innocence and the power of her 
beauty. She was now in her twenty-seventh 
year, and consequently improved those alhird*- 
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iiicnts by art, which, in earlier age, had tvo» 
the aftcction of Caesar. Her addrejis and wit 
were unrivalled; and though there were some 
women in Rome her equals in beauty, none 
could match her in the charms of seducing 
conversation. Antony .was in Tarsus, a city of 
Ciiicia, when Cleopatra was resolved to attend 
his court in person. She sailetl down the river 
Cydnus, at the mouth of which the city stood, 
with the most sumptuous pageantry. Her galley 
was covered with gold, the sails of purple, large, 
and floating in the wind. The oars, of silver, 
kept tune to the sound of flutes and cymbals. 
She herself reclined on a couch spangled with 
stars of gold, and with such ornaments as po- 
ets and painters had usually ascribed to VtMiUs. 
On each side were boys like cupids, who fanned 
her by turns; while the most beautiful nymphs, 
dressed like Nereids and Graces, were placed at 
proper distances around her. Upon the banks 
of the river were kept burning the most exqui- 
site perfumes, while an infinite numU-r of people 
gazed upon the sight with a mixture of deliglu 
and admiration. Antony was instantly capiisa- 
ted with her beauty ; and abandoning business 
to satisfy his passion, shortly alter followed her 
into Egypt. 

While he remained in this country, indulging in 
the most vicious refinements of voluptuous plea- 
jsure, Augustus, who took upon him to lead 
back the veteran troops and settle them in Italy, 
was assiduously employed in providing for their 
subsistence. He had promised them lands at 
home, as a recompence for their pist services; 
but he could not fulfil his eDgagements, without 

ej^pelling 
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expelling the former inhabitants^ In consequence 
of this, multitudes of women and children, 
whose tender years and innocence exoited uni- 
Tersal compassion, daily filled the temples and 
the streets with their lamentations. Numbers of 
husbandmen and' shepherds came to deprecate 
the conqueror's intention, or to obtain an habi- 
tation in some other part of the world. Among 
this sad groupe was the poet Virgil, to whom 
mankind are more indebted than to a thousand 
conquerors; and who alone, of all his neigh- 
bours, obtained the favour of Augustus. 

Italy and Rome now felt extreme miseries. 
The insolent soldiers plundered without re- 
straint; while Sextus Pompey, being master 
of the sea, cut off all foreign communication, 
and prevented the people's receiving their usual 
supplies of corn. To these mischiefs was added 
the commencement of another civil war* Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, who had been left at 
Rome, felt for some time all the rage of jea- 
lousy, and resolved to try every method of 
reclaiming her husband from the arms of Cleo- 
patra. Considering a breach with Augustus as 
the only probable means of rousing him from 
his lethargy ; with the assistance of Lucius, h^ 
brother-in-law, who was then consul, she began 
to sow the seeds of dissension. The pretext 
was, that Antony should have a share in the 
distribution of the lands. This produced some 
negociations between them; and Augustus 
offered to make the veterans themselves um* 
pires in the dispute. Lucius refused to ac- 
quiesce: and, being at the head of more than 
six legions, mostly composed of such as were 
disposscssedi he resolved to enforce his ckivcv^. 
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Thus a new war was excited between Augiistui 
and Antony; or, at least, the generals of the 
lait<*r acting under the assumed sanction of his 
name. Augustus was victorious: Lucius was 
coniitrained to retreat to Perusia, a city of Etru- 
ria, where he was closely besieged, and at last 
reduced to such extremity, by famine, that he 
came out in person, and delivered himself up 
to the mercy of the conqueror. Augustus re- 
ceived him very honourably, and generously 
pardoned him and all his followers ; after whicii 
he returned to Rome, 

Antony, who, during this interval, was revel- 
ling in all the studied luxuries procured tor him 
by his insidious mistress, having heard of the 
fate of his adherents, resolved to oppose Augus- 
tus in person. Accordingly, jie sailed at the 
head of a considerable fleet, from Alexandria 
to Tyre; thence to Cyprus and Rhodes; and 
had an interview with Fulvia, his wife, at 
Athens, lie much censured her meddling dis- 
position; testified the utmost contempt for her 
person ; and leaving her upon her death-bed, at 
Sycyon, hastened into Italy to fight Augustus, 
They met at Brundusium; and it was now 
thoujibt that the flames of a civil war were going 
to blaxe out afresh. But a negociation being 
proposed by t\\e activity of Cocceius, a friend 
to both, a reconciliation was at last effected^ 
All oti'ences and aflronts were mutually for- 
given ; and to cement the union, a marriage was 
concluded between Antony and Octavia, th« 
sister of Augustus. A new division of the Ro- 
man emt)ire was made Ixjtween them; Augus- 
tus was to have the command in the West; Au- 
iooy in the Last; while Lepidus wi^ obhged 

ta 
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to content himself with the provinces in Africa. 
As for Sextus Pompoius,*he was permilod to re- 
tain all the islands he already poJi^essed, together 
with Peloponnesus. It was likewise stipulated to 
leave the sea open, and pay the people what corn 
wtts due out of Sicily. 

The calm occasioned hy this compromise. 
continued for some time. Anthony led his forces 
against the Parthians ; over whom his lieutenant, 
Vcntidius, had gained some advantages. Aucjus- 
tos drew the greatest part of his army into Gaul, 
wkere were some disturbances ; and Pompey 
went to attach his newly-ceded province to his 
interest. It was in this quarter, however, that 
fresh motives were given for renewing the war. 
Antony, who was obliged by treaty to quit Pe- 
loponnesus, refused to evacuate it till Pompey 
had satisfied him for such debts as were due to 
Lim from the inhabitants. Pompey, rejecting 
this proposal with disdain, immediately titled 
out a new fleet, and renewed his former enter- 
prises, cutting off the corn and provisons that 
were consigned to Italy. Thus the grievances of 
the poor wece renewed : and the people began to 
complain, that, instead of three tyrants, they were 
now oppressed by four. 

In this exigence, Augustus, who had long me- 
ilitated the best means of diminishing the num- 
ber, resolved to begin by getting rid of Pompey. 
His first attemptwas to invade Sicily ; but his fleet 
being overpowered in his passage by Pompey, 
and afterwards shattered in a storm, he was ob- 
liged to postpone his designs to the ensuing year. 
During this interval, he was reinforced by a no- 
ble fleet of one himdred end twenty ships, by 
Antony^ with which he resolved ouc^ moxe v^ ^ 
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3icily OA three several quarters. But fortune 
seemed still determined to oppose him ; he was 
a second time disabled by a storm ; which so 
raised the vanity ' of Pompey, that he began 
to style himself the son of Neptune. Augus-- 
tus, however, having speedily refitted his 
navy, and recruited his forces, gave the com- 
mand of both to Agrippa, his faithful friend 
and associate in war. Agrippa proved him- 
self worthy of the trust reposed in him ; and 
^ Q soon gave his advei-sary a complete and 
31^' final overthrow. Thus undone, Pompey 
„ ^ resolved to fly to Antony, from whom 
17 J Y.* he expected refuge for past services. 
However, a gleam of hope offering, he 
tried once more, at the head of a small body of 
men, to make himself independent^ and even 
surprised Antony's lieutenants, who had been 
sent to accept his submissions : but being at last 
abandoned by his soldiers, and delivered up, he 
was put to death ; and in him ended the male 
offspring of Pompey the Great. 

This removed one very powerful, obstacle to 
the ambition of Augustus, and stimulated him 
to hasten the destruction of the rest of his asso- 
ciates. Lepidus soo'h furnished a sufficient 
pretext for depriving him of his share in the 
triumvirate. - Being now at the head of twenty- 
two legions, with a strong body of cavalry, he 
vainly supposed that his present power was more 
than an equivalent to the popularity of Au- 
gustus ; and . in consequence, resolved upon 
adding Sicily to his province, to which he 
laid claim, as having first invaded it. Au- 
gustus sent to expostulate upon these procced- 
Ji]gs; but Lepidus fiercely^ zepliedt ^* That he 

** was 
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'^ was determined to have his share in the admi- 
'' nistrationy and would no longer allow any 
" one to engross all the authority/' Augustus 
l>eing previously informed of the disposition of 
Lepidus's soldiers, with great boldness, went 
alone to his camp, and with no other assistance 
than private bounties, and the authority he had 
gained by his former victories, resolved to de- 
pose his rival. The soldiers thronged round 
him with the most dutiful alacrity, while Le- 
pidus exerted himself to prevent their defection. 
But Augustus, though he received a wound 
from one of the centurions, flew, with great pre- 
sence of mind, to the place where the military 
ensigns were planted, and flourishing one of 
them in the air, all the legionary soldiers ran in 
crowds, and saluted him as their general. Le- 
pidus, thus abandoned by his men, ' divested him* 
self of the badges of his authority,* and submis* 
sively threw himself at the feet of Augustus. 
The heir of Caesar despised his colleague too 
much to take his life, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the army ; but deprived him of 
all his former power, and banished him to Cir- 
cceum. There he remained the rest of his life, 
a melancholy instance of disappointed ambition. 
Augustus was received, upon his return to 
Rome, with universal joy; the senators met him 
at the gates, and conducted him to the capitol ; 
and, when he had there returned thanks to the 
gods, the people crowned with garlands of flow- 
ers, waited upon him to his palace. Antony noW 
alone remained to prevent his attainment of so- 
vereign and undivided power; and his character 
and conduct greatly facilitated the designs which 
his ambitious rival conceived agaiusX I^vri. '^^^ 
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military reputation, which had alone supperted 
him, began to be lobt, and he seemed to live 
only to pleasure, lleoardless of the business of 
the state, he spent whole days and nights in the 
company of Cleopatra, who studied every art to 
increase his passion, and vary his entertainments. 
Few women have been so much celebrated tor the 
art of giving novelty to pleasure, and making 
trifles important: ingenious in filling up the 
pauses of sensual delight, she assumed every 
•character, and always presented something no- 
vel and captivating. Antony was so much fas- 
cinated by her wiles, that he was resolved to 
enlarge her sphere of luxury, by granting her 
many of those kingdoms which belonged to the 
Roman empire. He gave her all Phoenicia, 
Coelo-Syria and Cyprus, with a great part of 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea; — gifts which he had 
»o right to bestow, but which he pretended to 
grant in imitation of Hercules. This complication 
of vice and folly at last totally exasperated the 
Romans, while Augustus, with a malicious inge- 
nuity, took care to exaggerate all his defects. 
At length, finding the people sufficiently irri- 
tated against him, he resolved to send Octavia, 
who was then at Rome, to Antony, as if with 
a view of reclaiming her husband ; but in fact, 
to furnish a sufficient pretext of declaring war 
against him, as he expected she would be dis- 
missed with contempt. 

Antony was now at the city of Leucopolis, 
revelling with his infamous paramour, when h^ 
hi^ard that Octavia had reached Athens, upon 
her journey to visit him. On this occasion, 
Cleopatra pilayed off all her arts, and wrought 
MO effectually on tbe passions of ber lover^ that 
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he Ordered his wife to return homo, without deign- 
mg xo see her. lie cncu proceeded to repudiate 
her, and to marry Cleopntra. Accord iirtjly, he 
assembled the people of Alexandria in the public 
theatre, where under an alcove ot* silver, were 
placed two thrones of g(»ld, one for himself and 
the other for the queen. I'hcre he seated him- 
self, dressed like Bacchus, while Cleopatra sate 
beside him clothed in the ornaments and attri- 
butes of Isis, the principal deity of the Egyptians, 
Having declared her queen of all the countries 
which he had already bestowed upon her, he as- 
sociated^ Caesario, her son by Csesar, as a partner 
in the government; and to the two children, 
Avhich he had by her himself, he gave the title of 
King of Kings, with very extensive dominions. 
One folly is generally the parent of many more. 
New luxuries and pageantries were studied, and 
new modes of protusion found out : no less 
than sixty thousand pounds of our money was 
lavished ^i]>bn one single entertainment ; and 
it is said, that upon this occa.^ion, thai Cleopatra 
dissolved a pearl ot great value in vinegar, and 
drank it off. Yet amidst all this voluptuous pro- 
fusion, they were neither of them happy. An- 
tony, we are told, was in constant apprehension 
of being poisoned, and Cleopatra ot being for- 
saken. 

The insult ofiered to his sister, Augustus 
eagerly emliiaced, as a sudicient provocatic^n 
for deciannii war against Antony ; and avowed 
his iiueutiohs to the senate. Prt^par itions were 
accordingly made on both sides, and sonie at- 
tempts at negociation took place ; but they ter- 
minated in increased animoMty. Antony at last 
Commenced hosiile movements, by orciering 

K 2 Cvx.\A^\M'^^ 
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Canidius, who commanded his army^ to Biarch 
without delay into Europe ; while he and Cleo- 
patra followed to Samos, to prepare for carrying 
on the war with vigour ; but his conduct was a 
ridiciilous mixture of inconsistencies. On one 
side, allrthe kings and princes from Egypt to the 
£.uxine sea had orders to send himt hither supplies 
both of men, provisons, and arras ; on the other . 
side, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, and 
musicians of Greece, were likewise enjoined to 
attend him. * Thus, frequently when a ship was 
thought to arrive, laden with soldiers, arms, 
and ammunition, it was found only filled with 
players and theatrical machinery. In this man- 
ner he laboured to unite incompatible pursuits : 
the kings who attended him endeavoured to 
gain his favour more by their entertainments than 
their warlike preparations; the provinces strove 
rather to please him by sacrificing to his divinity 
than by their alacrity in his defence ; so that 
some were heard to say, ** What rejoicings 
" would not this man make for a victory, 
" when he thus triumphs at the eve of 9, 
" dangerous war!" In short, his best friends 
now began to forsake his interest, and to give him 

upforiost>f ^^.^ iS^f^^y 

His delay at Samos, aira afterwards at Ath 



His delay at Samos, aira afterwards at Athens, 
was extremely favourable to the arms of Au- 
gustus. Had Antony immediately proceeded 
into Italy, the event might have been doubtful ; 
but he gave his opponent leisure to make am- 
ple and deliberate preparations for war, which 
was afterwards declared in form. Meanwhile, 
Antony's followers were invited over to join Au- 
gustus, with great promises of rewards ; but, out 
of policy, they were not yet declared enemies. 

At 
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At length, both sides ihf u^ht thomselvcs in 
readiness to begin the war, v.ith annus suitable 
to the greatness of the eii.|jiie tley t ii.ion.J.ed 
for. The one was lollowcti '^y uii th-j lore* s uf 
thceast; the other drewatier ium all ihe trei'^th 
of the west. Antony's force co:i. posed .. o(*«ly of 
a hundred thousand foot, aiiil tv^viv( lli«>usu:»d 
horse; while his fleet ainouiiteci t(' ii\e huiuiied 
ships of war. Ihe army ui Auii;r..'>tus musu red 
but eighty thousand ioot, Liit e(iLiu.i:c'i Lis ad- 
versary's in the number ot Citvairy ; \ hile his 
fleet was only half as numerous as A.ihjnj^'s : 
but the ships were better built, and better 
manned. ' 

A naval battle, fought near Art mm, a city 
of Epirus, at the entrance of tJK; <:;;df of Am 
bracia, decided the fate of the lluiniin. world, 
and threw it under a smgle drspot. Antony 
ranged his shij)S before the mouth of the gul! ; 
and Augustus drew up his fleet in opposition. 
Neither geueral assumed any fixed station to 
command in, but went about from ship to ship, 
wherever his presence was necessary. In the 
mean time, the two land armies, on opposite 
sides of the gulf, were drawn up, only as spec- 
tators of the engagement, and encouraged the 
respective fleets, by their shouts. The a ^ 
battle began on both sides, with great * ' 
ardour, and after a new mode. The prows 
of I heir vessels were armed with brazen points ; 
and with these they drove furiously against each 
other. In this conflict the ships of Antony 
came with greater force, but those of Augustus 
avoided the shock with greater dexterity. On 
Antony's side the sterns of the ships were raised 
in the form of a tower; from which the manners 
K 3 ^^^^ 
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threw arrows from machines for that purpose. 
Those of Augustus, made use of long poles, 
hooked with iron, and fire-pots. They fought 
in this manner, for some time, with equal ani- 
mosity ; but with little advantage on either side. 
But all of a sudden, Cleopatra determined the 
fortune of the day. She was seen fleeing from 
the engagement, attended by sixty sail ; struck, 
perhaps, with the terrors natural to her sex : but 
what increased the general amazement, was, to 
behold Antony himself following soon after, and 
leaving his fleet to the mercy of his opponent. 
The engagement, notwithstanding, continued 
with great obstinacy till five in the evening; 
when Antony's forces, partly constrained by the 
conduct of Agrippa, and partly persuaded by the 
promises of Augustus, submitted to the conque- 
ror. The.land forces soon after followed the ex- 
ample of the navy; and all submitted to the vic- 
tor without striking a blow, the fourth day after 
the battle. 

When Cleopatra fled," the infatuated Antony 
pursued her in a five-oared gaily; and, coming 
along-side of her ship, entered it without seeing, 
or being seen by her. For three whole days he 
continued in silent reflection, during which, 
cither through indignation or .shame, he neither 
saw nor spoke to Cleopatra, At last, the queen's 
female attendants reconciled them, and love be- 
came triumphant. Not suspecting the defection 
of his army, he now dispatclied orders to his 
lieutenant Canidius, to conduct it into Asia. 
However, he was soon undeceived when he ar- 
rived in Africa, where he was informed of their 
submitsion to his rival. This account so trans- 
ported h'lm with rage, that he was with dif- 
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iiculty prevented from killing himself; Lmu at 
length, at the entreaty of his friends, he re- 
turned to Alexandria in shame and dismay. 
Cleopatra, however, seemed to retain that for- 
titude in her misfortunes, which had utterly 
abandoned her admirer. Having amassed con- 
siderable riches, by confiscations, and other acts 
of violence, she formed the singular and roman- 
tic project, of conveying her whole fleet over 
the isthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, and 
of finding an asylum in another region beyond 
the reach of Rome. Some of the vessels wer^ 
actually transported thither, pursuant to her'* 
orders: but the Arabians having burned them, 
and Antony dissuading her from the design, 
she abandoned it for the more improbable 
scheme of defending Egypt againt ;the conque- 
ror; or of obtaining better terms, from her 
show of resistance. It is even believed that 
she would have saved herself at the expence of 
Antony ; and that she was not yet without som6 
hopes from the power of her charms, though 
she had arrived almost at the age of forty. 
Those arts which had been so successful with 
the greatest men of Rome, it seems, she was 
desirous of piactisin<5 on Augustus. In three 
embiissies which were sent one after another, 
from Antony to Augustus in Asia, the q«ieen 
had always her secret agents, charged with 
particular proposals in her name. Antony was 
so humbled, that he desired no more than that 
his life might be spared, and to have the li- 
berty of passing the remainder of his days in 
obscurity. To these proposals Augustus made 
no reply. Cleopatra sent him also public pro- 
posals in favour of her child veu\ bvxt ^X. \3&ft 
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same time privately resigned him her crown. 
To the queen's public proposal, no answer was 
given; to her private offer he replied, by giving 
her assur ances of his favour, in case she sent 
away Antony, or put him to death. These ne- 
gociations could not be kept from the knowledge 
of Antony, whose jealousy and rage every oc- 
currence now contributed to heighten. He 
built a small solitary house upon a mole in the 
sea, and there shut -himself up, shunning all 
commerce with mankind, and professing to imi- 
tate Timon the man-hater. But, his furious 
jealousy drove him again into society ; for hear- 
ing that Cleopatra had many secret conferences 
with Thyrsus, an emissary Trom Augustus, he 
seized him, and having ordered him to be cru- 
elly scourged, sent him back to his patron. At 
the same time, he sent letters by him, im- 
porting that he had chastised Thyrsus for in- 
sulting a man in misfortues : but withal, he gave 
Augustus permission to avenge himself, by scourg- 
ing in the same manner, liipparchus, Antony's 
freedman, who had abandoned his master's for- 
tune. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the war were 
conducted with great spirit, and Egypt was 
once more the theatre of the contending armies 
of Rome. Callus, the lieutenant of Augustus, 
look Paretonium, which opened the whole coun- 
try to his incursions. On the other side, An- 
tony, who had still considerable forces by sea and 
land, endeavoured to recover that important 
place from the enemy, by appealing to the le- 
gigns he had once commanded. In these hopes, 
be approached, and exhorted them to remember 
ibejr former vows of fidelity : but Gallus ordered 

all 
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all the trumpets to sound, in order to hinder 
Antony from being heard ; so that he was ob- 
liged to retire. 

Augustus himself was in the mean time ad- 
vancing with another army before Pelusium, 
which the governor of the city, either wanting 
Courage to defend, or previously instructed by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take 
possession of, without resistance ; so that Au- 
gustus having now no obstacle in his way to 
Alexandria, marched thither with all expedition. 
Antony, upon his arrival, sallied out to oppose 
him, fighting with great desperation, and putting 
the enemy's cavalry to flight. This slight ad- 
vantage revived his declining hopes; and, he 
detcnnined to make a resolute; and final effort 
both by sea' and land ; but previously offer- 
ed to fight his adversary in single combat. 
Augustus too well knew the inequality of 
their situations, to comply with the offer ; 
he, therefore, coolly replied, that Antony, 
had ways enough to die, beside single com- 
bat. 

The evening before the day appointed for this 
last desperate attempt, he ordered a grand enter- 
tainment to be prepared. " Give me good wine, 
" and good cheer," cried he to his friends ; ** let 
** me live to-day : to-morrow, perhaps, you 
** may serve another master." At day-break, 
Antony posted the few troops he had remaining, 
upon a rising ground near the city ; thence he 
sent orders to his galleys to engage the enemy. 
There he waited to be a spectator of the com- 
bat ; and at first he had the satisfaction to see 
them advance in good order. But, his joy was 
soon turned into rage> when he saw his ships 
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only saluting those of Augustus, and both fleets 
uniting together, and sailing back into the har- 
bour; and, at the same instant, his cavalry also 
deserted him. He tried, however, to icad on 
his infantry; which were easily vanquished ;*and 
he himself compelled to return into the town. 
His rage was now ungovernable ; he could not 
help crying out in agony as he passed, that he 
was betrayed by Cleopatra : and in fact these 
suspicions were just, for it was by secret orders 
from the queen, that the fleet had passed over to 
Augustus. 

Cleopatra had,- for a long while, dreaded the 
effects of Antony's jealousy ; and had, some 
time before, prepared a method of obviating 
any sudden sallies it might produce. Near the 
temple of Isis she erected a building, which was 
seemingly designed for a sepulchre. Hither she 
removed all her treasure, and most valuable ef- 
fects, covering them over with torches, faggots, 
ftnd other combustible matter. This sepulchre 
she designed to answer a double purpose;— as 
well to screen her from the sudden resentment 
of Antony, as to make Augustus believe that 
she would burn all her treasures, in case he 
refused her proper terms of capitulation. Here, 
therefore, she retired from Antony's present 
furyr shutting the gates, which were fortified 
with bolts and bars of iron ; bi*t in the mean 
time, gave orders that a report should be spread 
of her death. This news, which soon reached 
Antony, recalled all his former love and tender-^ 
ness. He lamented her death with the same vio- 
lence with which he had but a few minutes before 
seemed to desire it. ** Wretched man," exclaimed 
he, " what is there now worth living for ; since all 

•' that 
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** that could soothe or soften my cares is depart- 
•* ed ! O Cleopatra, our separation does not so 
** much afflict me, as the disgrace I suffer, in 
" permitting a woman to instruct me in the 
" ways of dying." He then called to one of 
his frcedmcu named Eros, whom he had engag- • 
ed by oath to kill him, whenever fortune should 
drive him to this last resource. Errus being com-' 
manded to perform his promise; this faithful 
follower drew the sword, as if to execute his 
orders; but turning his face, plunged it into 
his own bosom, and died at his master's feet, 
Antony, for a while, hung over his faithful ser- 
vant, in silent agony; then taking up the sword, 
stabbed himself in the belly, and fell backward 
on a couch. 

Though the wound was mortal, yet it did 
not immediately deprive him of life ; and he 
conjured his attendants to finish what he had be- 
gun: but they all fled in horror and affright. 
He therefore continued fof some time, crying 
out and writhing with pain, till he was informed, 
by one of the queen's secretaries that his mistress 
was still alive. He then earnestly desired to be 
carried to the place where she was. They ac- 
cordingly brought him to the gate of the sepul- 
chre ; but Cleopatra, who would not permit it 
to be opciied, appeared at the window, and 
threw down cords, to pull him up. In this 
manner, assisted by her two female attendants, 
fhe raised him all bloody from the ground; , ' 
and while yet suspended in the air, he continued 
stretching out his hands to encourage her. Hav- 
ing eflfected their purpose, they carried bim to 
a couch, on which they gently laid him. Cleo- 
patra QQW gaye way to %»t iioi:rovr) t^axitv^ \i^\^ 
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clothes, beating her breast, and kissing the 
wound of which he was dying. She callied 
^^im ber lord, her husband, her emperor, and 
seemed to have forgotten her own distres^, in 
the greatness of his sufferings. Antony en- 
treated her to moderate the transports of her 
grief, and asked for some wine. After he had 
drunk, he entreated Cleopatra to endeavour to 
preserve her life, if she could do it with honour; 
and recommended Proculeius, a friend of Au- 
gustus, as one she might rely on, to be her in- 
tercesssor. He exhorted her not to lament for 
his misfortunes, but to congratulate him upon 
his former felicity ; to consider him as one who 
had lived the mo^t powerful of naen, and at last 
died a Roman death. Soon after he had done 
speaking, he expired. Proculeius now made 
his appearance by command of Augustus, who 
• had been informed of Antony's desperate con- 
duct, Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, 
and would not confer with Proculeius, except 
through the gate, which was very well secured. 
But, having amused her by an appearance of re- 
tiring, while one of his fellow-soldiers kept her 
in conversation; he entered with two more, by 
the window at which Antony had been drawn 
up, and immediately ran down to the gate. On 
this, one of the women crying out, that they 
were tak'^n alive, Cleopatra drew a poniard, and 
tttteniptccJ ro stab herself. Proculeius, pre- 
venting the blow, gently remonstrated on her 
cruelty, in refusing so good a prince as his 
master was, the pleasure of displaying his cle- 
mency, lie then forced the poniard out of her. 
hand, and lei.\ing every thing secured, went to. 
uct^ufunt Augustus witli wl^t he Had don^. • 
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Augustus was extremely pleased at finding 
Cicopatra in his power: he sent Epaphroditus 
to bring her to his palace, and to watch over her 
with ^he utmost circumspection ; at the same 
time enjoining him to treat her with the respect 
due to her rank. But nothing could reconcile 
her to captivity ; and her aggravated ills produced 
a fever, which she seemed willing to increase. 
She resolved to abstain from taking nourish- 
ment, under the pretence of a regimen necessa- 
ry for her disorder; but Augustus, being made 
acquainted with the real motive, began to 
threaten her, with regard to her children, in 
case she should persist. This was the only pu- 
nishment that could now aftect her; and tliere- 
fore she received whatever was prescribed for 
her recovery. 

In the mean time, Augustas made his entry 
into Alexandria; taking care to mitigate the 
fears of the inhabitants, by conversing t'aniiliarly 
as he went along with A reus, the philosopher, 
a native of the place. Tiie citizens, however, 
trembled at his approach ; and when he placed 
himself upon the tribunal, they prostrated them- 
selves, with their faces to the ground, befoi<J 
him. Augustus presently ordered them to rise, 
telling them, that he was induced to pardon 
them, out of respect for Alexander, who was 
the founder of their city; his admiration of its 
beauty; and his friendship for Areus, their fel-, 
low-citizen. Jl'wo only of particular note were 
put to death upon this occasion; Antony's eldest 
son Anlyllus, and Cajsario, the son of Juliu> 
Ciesar, both betrayed inU) his hands by their 
respective, tutors, who themselves soon alter 
justly suffered for their perfidy. The rest of 
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Cleopatra's children were treated with great ifi* 
duigence, and as their mother* was recovered 
from her late indisposition, he came to visit her 
in person. Slie received him lying on a couch, 
in a careless manner; and upon his entering 
the apartment, rose up to prostrate herself be- 
fopi him. She was dressed in nothing but a 
loose robe; her . hair was dishevelled, her 
voice trembling, her complexion pale, and her 
eyes red with weeping. Yet still her natural 
beauty ftcemed to gleam through the distresses 
that jiurrounded her; and the graces of her mo- 
tion, and the alluring softness of her looks, still 
bore testimony to the former power of her charms* 
Augustus raised her with his usual complaisance, 
and desiring Her to sit, placed himself beside 
her. Cleopatra had been prepared for this inter- 
view^ and made use of every method she could 
' think of, to propitiate the conqueror. She al- 
ternately employed apologies, entreaties, and 
allurements to obtain his favour, and softca his 
resentment. She talked of Caesar*s humanity tor 
those in distress; she read some of his letters to 
her, full of tenderness -, and enlarged upon the 
long intimacy that had passed between thorn. 
** But of what service," cried she, are now all . 
*^ his benefits to me! Why coukl I not die with 
''him! Yet he still lives — mt^thinks I see hin> 
'* still before me — he revives in yoa." 

To her arguments, her importunity, and her 
solicitations, Augustus answered with a cold in- 
diflference, scarcely venturing to meet her eyes ; 
but when she intimated, as he supposed, a desire 
of life, he was highly pleased, and assured her, 
.that she should be indulged to the height of hcF 
•xp^cUtigjis. lie then took leave and departed ; 

inwgiujo^ 
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imagining he had reconciled her to life, and that 
he should have the glory of leading her as a 
captive in lus triumph on his return to Rome;: 
but in this he was deceived. Cleopatra, all the 
while, had kept a correspondence with Dola- 
bella, a young Roman of high birth, in the 
camp of Augustus; who seem* to have felt 
deeply for her misfortunes. From him she 
learnt the intentions of Augustus, and that he 
was determined to send her off in three dav^, 
together with her diildrcn to Rome. She now 
«aw what was intended for her, and determined 
on dcatb ; but previously intreated permission to 
p^y her last oblations at Antony's tomb. This 
request being granted her, sIhj crowned the 
tomb with garlands of flowers; and having 
kissed the coffin a thousand times, returned 
home to execute her fatal resolution. She attired 
herself in the most splendid manner; then feasted 
as nsuaU ^"<^l soon after ordered all but her two 
attendants, Charmion and Iris, to leave tha 
room. Having previously ordered an asp to be 
secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, she . 
sent a letter to Augustus, inforniincr him of her 
fatal purpose, and desiring to be [;uried in the 
same tomb with Antony. Augustus, upon re- 
ceiving this letter, instantly dispatched mes- 
sengers to prevent her design, but they arrived 
too late. Upon entering the chamber, they be- 
held Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, 
arrayed in her royal robes. Near her, Iris, one 
of her faithful attendants, was stretched lifeless 
at the feet of her mistress ; and Charmion her- 
self, almost expiring, was settling the diadent 
upon Cleopatra,'s head. *' Alas!" cried one of 
^ messeugeis, " was this well dotv^^ CWt- 
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*.* inion?" — ** Yes/* replied she, '*it is well done; 
** such a death becomes a queen, descended from 
" a long line of glorious ancestors." On pro- 
nouncing these words, she fell down dead by the 
side of her beloved mistress. 

There are son^e circumstances in the death of 
Clopatra, that interests our affections, contrary 
to the dictates of our reason. She died at the 
age of thirty-nine, after having reigned twenty- 
two^years ; and with her ended the monarchy of 

Egypt. ; 

Augustus was much chagrined at being thus 
deprived of a principal ornament in his intended 
triumph. However, her dying request was 
complied with ; her body being laid by Antony's, 
and a magnificent funeral prepared for her and 
lier two faithful attendants. 

Augustus, now complete master of the Ro- 
man empire, returned to Rome in triumph: 
Avhere, by sumptuous feasts, and magniticent 
shows, he began to obliterate the impressions of 
his former cruelty ; and from this time resolved 
to secure by his clemency, a throne, the founda- 
tions of which were laid in blood. He w^as 
now at the head of the most extensive em- 
pire that mankind had ever beheld. It con- 
tained in Europe — Italy, Gaul, Spain, Greece, 
illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, Britain, and some 
part of Germany: — In Asia, all those pro- 
vinces which went under the name of Asia 
Minor; together with Armenia, Syria, Juda?a, 
Mesopotamia, and Media: — In Africa, almost 
all those parts of it which were then sup- 
posed habitable; namely, Kuypt, Numidiu, 
Mauritania, and Lybia: the whole comprising 
Hu extent of between three and four thousand 



mil«6 in length, and half as much in breadth. 
As to the yearly revenues of the empire, they 
have been computed to be about forty millions 
of our money. The number of the citizens 
of Rome* at this period, amounted to four mil- 
lions and sixty- three thousand men, women, and 
children; 'and though they had lost their origi- 
nal character of a iicrce spirit of independence, 
they had certainly gviined other qualities that 
tend to render life agreeable, and manners amia- 
ble. In polite learning they had now made a 
proficiency which has nevef since been excelled. 
Beside Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, poets whose 
Dames it is sufficient to mention, Livy, the his- 
torian, as the actious he undertook to rccorji 
were greater. In short, the glories of the Au- 
gustan ago reflect a lustre on human nature it- 
self; and the illustrious authors it produced, w« 
forget the vices of the government and the de» 
pravit^ of individuals. 
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From the Settlement of the Roman Empire under 
Augvstus, to the Death of Tiberius, 

A, C. T7R0jM this period the governnient of 
27. X^ Uoi«e took H permanent form, and m 
U. C. consequence fewer occurrencies presented 
721. themselves for the histrrian to narrate. 
Commotions, and wars, and , political in- 
trigues, are indeed, the chief materials of hh>7 
tory ; and during tliobe intervals in which man- 
kind have known most happiness, there is little 
that deserves to be recorded. Like a lev^^ plain, 
the MAooth tenor of lite exhibits nothing to ar- 
rest attention. 

1 he reign of Augustus was most propitious 
to Home. From the moment he wanted a rival, 
he gave up his cruelty; and being entirely 
without an opposcr, he seemed totally divested 
of suspicion. By the most masterly strokes of 
policy, he united all interests and reconciled all 
differences; and in order to ' 'ssen envy and 
procure favour, he took care to disguise jjis new 
despotisnj^ uncier names familiar, and allowed by 
the constitution he had destroyed. He claimed 
to himself the title of Emperor, to preserve au- ' 
thority over the army; he cauj>ed himself to be 
created 'Iribuiw, to ■ manage the people; and 
Prince of the Senate, to govern there. Thus 
uniting in his own pprson so many different 
p'owers, he was also burthcncd with the cares 

belonging 
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belonging to each separate department ; and 
while he did the greatest good to others, fully 
gratified his ambition in the discharge of hi& 
duty. In this manner the people's interests and 
his ambition seemed to co-operate, and while he 
governed all, he allowed them to indulge the idea 
that they were governing themselves. 

For this purpose, as he had gained the empire 
by his army, he Resolved to govern it by the se- 
nate ; which, though greatly fallen from its an- 
cient splendour, he knew to be the most capable 
of wisdom and justice. To these, thc'eforc, he 
committed the cliief power in the administra- 
tion of his government, while he still kept the 
people and the army stedfast to him by do- 
natives, and acts of favour. By these moans, 
all the odium of justice fell upon the senate^ 
and all the popularity of pardon was solely his 
own. 

After having established this admirable order, 
Augustus found himself agitated by different 
passions ; and considered a long time, whether 
he should keep the empire or restore the people 
to their ancient liberty. The examples of Syllu • 
and Ciesar variously operated upon him. lie 
reflected that Sylla, who had voluntarily quit- 
ted the dictatorship^ died peaceably ni . the 
midst of his enemies ; while Caesar, who had 
kept it, wijs a,ssasimUed by his most intimate 
friends. Under these impressions, he discovered 
the disorder of his nnnd to his two principal, 
friends, Agrippa andWlecaenas. Agrippa, who 
had assisted in gaining the empire by his valour, 
advised him to resign it ; but Mecajnas, was oif 
a contrary opinion.' This minister, who has se- 
cured so much glory by his paUou^^^ v^i \\\5iveL- 
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t«re, was more an admirer of the useful than 
the splendid virtues, and was better satisfied 
with what only smoothed their vanity, or flattered 
them with an empty name. He ' therefore, 
intreated Augustus to consider the advantage of 
his country; be described the empire as too 
great and unwieldy to subsist without the most 
vigorous master, and likely to fall into pieces, 
if under a variety of rulers. To these he added . 
a dissuasive, perhaps still more prevailing; name* 
ly, the safety of the emperor, which nothing 
but his present authority could secure. These 
reasons prevailled with Augustus, who seems 
to have been well inclined to preserve that power 
which he had so hardly laboured to obtain, and 
who, in all probability had only been sounding 
the disposition of his friends. From that time, 
Augustus adopted the advice of Mecapnas, not 
only in this instance, but on every other occa*- 
«ion. By the instructions of that great minister, 
iie became gentle, affable, and humane. By his 
advice it was, that he formed a resolution of 
never being concerned at what was said against 
him ; but at the same time he took care to en- 
courage men of learning, and to cultivate their 
friendship, who in their turn relieved his most 
anxious hours, and circulated his praise through 
the empire. 

Augustus being now convinced of the attach- 
jnent of all orders of the state to his person, de- 
termined to impress the people with an idea of 
his magnanimity, in pretending a wish to relin- 
quish the sovereign power. The consequence 
was, that all unanimously besought him to con^ 
tinue the government with which he complied, 

apparently 
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apparently reluctant, but no doubt with real 
pleasure. The senate, indeed, was so gratified 
with this show of moderation on one hand, and 
acquiescence on the other, that they ordered the 
pay of his guard to be doubled, and heaped 
new honours upon him. Still, however, he 
assumed the government for no longer a period 
than ten years ; but managed so well, that his 
power was constantly renewed. It was now 
that the surname of Augustus was legitimately 
bestowed on him, while he was confirmed in the 
title of father of his country, and his person 
declared sacred and inviolable. In short, flattery 
seemed on the rack to find out new modes of 
pleasing him. But though he despised the arts 
of the senate, he permitted their homage; well 
knowing that, among mankind, titles produce a 
respect which enforces authority. 

Upon his entering into his tenth consul- ^ ^ 
ship, the senate, by oath, approved all 23/ 
his acts, and set him wholly above the 
power of the laws. They even oflcred to swear 
to the observance of not only all the laws he had 
made, but such as he should make for the 
future; in short, he exercised the most unlimited 
power over the people, without their seeming to 
feel or to know it. 

The accumulation of titles and employments, 
which appeared to have devolved on Augustus ra-- 
thei* than to have been assumed by him, did not in 
the least diminish his assiduity in lilling the duties 
of each. Several very wholesome edicts were issued 
by his command, tending to suppress corruption 
in the senate, and licentiousness in the people. 
He ordained that none should exhibit a show of 
gladiators without orders from the ««,\^aAj&^ ^xA. 
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Chen no oftencr than twice a year ; nor with 
more than an hundred and twenty at a time. 
This law was extremely necessary at so corrupt 
a period of the empire; when whole armies of 
these unfortunate men were brought at once 
upon the stage, and compelled to fight, ottcn tall 
half of them were slain. It had been usual also 
with the knights, and some women of the first 
distinction, to exhibit themselves as dancers upon 
the theatre ; he ordered that not only they, but 
their children and grandchildren, should be 
restrained from such exercises for the future. 
He fined many who had refused to marry at a 
certain age ; and rewarded such as had several 
children. He ordered that virgins should not 
be married till twelve years of age; and per* 
mitted any person to kill an adulterer taken in 
the fact. He enacted that the senators should 
be always held in great reverence; adding to 
their outward dignity what he had taken from 
their real power. He made a law that no man 
should have the freedom of the city without 
H previous examination into his m^rit and 
<,haractcr.' He app()iiiU>d new rules and limits 
to the manumission of slu\Ts; and was himself 
very stric,t in the observance of them. With 
regard to players, of whom he was very, fond, 
he severely examined their morals, not allowing 
the least licentiousness in their lives, nor in* 
decency in their actions. Though he encou- 
raged the athletic exercises, yet he would not 
pcimrt women to be present at them; holding 
It to be unbecoming the modesty of the sex. 
In order to prevent bribery in suing for 
oHicos, he took considerable sums of money 
Horn the candidates* by way of pledge ; and if 
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Jlny indirect practices were proved against them, 
they were obliged to furt'cit all. Slaves had 
been hitherto disallowed to confess any thin<» 
against their own masters ; but he abolished the 
practice; directing the slave to be first sold to 
another, and his examination against his last 
master to be, then, free. These, and many 
other laws, all tending to extirpate vice, or de- 
ter from crimes, gave the manners of the people 
another complexion; so that the rough charactef 
of the Roman was now softened into refine- 
ment. V y^^ i'y '■ < 

^HiRown'exajnple tended a good deal to humanist 
his fellow citizens. Being placed above M 
equalit}^ he had nothing to fear from conde- 
scension ; hence he was familiar with all, and 
suffered himself to be reprimanded with the 
mo^t patient humility. Though he was, by 
the single authority of his station, capable of 
condemning or acquitting whomsoever he thought 
proper; yet he gave the laws their proper course; 
and even sonwtimes condescended to plead for 
those he desired to protect. One of his veteran 
soldiers having entreated his protection in a law- 
suit, and Augustus, taking little notice of his re- 
quest, desired him to apply to an advocate— 
"Ah!" replied the soldier, "it was not by 
** proxy that 1 served you at the battle of Actium." 
This reply pleased Augustus so much, that he 
pleaded his cause in person, and gained it for 
him. He was so aflfable, that he returned the 
salutations of the meanest person. One day a" 
person presented him with a petition, but with sq 
much awe, that Augustus was displeased withi 
his meanness : " What friend," cried he, ** you 
•* seem as if you were offering something to an 
^^elephant;aiuliiottoaiftM'«-*b«^^'^^-" ^'b'b^- j 
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day, as he was sitting on the tribunal, in judg» 
ment, Mccaenas perceiving by his temper that 
he was inclined to be severe, attempted to speak 
to him; but not being able to approach him for 
the crowd, he threw a paper into his lap, on 
which was written, " Arise, executioner." Au- 
gustus read it, without displeasure, and im- 
mediately rising, pardoned those whom h^ was 
disposed to condemn.' But, what most ©f all 
shewed his acquired greatness of mind, was his 
treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's grand- 
son. This nobleman had entered into a very 
dangerous conspiracy against him: but the plot 
was discovered before it was ripe for execution. 
Augustus, for some time, debated with himself 
how to act; but at last his clemency prevailed; 
he therefore sent for those who were guilty, and 
after reprimanding them, dismissed them, with- 
out anyolher punishment. But in order to mortity 
Cinna, he thus addressed him in particular, " J 
** have, twice given you your life; first, as an 
** enemy; now, as a conspirator: I now give you 
** ihe consulship : let us, therefore, be friends for 
*' the future; and let us only contend in shewing, 
** whether my confidence, or your fidelity, shall 
" be victorious.*' Thi» generosity, which the em- 
peror very happily tiitied, had so good an effecr, 
that from that instant, conspiracies ceased to be 
formed against him. 

During a long reign of forty years, Augustus 
seemed to lind his own happiness in that of his 
people, and to study to preserve them in peace, 
'liie wars which were carried on in the distant 
provinces rather aimed at enforcing submission* 
than at extending dominion; for he had made it 
4 rule to carry on no operations in which anibi- 
tioo, andnqUjiL^ saimty of jth^ state, was concerned . 
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Nevertheless, the Roman arms, under his lieu- 
tenants, were still generally crowned with success. 
TheCautabrians in Spain, who had revolted, were 
more than once quelled by Tiberius his step-son, 
Agrippa his son-in-law, and ^lius Lamia. The 
Germans also, who had made repeated excursions 
into the territories of Gaul, were repressed by 
Loll: us. The Rhetians were conquered by 
Drusus the brother of Tiberius; and the Bessi 
and Silatx, barbarous nations, making an irruption 
into Thrace, were overthrown by Piso. The 
Dacians were repressed with more than one 
<lefcat : the Armenians also were brought into 
<lue subjection by Caius his grandson. The 
<rctulians, in Africa, took up arms; but wore 
*ubdued by the consul, Caius Cossus, who- 
whence receive<l the surname of Getulicus. A 
-dangerous war was also carried on against the 
Dalmatians and Pannonians; who, having col- 
lected an army of two hundred thousand foot, 
-II nd nine thousand horse, threatened Rome 
ilself with destruction. Levies were therefore 
made in Italy with the utmost expedition ; the 
reteran troops were recalled from all parts-; 
and Augustus went to Ariminum, for the 
ureater convenience of giving his directions.' 
I T'his war continued near three years; being 
! principally managed by Tiberius and Germani- 
' cus; the latter of whom gained great reputalioft 
a-jainst these fierce and barbarous invaders.' 
Luoi> their reduction, Bato, their leader, being 
^unlmone(l before the tribunal of Tiberius, and 
b<'irig asked how he could dare to revolt 
a^jiinst the power of Rome? the bold barbariim 
replied, *' that the Romao^, and not he, wer^* 
tUe aggressors; sinc^ tiiey had J»e-P.t, u\^Xvj*x^ ^ 



dogs and shepherds to secure their flocks, on!](i 
wolves and bears to devour them/' But the 
war which wiis most fatal to the Roman interests, 
during this reign, was that which was managed' 
by Quintilius Varus. This general invading the 
territories of the Germans, was induced to follow 
the enemy among their forests ard marshes^ 
with his army in detachments 5 when he wa» 
entirely cut oft', with his whole army, composed 
of the choicest troops of the empire. The 
affliction, from this defeat, seemed to sink very 
deep upon the mind of Augustus: he was often 
heard to cry out, in a tone of anguish, ** Quin-* 
" tilius Varus, restore me my legions!'' But 
amidst the love of his people, and a great share 
of public prosperity, Augustus was not exempt 
from ills of a domestic nature*. He had parried 
Li via, the wife of Tiberius Nero, by the consent 
of her husband, at a time when she was six months 
gone with child. Being an imperious woman, 
and conscious of being beloved, she controlled 
him evex after at her pleasure. She had two 
sons by her former husband; Tiberius, the 
^Ider, whom she greatly loved; an^^Drusus, 
who was born three months after she had been 
married tp Augustus, and who was thought to 
be his own son. The eldest of these, Tiberius, 
whom he afterwards adopted, and who succeeded 
hint in the empire, was a good genera), but of a 
suspicious and obstinate temper ; so that though 
he was serviceable to Augustus in his foreign 
wars, yet he often dii^turbed his quiet at home. 

* Augustus WM ofttn heard to exclaim, *< How happy 
9* ihouid I !;»?« b^eoi k^d I i^v«r had a wife uor cbil- 

Drusus; 



Drusus*, the other son of Li via, died in 
his return from an expedition againbt the A. C. 
Germans, leaving Augustus inconsolable --**^* 
for his loss. But his greatest aftiiciton 739/ 
was, the conduct of his daughter Julia, 
whom he had by Scribonia, his former wife. 
This woman, whom he had first married to hi» 
nephew Marccil us, then to his general Agrippa, 
and after both their deaths to Tiberius, set no 
bounds to her lewdness: the ^ery court where 
her father presided, was not exempt from her 
debaucheries. He, at first, thought of putting 
her to death ; but, aft«r some consider- ^ 
Ation, he banished her to Pandataria,, com- ^^ * 
inanding that no person should come 
near her, without his own permission; but he 
permitted her mother Scribonia to bear her 
company. Afterwards, whenever any attemptedi 
to intercede for Julia, his answer was, *' that 
fire and water should sooner unite, than he with 
her.'i However, she had two sons by Agrippa, 
named Caius and Lucius, from whom great ex* 
pectations were formed; but they died when 
scarcely arrived at man's estate. Thus Au- 
gustus, having ii^ a great measure survived all 
his nearest relations, at length in the seventyr 
fourth year of iiis age, began to think of retiring, 
in good parijest, from the fatigues of state; and 
therefore constituted Tiberius his successor, in 
the usual employments. However, he could 
not entirely forsake thr administration of the 
State, which habit had mixed with his satis- 
factions; but still continued a watchful guar lian 
of its interests, and shewed himself to the last 
a lover pf his people. 

* It has l>e«n «iippo«ed that hex»aRt;xV»tiQSS.>ai^^w^ 
»M^ icfit ha akfild have suppUuted T'\berv^a% 
M 2 
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Soon aftery Augustus seems to have been appre- 
hensive of his approaching end ; for, he made 
his will, and delivered it to the vestal virgins. 
He then solGmnized the census, and found the 
number of the citizens to be four millions 
one hundred and thirty-seven thousand. While 
these ceremonies were performed in the Campus 
JMartius, it is said, that an eagle flew round 
the emperor several times, and directing 
its flight to a neighbouring temple, perched over 
the name of Agrippa; which was by the augurs 
xonceived to portend the death of the emperor. 
Shortly after, having iaccompanied Tiberius in 
his march into Illyria, as far as Benevcntum, 
he was there taken ill of a diarrhoea. Re- 
turning thence, he came to Nola, near Capua; 
and finding himself dangerously ill, he sent 
for Tiberius, with the rest of his most inti- 
mate friends and acquaintance. He did not 
continue long to indulge vain hopes of recovery; 
but convinced that his end was at hand, patiently 
awaited its arrival. A few hours before his death, 
he ordered a looking-glass to be brought, and 
his hair to be adjustecl with more than usual 
care. He then addressed his friends, whom he 
beheld surrounding his- bed, and desired • to 
know, whether he had properly played his part 
in life; to which being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he cried out with his last breath, ** Then 
"give me your applause;" and thus, in the 
leventy-sixih year of his age, after reigning 
forty-one, he expired in the arms of 

I A Li via, bidding her remember their mar- 
riage, and farewel. 

The death of the emperor j when known, caused 
inexpressible grief throughout the whole Roman * 
empre; and his funeral was performed with great 

magnificence. 
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magnificence. These solemn rites beinp dis- 
charged, one of the emperors's freemen publicly 
read his will in the senate-house, in which he 
made Tiberius and Livia his heirs ; and by that, 
Livia was likewise adopted into the Julian family, 
and honoured with the name of Aup;usta. Ho 
gave considerable lei^acies to many private per- 
sons, to the prajtorian «:^uards, to the legionary 
soldiers, and to all the citizens of Rome. 

Among his writings were found directions 
to Tiberius, for governing the emipirc. Frorn 
these it appeared to be his opinion, ** that no 
man, how great a favourite soever he might be, 
should be intrusted with too much authority. 
Jest it should induce him to turn tyrant ; and 
that none should desire to enlarge the empire, 
which was already preserved with difliculty." 
Thus he seemed studious of serving his country 
to the very last, and the sorrow of the people 
seemed equal to his assiduity. It was decreed, 
that all the women should mourn for him a 
whole year. Temples were erected to him ; 
divine honours were allowed him ; and one 
Numericus Atticus, a senator, willing to convert 
the adulation of the tijnes to his own benefit, 
received a large sum of money, for swearing 
that he saw him ascending into heaven. 

Such were the honours paid to Augustus, 
whose power began in the slaughter, and ter- 
minated in the happiness of his subjects; so 
that it was said of him, " that it had been good, 
for mankind, if he had never been born, or had 
never died." He gave the government an air 
suited to the disposition of the times ; he in- 
dulged his subjects in the pride of seeing the ap- 
pearance of a republic, while he really rcv^vVa 
them happy in the effects oi wv ^>QScJs>\\Si 
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monarchy, guided by the most consummate 
prudence. In this last virtue, he seems to have 
excelled most monarchs ; and indeed, could we 
separate Octavius from Augustus, he would be 
one of the most faultless princes in history. Tho 
long peace which his subjects enjoyed, during 
his administration, may be ascribed entirely to 
his moderation; and about the middle of 
his reign, the greatest part of mankind saw 
themselves, at once, professjng obedience to one 

monarch, and in perfect harmony with 
pjAQ each other. This was the time in which. 

our Saviour, Jesus Christ, came into the 
world, to make a more ample revelation of the 
will of God, and give new sanctions to the 
practice of every human virtue, by his own ex- 
ample. He was born 4n Judea, in the seven 
hundred and fifty-second year of Rome, the 
twenty-fifth of the reign of Augustus, and in 
the four thousand and third year of thq world, 
according to the common computation.*"^ '_.' 

Augustus left his successor in possession of 
great popularity, and a happy empire ; but he^ 
immediately found means to injure^ his popu-. 
larity, by claiming as a debt, that homage 
which his predecessor was willing to receive slSk 
a favour; and eubverted the happiness of the 
empire, by making a distinction between the 
welfare of the prince and the people. 

The first object of Tiberius's suspicion 
^'^' when he came to the empire, was Agrippa 
-^ * Posthumus, the third and only remain- 
76*i.' ^"8 ^^^ o^ ^^^ general of that name, by 

Julia, daughter of Augustus. This youth 

having been guilty of many irregularities, was 

banibhcd by Augustus into the island of Plana- 

si'vm ; and was now xouxdctcd \>^ xiv^ order of 



Tiberius; who pretended that it \va*» done by 
the particular appointment of the hite emperor, 
in his anxiety for the safety of the succession. 

The people in general were now ready to 
5uft*er^<?very injury,. without murmuring. Every 

- order of the state was ambitious of slavery, 
and only desirous of shewing the extent of 
their obedience, by the humility of their adu- 
lation All suits and petitions were made to 
Tiberius alone; and, at the same tinie, ho* 
took care, with a deep 'dissimulation, to have 
it thought that he wished to be exoneratecj 
from the toil of attending to so much <luty, and 
that he was induced to underiakc it, only in 
compliance with the desires of the senate, and 
for the good of * the people. In fact, he had 
acted so long in a fictitious ciiaracter, being 
now lifty-six years old, that he had not the reso- 
l-ution, all at once, to shew himself in his native 
colours. In the beginning of his reign, there- 
fore, nothing appeared but prudence, generosity, 
nnd clemency, lie utterly rv*jecied many of 
those great names and titles of honour which 
were so liberally ofiered him by tiie sennte. He 
prohibited their erecting statutes to hinj but upon 
<:i*rtain occasions, and absolutely forbade their 
worshipping him as a deity. When they offered 
to swcAr to obey all the ordinances which ut 
any time he miuht enact, he checked their-vilc" 
adulation ; by observing, " that all sublunary 
things were mutable and uncertain, ami the 
highe/ he was raised, his stale wiis only the ' ' 
more exposed to danger.*' lie assumed also 
an appearance of great patience and moderation 

, upon all occasions ; for, having learnt that some . 
persons had spoken ill both «)f hi.n and his 
.lovcrnmcnt, he shewed uo ic^si\\V\«v^\v\^ >^NiV^ 
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mildly replied, " that in a free city, the tongrsei 
of men ought also to be free/' 

When syme govcnors had indicated a mode 
of increasing his revenues, he, with indignation 
answered, '* that a good shepherd ought to 
shear, but never flay his flock." He made 
many sumptuary edicts against taverns, and 
places of public resort; he punished dishonest 
matrons, and even prohibited kissing, by way of 
salutation. He was very vigilant in suppressing 
robberies and seditions, and caused justice to be 
^uly and regularly administered, throughout 
every pact of Italy. In short, the commence- 
ment of his reign was such a tissue of deep-laid 
deceit, that he made every one the dupe of his 
aftectation of goodness. 

The success of Germanicus, however, soon 
brought his natural dispositions to light, and 
discovered the malignity of his mind without 
disguise. He was scarcely well settled on his 
throne, when he received intelligence that the 
legions in Pannonia, hearing of the death of 
Augustus, and desirous of novelty, had re- 
volted ; but these were soon quieted, and Per- 
cennius, their leader, slain. A commotion in 
Germany was attended with much more im- 
portant consequences. The legions in that part 
of the empire were conducted by Germanicus, 
the son of Drusus, late brother of Tiberius, a 
youth of the most admirable qualities, and who 
had been, at the late emperor's request, 
adopted, in order to succeed to the empire. 
The legions under his command had taken the 
opportunity of his absence to revolt, and now 
boldly began to aflirm that the Roman empire 
was in their gift, as its principal grandeur was 
^^jpg to the 8ucces9 of tiicix wu». ViWG^v- 
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«iauicus retiimod, they unanimously resolved to 
clioose iiim emperor. This general was the 
<iariing of tl»e soldiers, and might with very 
little difficulty iiave raised himselt to the highest 
<lignity in the state, liut his duty prevailing 
over his ambition, he rt'jected their offers with 
ihe utmpst indignation, and used the most in- 
tlefatigable endeavours to quell the sedition, and 
to prevent its renewal, by leading his forces 
against the Germans. 

Tiberius was as much gratified with the loy- 
alty of Germanicus, as he was distressed at his 
superior popularity. His success immediately 
■after, against the Germans, whom he over- 
threw in several battles, excited sUll more the 
erapcr#r's envy and private disgust. Among his 
other atchievements, was not considered as the 
least honourable, that of recovering the standards 
which had been taken from the unfortunate Varus, 
and erecting trophies to the memory of his own 
army, in those very wilds in which the legions 
of the former were slain. 

All these victories only served to enflame 
the emperor's jealousy ; and every virtue in 
the general, now became a new cause of of- 
fence. Tiberius began by trying to find some 
plausible pretence of detaching Germanicils 
from the legions. But he was for a while obliged 
to postpone his purpose, upon account of a 
domestic insurrection, raised in Italy by one 
Clemens, who had been a slave to the young 
Agrippa that was slain. This adventurer being 
about the same age, and in person very mjach 
resembling his late master, assumed his name, 
and caused it to be reported in all parts of Italy 
that Agrippa was still alive. TVi\s i\cX\cs\\^ \^^ 
**i> w«5, had a surprisiiAg influewcci \\xto>ai^^ 
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empire, and occasioned many tumults ; Clemens 
himself boldly asserting his claim, and now and 
then iippearing in different parts of the country, • 
when he could do it with safety, Tiberius de- 
termined to oppose fraud to imposture ; and ac- 
cordingly two soldiers were employed, who, by- 
pretending an attachment to Clemens, speedily 
tound an opportunity of seizing him. The im- 
postor being brought before 1 ibciius, the latter 
sternly demanded how he came to be Agrippa? 
To which the other as boldly leplied, " By the 
" same arts which you have become Caesar." 
Tiberius finding by his resolution, that it was 
vain to expf ct any discovery from him of his ac- 
complices, resolved to put him immediately to 
death ; which accordingly was e^cecuted in pri- 
vate, under the apprehension of .a commotion of 
the people. 

Being freed from this domestic enemy, Tibe* 
rius turned his thoughts on the most specious 
means of effecting t^ie rniu of Germanicus. An 
invasion of the Paj thians afforded him the fairest 
opportunity. That lierce and unconquerable 
people having slain two of their own kings, and 
refused to accept a third, who had been an hos- 
tage at Rome, broke the peace which had been 
fatitied in the reign of Augustus, and invaded 
Armenia, a kingdom tributary to the empire. 
Tiberius embraced the occasion of recalling 
Germanicus, sind removiui; him fronv the com- 
mand ol those legions which were too much de* 
voted to his intertst. He began by procuring 
Iiim a iriumph for his victory in Germany ; and 
then writing to him to return, in order to enjoy 
these honours which the senate h^d decreed: 
addinj5, that he had reaped -enough of glory in 
a country where he had bcent sent nine times, 

and 
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•and had been every ti:nc victorious. To these 
specious civilities Gcnnanicus made no direct 
reply, but earnestly entreated the continuance of 
his command for one year longer, only to linisU 
the enterprises he had begun. Tiberius, how- 
ever, was too well skilled in dissimul;iliv)n to stop 
here; he made him an offer of the consulship, 
and requested that he would execute the; olficc 
in person. 

Germanicus, though he probably saw throu<3ih 
the emperor's motives, hesitated no longer to 
obey. As .he approached the city, he was met 
by infinite multitudes, who received him rather 
"with marks of adoration than respect. The 
gracefulness of his person, his triumphal cha- 
riot, in which were carried his five children, and 
the recovered standards of the army of Varus, 
threw the people into a phrensy of joy and ad- 
miration. Tiberius, though inwardly repining, 
seemed to join in the general rapture: he gave 
the people, in the name of Germanicus, three 
hundred sesterces each man ; and the succeeding 
year, made him his colleague in the consulship. 
However, his real aim was to send him at a dis- 
tance from Rome, where his popularity was now 
become odious to him ; and yet, not to give him 
4uch a command as could at any time be turned 
against himself. The Parthian invasion wat 
ve»'y convenient for his designs; and, besides, 
there now offered other pretexts for sending him 
into Asia. Antiochus, k4ng of Comagena, and 
Philopater, king ot Cilicia, being both dead, 
some differences arose in those nations to the 
prejudice of the Romans. At the same time, 
Syria and Judea, overburihened with taxefl, made 
earnest supplications of redress. These, there- 
fore, appeared to B« ob^ecU viot^^ ^^ ^\\5 
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of Germaniciis; and, in consequence, .all flic 
provinces of Asia were readily decreed to him, . 
with more extensive j)0\ver than had been grant- 
ed to any <»ovenor before. But Tiberius, in 
order to counteract this power, had sent Ciieius 
Piso governor into Syria ; with secret instructions 
to oppose Germanicus upon every occasion; and 
even to procure his death, if he could without 
suspicion. 

Germanicus, soon after his appointment, 
^i«^' ^*^P^*'t^^ ^^^*^ Rome for his eastern ex- 
pedition, carrying wijh him his wife 
Aprippina and his children. In the mean time, 
Piso, who had preceded him, sot about the exe* 
cution of his commission, and threw v\i:iy im- 
pediment in the way of his success. In a short 
time, however, Germanicus replaced the king of 
Armenia, who^vas a friend to the Romans; re- 
duced Cilicia and Comagena into Roman pro* 
vinces; and soon after obliged the king of Par^ 
thia to sue for peace; which was granted him, 
much to the advantage and honour of Rome. 
Notwithstanding all this, Piso did not ceusc to 
defame the illustrious general, iind openly to 
censure all his proceedings. These efforts of 
malice were disregarded ; Germanicus opposed 
only patience and condescension to invective; 
and, with that gentleness which was peculiar to 
him, repaid resentment by courtesy. Not igno- 
rant of the motives, he was rather willing to 
evade than oppose enmity. He took a voyage 
into Egypt, under a pretence of viewing tliC cele- 
brated antiquities of that country ; but in reality 
to avoid the machinations ol Piso, and those ot 
his wife, Plancina, which it seems were still mor^ 
dajigerouSrf Upon his return, he suddenly fell sick ; 
, , . V «^ad. 
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and, whether from a mind previously alarmed, 
or from more certain knowledge of treachery, 
he sent to let Piso know, thai he » broke off all 
further connections and friendship with him. A 
short interval of convalescence restored the hopes 
of his friends ; and the citizens of Antioch pre- 
pared to offer sacrifices for his recovery. But 
Piso, with his lictors, disturbed their solemnities, 
and drove off their victims from the foot of the 
altars. Germanicus relapsing, grew daily worse; 
and finding his end approaching, he addressed 
his friends who stood round his bed, to the fol- 
lowing effect ; " Had my death been natural, I 
*' might have reason to complain of being thus 
" snatched away from all the endearments of 
** life, at so early an age ; but now my complaints 
" are aggravated, in falling the victim of Piso 
** and Plancina's treachery. Let the emperor, 
'.' therefore, I conjuixi you, know the manner of 
" my death, and the tortures I suffer. Those 
" who loved me when living, those even who 
, " envied my fortune, will feel some regret, when 
" they hear of a soldier, who had so often es- 
*' caped the rage of the enemy, falling a sacrifice 
** to the treachery of a woman. Plead then my 
'* cause before the .people; you will be heard 
" with pity; and if my murderers should pretend 
" to have acted by command, they will either 
** receive no credit, or no pardon." Ashe spok« 
these words he stretched forth his hand, which 
his weeping friends tenderly pressing, st^lemnly 
vowed, that they would sooner lose their live« 
than their revenge. The dying prince then 
turning to his wife, conjured her by his memory, 
and air the bonds of nuptial love, to submit to 
the necessity of the times, and to evade the re- 
sentment of her more powerful ew^i«u^^,Vi>j 
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ppposing it. Thus much he said openly; some-* 
thing more was uttered in private ; and shortly 
after he expired. 

Nothing could exceed the distress of the 
A.D. ^liole empire, upon hearing of the death 
of Germanicus. But the people of Rome 
seemed to put no bounds to their grief. A 
vacation was made in all public and domestic 
duties J the streets were filled with lamentations j 
the people cast stones at their Kjmples, and flung 
down their altars; while new-born infants were 
exposed, as objects not worthy paternal attention 
in this universal calamity. 

There is little doubt but Germanicus suspect- 
ed that he was poisoned by the artifices of Piso 
and Piancina, and the people seem to have en- 
tertained the same idea. Even the emperor 
himself, and his mother Li via, did not wholly 
ekcape censure. The distress and indignation 
which had been thus excited, was however soon 
after greatly increased by the arrival of Agrip- 
pina, the virtuous widow of Germanicus, who 
appeared bearing the ashes of her husband, and 
attended by all her children. As she approached 
the city, she was met by the senate, and tha 
whole body of the people of Rome, with a 
strange mixture of acclamation and sorrow. Th« 
veteran soldiers, many of whom had served 
under Germanicus, gave the si ncerest testimonies^ 
of their concern. The whole multitude, while 
the ashes were depoited in the tomb of Augus- 
tus, at first regarded the ceremony in profound 
silence ; but shortly after, all of a sudden, brokt 
out into loud lamentations, crying, that th« 
commonwealth was now no more. 
Tiberius; whose jealousy bad somo reiMM>n to 
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be alarmed at this excess of sorrow, usetl all 
liis art to couceHl his chagrin, and made a show 
of sharing in the general calamity. He even 
permitted the iaccusaliou of Piso, who was sup- 
po.se(i to be merely the instrument of his ven- 
geance : but this man, seeing there was no hopes 
of being screened, either dispatched himself, or 
was taken off privately in his own house. His 
wife Plancina, who was universally believed to 
be most culpable, escaped punishment for the 
present, but at last suffered as she deserved. 

About a year after the death of Germanicus, 
Tiberius took his own son Drusus as a colleague 
with him in the consulship ; and, willing lo ini- 
tiate him into business betimes, lett him in the 
government of the city, while he himself retired, 
umler the pretence of indisposition. About this 
time, several nations of the Gauls revolted, and 
made such progress at first, that the tame of 
their succcs^os spread consirrnation even as far 
as Rome. Caius Silms, however, marched with 
the Roman legions to oppose them; and gained 
a great and deci^ivfe victory. A revolt also hap- 
pened about this time in Numidia, uuiler I'acta- 
rinas, wht) had rebelled once belore ; but he wds 
now, in some measure, brought under by bla?- 
sus ; who, in consequence, received the honour 
of being saluted Imperator, 

Hitherto Tiberius had kept within bounds ; 
but being now ini the nmth year of his reign, and 
having no object of jealousy to awe him, he be- 
gan to pull (.ti the mask entirely, and appear in 
bis n.itural character. A law at that time sub* 
siited, which macte it treason to form any inju- 
rious iittempt against the majesty of the people, 
Tiberiiis uissuuiiid to himself the inter^v<it&U<i 
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and enforcement of this law, and extended it 
not only to the cases which really aft'ected the 
safety of the state, but to every conjuncture that 
could possibly be favourable to his hatred or 
suspicions. AH freedom was consequently ba- 
nished from convivial meetings; and distrust 
reigned amongst the nearest relations. The 
gloomy disposition and insincerity of the prince/ 
were diffused through all ranks of men : friend- 
ship had the air of an allurement to betray ; a 
fine genius was but a shining indiscretion ; and 
even virtue itself was considered as an impertinent 
intruder. 

The law of offended majesty being revived, 
the first of note that fell a sacrifice to it, was 
Cremutius Cordus, who, in his Annals of the Ro- 
man empire, had called Brutus the last of the 
Romans. This brave man seeing his destruction 
inevitable, resolved to defeat the malice of the 
tyrant, and died a voluntary death. 

About the commencement of these sangui- 
nary measures, Tiberius took into his confidence 
Sejanus, a Roman knight, who found out the 
nvethod of gaining his confidence by the most 
refined degree of dissimulation, in which he was 
an overmatch for his master. He was close and 
subtle in his designs, but bold and aspiring in 
his attempts ; modest to outward appearance, 
but concealing an ambition that knew no bounds. 
He was made by the emperor captain of the 
pnetorian guards, one of the most confidential 
trusts in the state : and extolled in the senate as 
a worthy associate in his labours. The servile 
senators, with ready adulation, set up the statues 
of the favourite beside those of Tiberius, and 
seemed eager to pay him similar honours. It is 

not 



not woH known whethir he was the advisor of 
all the cruelties that ensued after; but certain it 
is, that from the beginn'iijg; of his ministry, Ti- 
berius seemed to become more fatally suspicious 
and more cruel. 

So secure was the minister in the favour of 
Tiberius, that he even ventured to aspire at tho 
throne, and to make the emperor's foolish con- . 
fidencc one of the first steps to his ruin, liow^ 
ever, he c<msidered that cutting off Tiberius 
alone, would rather retard than promote his de- 
signs, while his son Drusus, and the children of 
Germanicus, wcie yet rrmaininoj. He 
therefore began by corrupting Livia, the ^\^J^' 
wile of Drusus, whom, after having de- 
bauched, he prevailed upon to poison her lius- 
band. Tiberius bore the loss of his son with 
great composure ; he was even heard to jest upon 
the occasion ; for when the ambassadors trom 
Troy came somewhat late with rhejr compliments 
of condolence, he answered their protended dis* 
tresses, by condoling with them also upon the 
death of Hector. 

Sejanus having succeeded in this, was resolved 
to make his next attempt upon the children of 
Germanicns, the undoubted heirs to the empire ; 
but being frustrated in his designs, by the fide- 
delity of their governoi^, and the chastity of 
Agrippina, their mother, he changed his aims, 
and used all his address to persuade Tiberius to 
retire to some agreeable retreat, remote from 
Rome. From this he expected many advantages, 
since there could be no access to the emperor 
but by him. He therefore began to insinuate 
to Tiberius the great and numerous inconveni- 
ences of the city J tbe fiitigues of attett^^viv^ V'cv^ ^^'^^^ 
Iff 3 \)&\»j| 



nate; and the sedilious temper of the inferior 
citizens of Rome. The emperor, either pre- 
vailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing the 
natural turn of his temper, which led to indo- 
lence and debauchery, in the twelfth year of his 
^ P reign left Rome, and never more return- 
0*5/ ed. He spent the greatest part of his 
time in the island of Caprea, a place 
which was rendered as infamous by his pleasures, 
as detestable by his cruelties, which were shocks 
ing to human nature. This delightful spot lies 
three miles from the continent, and opposite Na- 
ples. Buried in this retreat, he abandoned him- 
self to the most shameful enjoyment, regardless 
of public events. An insurn clion of the Jews, 
upon placing his statue in Jerusalem, under the 
government of Pontius Pilate, gave him no sort 
of uneasiness.-*-The falling of an amphitheatre 
at Fidenae, in which fifty thousand persons were 
either killed or wounded, no way attectcd his re- 
pose.-./ ; ; 

At this time he was sixty-seven years old ; 
anci his person was as displcn.sing, as his in'md 
was deformed. He was quite bald before ; his 
face was all broke out into ulcers, and co\errd 
over with plasters ; his body was bent forward ; 
while its extreme heiglit and leanness, increased 
its deformity. His w^ole study now seemed 
to centre in forcing his jaded appetites. He 
spent whole nights in <lebaucheries at tiie table ; 
and he appointed Poniponius Fiaccus and liU- 
cjus Piso to the iirst po.^ls of the empire, for no 
other merit than that of having sat up with him 
two days and two nights without interruption. 
.---These he called his friends of all hours. Ho 
HiH(lc one. Novclius Tcvquatus a pnutor, for 
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being able to drink off five bottles of wine at a 
uraught. His luxuries of another kind were 
still more detestable, and seemed to increase 
with his drunkenness and gluttony. He made 
the most eminent women of Rome subservient 
to his lusts, and all his inventions only aimed at 
making his vices more extravagant and abomi- 
nable. In short, in this retreat, he gave up all 
•attention to public business; if ever he was ac^ 
tive, it was only lo do mischief. 

In fact, it had been happy for mankind had he 
given up his suspicions when he declined the fa- 
tigues of reignii^, and resigned the will to do 
luirni, when he divested himself of the power of 
doing good. But from the time of hb retreat he 
became more cruel ; and Scjanus was ever active 
ill adding fuel to his jealousy, and increasing his 
malignity. Secret spies and informers were 
place<l in all parts of the city, who converted the 
most harmless actions into subjects of offence. 
I'he infamous minister found his aims every day 
suc'coccling ; the emperor's terrors were an instru- 
iiRMit that ho wrought upon at his pleasure, and 
by which ho lovelled every obstacle to his designs. 
]>ut tlic chief objects a^^ainst whom he directed 
hi 3 voiiii^eanco were the chihlren of Germanicus. 
Thcs(r ho sedulously endeavoured to render ob- 
n()xi();>s to tlio emperor; to ahirm him with false- 
reports ni their ambition ; while at the same time- 
he coniriviNl to terrify them with foal's of his 
int( luloil cruelty. By these means he so widened • 
the breach, that he actually produced on botk 
sides those disposiitions which he pretended to 
obviate : till, at length, the two princes, Nero 
and Drusus, being dc cared enemies to the state. 
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were starved to death in prison, and Agrippina, 
their mother, was sent into banishment. 

In consequence of pretended crimes many 
Others lost their lives. Virtue or influence were 
sure to draw down the vengeance of Sejanus, who 
proceeded, rsmovinsj all who stood between him 
and the empire, while he was daily increasing in 
confidence with Tiberius, and power with the 
senate. '| he number of his statues exceeded even 
those of the emperor ; people swcre by his fortune, 
in the same manner as they would have done had 
lie been actually upon the throne,and he was more 
dreaded than even the tyrant who actually en- 
joyed the empire. But the rapidity of his rise 
seemed only to accelerate the greiitness of his 
downfal. Satrius Sccundus was the man who iirst 
had the boldness to accuse him to the emperor ; 
and Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, seconded 
the charge. What wero the particulars of his 
crimes, we cannot now learn ; but certain it is, 
that he attempted to usurp the empire by aiming 
at the life ofTiberius. The emperor, sensible of 
the traitor's power, proceeded with hib usual dis- 
. simulation in having him apprehended. He 
granted him new honours at the very time he re- 
solved his death ; but at the same time ordered 
him to be confined. The senate were now slow in 
complying with the imperial mandate ; they even 
exceeded it. Instead of sentencing him to impri- 
sonment, they directed his execution. A strange 
and instant revolution appeared in the city : of ' 
those numbers who but a moment before were 
pressing into the presence of Sejanus with offers 
of service and adulation, not one was found that 
would seem to be of his acquaintance. 'As he was 
conducting to execution, the people loaded him 
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with insult unci execration, lie attempted to hide 
his face with his hands, but even this was denreU 
him, and his hands were secured, lie was pur- 
sued with sarcastic reproaches, his statues . |^ 
were instantly thrown down, and he him- ' 
self shortly after strangled by the common 
executioner. Nor did the rage of his enemies 
subside with his death ; his body was ignomini- 
ously dragged about the streets, and his whole 
family exterminated with him. Such was the end 
of Sejanus, the profligate minion of a profligate 
master; a man whose living conduct deserves our 
execration, but whose death may afford an useful 
lesson to an insulted people, and a worthless mi- 
nister. The death of this wretch only inflamed the 
emperor's rage for further executions. The pri- 
sons were crowded with pretended accomplices 
in the conspiracy of Sejanus, and numbers of the 
most illustrious persons of Rome, of all ages and 
both sexes, became the victims of pretended 
crimes, or of jealous suspicion. To such an extent 
indeed were legalized murders carried, that Tibe- 
rius began to grow weary of particular executions; 
he therefore gave orders, that all the accused 
should be put to death together, without further 
examination. The whole city was filled with slaugh- 
ter and mourning. The place of execution w^s 
a horrible scene ; dead bodies, putrefying, lay 
heaped on each other j^ while even the friends of 
the wretched convicts were deniea the satisfaction 
of weeping. Thus miserable were *the Romans, 
under the arbitrary rod of this glooitiy tyrant ; no 
person, though ever so virtuous, could be safe ; or 
rather the road to virtue was danger. Of twenty 
senators whom he chose for his council, he put 

sixleea 
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sixteen to death. " Let them hate me," exclaim- 
ed the monster, " so long as they obey me." 

So lost was Tiberius at last become to every 
feeling of humanity, that he pretended to envy 
the happiness of Priam in having outlived all his 
posterity. Scarcely a day passed without some 
barbarous execution, in which the sufferers were 
obliged to undergo the most shamefyl indignities 
and exquisite torments, or escape them by a vo- 
luntary death. Sometimes he affected to be jo* 
cular in his cruelties ; particularly when a cer» 
tain man, stopping an hearse, desired the dead 
body to tell Auguitus, that his legacies to the 
people were yet uni:aid. Tiberius sent for him, 
and, having paid him his share, caused him to be 
immediately executed, bidding-him to tell Angus- 
tus, that he, at least, had been satisfied. 

It might have been imagined that such cruelties, 
I exercised at Rome, would have satiated his love 
■ of vengeance ; but Caprca itself, the place se- 
cluded for his pleasures and his case, was daily 
contaminated not less with his cruelties than his 
debauchery. He often satisfied his eyes with the 
tortures ot the wretches who were put to death 
before him ; and in the days of Suetonius, the 
Tock was still shewn from which he ordered such 
as displeased -him to be thrown headlong. 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to tor- 
ment his subjects, while he was himself the mar- 
tyr of his o^n suspicions. In one of his letters to 
the senate, he confessed that the gods and god- 
desses had so afflicted and confounded him, that 
he knew not what or how to write : and, in fact, he 
had every reason for such a confession ; a plot- 
ting senate, a reviling people, his bodily infirmi- 
iies iiicreascd by his luxuries, and his greatest fa- 

Novivitc* 
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ifeurites without attachment, because without 
security. Tlie domestic policy of the empire, 
also, was in the hands of miscreants ; and tha 
ffoutier provinces were invaded with impunity* 
Mesia was seized on by the Dacians and Sarrae-^ 
tians ; Gaul was wasted by the Germans ; and 
Armenia conquered by the king of Parthia^ 
These were losses that might have excited th«. 
vigilance of any other governor but Tiberius. 
He, however, was so much a slave to his brutal, 
appetites, that he left his provinces wholly to thi^ 
care of his lieutenants ; who on their part was 
intent rather on the accumulation of private for- 
tune, than the safety of the state. Such a total 
disorder in the empire might be naturaliy sup- 
posed to produce a degree of anxiety in him who 
governed it; and in fact he was heard to wish, 
that Heaven and earth might perish with him 
when he died. 

In this manner he lived, odious to all the world, 
and a torment to himself. At lengtli, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign, he began to feel, 
the approaches of his dissolution, and found i^ 
was time to think of a successor. After hesitating 
for a long while, he chose Caligula, a youth, 
whom h^ seems to have selected merely oh ac- 
count of his vices, which were well adapted to co- 
ver the memory of his predecessor's enormities. 

But though Tiberius thought fit to nominate a 
successor, he could by no means think of dying; ~ 
though totally forsaken by his appetites and en*- 
Joyments, his dissimulation never forsook him ; h« 
therefore concealed his approaching decline with 
the utmost care, as if he was willing at once to 
hide it from the world and himself. On the day . 
which WM dtstiofd to b« his \mtj kf 4id aU in lii|M|k 

^m 
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pf)\ver to impress his attendants with an opinion 
of his health : he continued at table till the 
evening ; he saluted all his guests as they left the 
room, and read the acts of the senate, in which 
they had absolved some persons he had written 
against, with great indignation. He resolved to 
take signal vengeance of their disobedience, and 
meditated new schemes of cruelty, when he fell 
into such famtingsas all believed were fatal. It 
was in this situation, that, by Macro's advice, 
Caligula prepared to secure his succession. He 
received the congratulations of the whole court, 
he caused himself to be acknowledged by the prae- 
torian soldiers, and went forth from the em- 
peror's apartment amidst the applauses of the 
multitude ; when all of a sudden he was informed 
that the emperor was recovered, that he had 
begun to speak, and desired to eat. Tliis unex- 
pected account filled the whole court with terror 
and alarm ; every one who had before been 
earnest in testifying their joy, now re-assumed 
their pretended sorrow, and left the new emperor 
through a feigned solicitude for the fate of the 
old. Caligula himself seemed thunderstruck ; he 
preserved a gloomy silence, expecting nothing 
but death, instead of the empire to which he had 
aspired. Macro, however, cut short the difficulty 
and the danger, by ordering the emperor to be 
. p. smothered, or as some will have it, to be 
57, ' poisoned. In this manner died Tiberius, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age and 
^'?' the twenty-third of his reign. His cha- 
racter may be sufficiently learned from 
the preceding histt>ry.''It only rcmains, therefore, 
to characterise the people whom he governed. 
JTiVe BomaiA wercf, Jft this time, arrived at th^ 

hi<;hedt 
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highest pUch ^f effeminacy and vicp. The 
wealth of 'almost every nation in the empire, 
having for some time circulated through the 
city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to 
each country; so that Rome presented a detes- 
table picture of various pollution. In this reign 
lived AppiciuSy so well icnown for having reduced 
gluttony into a system. Debaucheries of every 
other kind kept pace with this ; while the detes-* 
table folly of the tjmes thought it was refining 
upon pleasure to make it unnatural. This 
senators seem to have had no other study now, 
but how they might shew the most ingenuity in i 
their adulation of the emperor, and in their 
torture of those whom he disliked. The people 
were still more corrupt; they had, for some 
years, been accustomed to live upon donations, 
and, being satisfied with subsistence, (entirely 
gave up their freedom. Too effeminate and 
cowardly to go to war, they only railed against 
their governors ; they were bad soldiers, and se- 
ditious citizens. Need it then be wondered at, 
that the history of Rome henceforth presents 
chiefly a dark picture of tyranny in the rulers, 
and of insolence in the people. Good subjects 
generally make good kings; while luxury, sedi- 
tion, discontent, and murmurs, in the populace, 
as usually produce severity, cruelty, and sus- 
picion, in him who is appointed to govern. 

Little more need be said of those times, but 
that, in the eighteenth year of this monarch's 
reign, Jesus Christ suffered crucifixion; as it 
the universal depravity of mankinfl required no 
less a sacrifice than that of the Son of God to » 
expiate and reclaim. Shortly after his passion, 
Pilate wrote Tiberius an account of hi* cx>\c\- ^^ 
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fixion, .resurrection and miracles; upon whick 
the emperor made a report of the whole to the 
senate, desiring that Christ might be enrolled 
among the number of the Roman gods. But 
the senate being displeased that the proposal had 
not come first from themselves, refused to allow 
of his apotheosis ; alleging an ancient law, which 
gave them the superintendence in all matters of 
religion. They even went so faj; as, by an edict, 
to command, that all Christians should leave the 
city ; hut Tiberius, by- another edict, threatjened 
^eath to all such as should accuse them; by. 
which means they continued unmolested during 
the rest of his reign; and if his life did not re- 
flect a disgrace on human nature itself, Chris- 
tianity, from this act of his moderation and jus- 
0ce, might have ranked him among its defenders. 
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The Roman affairs during the reigns of Caligula^ 
Claudius, and Nero, in wham ended the line Of^ 
the Ccesars. 

CALIGULA* was the son of Germanicus» 
who had been the darling of the army and 
the people ; and his father's name was a sufficient' 
passport to popularity. Succeeding a merciless 
tyrant, even moderate merit would have, looked 
like excellence. Wherefore as he approached 
Kom^, the principal men of the state went out 
in crowds to meet him. He roceived the con-^ 
gratulations of the people on every side, all 
equally pleased in beii»g delivered from the cruel- 
ties of Tiberius, and in hoping for hew advan-^ 
tagcs from the virtues of his successor. 

Caligula seemed anxious to impress them with 
the opinion of a happy change. Amidst the 
rejoicings of the multitude, he advanced, mourn- 
ing, with the dead body of Tiberius, which th« 
soldiers brought to be burnt at Rome, according 
to the custom of that time. Upon his entrance 
into the city he was received with the new titles of 
honour by the senate; who declared Caligula 
sole successor to the empire, though Gemellug 
the grandson of Tiberius had been left coheir. 
I'he joy for this election was not confined to (he 

* He received kis name from Caliga, a short btiskin, 
worn by the common sentinels, ao4 which he wed 'm 
imitattuQ of them. ^ . - 

o 2 \>ftxy»iM| 
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narrow bounds of Italy, it spread through the 
whole empire, and victims without number were 
sacrificed upon the occasion. Some of the people ' 
upon his going into the island of Campania^ 
made vows for his return; and shortly after, 
when he fell sick, the multitude crowded whole 
lights round his palace, and some even devoted 
themselves to death, in case he recovered. . In 
this affection of the citizens, strangers thetnselves 
seemed ambitious to participate. Artabanus> 
ling of Parthia, who contemned his predecessor, 
bought the present emperor's alliance with dssn- 
ouity. In short, the whole world seethed com- 
bined to praise him for virtues which theiV hbpes^ 
ind not their experience, had given hiiii, and 
^ which they were universally mistakd^. At 
first, indeed, the conduct of Caligula was calcu* 
lated to deceive. He evinced the most pious re- 
gard to the memory of his deceased relations in 
general, and ordered the month of September to 
be called Gernqanicus, in commemoration of his 
father. He checked the officious zeal of some 
informers by alleging, that he was conscious of 
hothing to deserve any man's hatred, and, there- 
fore, had no fears from their machinations, 
tie also caused the institutions of ^ Augustus, 
which had been disused in the reigft of Tiberius, 
to be revived ; and undertook to reforfai many 
abuses in the state, particularly by punishing 
corrupt governoi-s. Among others, he banished 
Pontius Pilate into Gaul, where this unjust ma- 
gistrate afterwards committed suicide. 

He degraded such knights as had been guilty 
of any infamous crime, and banished without 
remi^ion theSpintriae, or inventors of abominable 
recreations, from Rome. He attempted to 
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restore the ancient manner of electing magistrates 
by the suifrages of the people, and gave them a- 
free jurisdiction, without any appeal -to himself. 
1 le restored some kings to their dominions, whc^ 
had been unjustly dispossessed by Tiberius, and 
gave them the arrears of their revenues. And, 
that he might appear an encourager of every 
virtue, he ordered a female slave a large sum of 
money for enduring the most exquisite torments, 
%vithout betraying the secrets of her master. So 
many concessions, and such apparent virtue, 
could not fail of receiving just applause. A 
shield of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to - 
be carried annually to the capitol, attended by 
the senate^ and the sons of the nobility, singing 
in praise of the emperor's virtues; and the day 
on which he mounted the throne was inserted 
among the festivals. 

llappy had it been both for him and the em- 
pire, had he maintained the reputation with 
which he began. In less than eight months, 
however, all this show of moderation and clc«* 
money vanished, while furious passions, unex- 
ampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began 
to usurp his mind. As most of the cruelties of 
Tiberius arose from suspicion, so most of tliose 
roniniittod by Caligula took rise from prodiga- 
lity. Some, indeed, pretend that a disorder 
winrh liappcncd soon after his accession to the 
ompiro, entirely distorted his reason, and dis-^ 
composed iiis understanding. However this may- 
bi", madui^ss itself could scarcely dictate cruel- 
ties more extravagant, or inconsistencies moxe 
ridiculous, thj^n are imputed to him. 

The *>rst object of his cruelty, and'ono that will 
scarcely be regretted by post^hlj^ v*^6A ^\ttw«Dk. 
o 3 xw^xc^m 
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named Politas, wbo had devoted hiiiuielft0^toi<th,' 
in case the emperor, who was then ^ick, should 
recover. When Caligula's health was rfe-esta- 
bli^edy he was informed of the zeal of Politns^ 
and actually compelled him fo complete his vow. 
Gemellus the next who suffered from his tyran- s 
nical kinsman's inhumanity. The prctenc^i 
against him was, that be had wished the empc* ' 
ror might not recover; and for this Caligula pf- 
deried him to kill himself. Silenus,- the empe- 
ror's father-in-law, was then put to death upon 
slight suspicions; and Grecinus, a senator of 
noted integrity, refusing to witness falsely 
against him, shared his fate. After, followed a 
crdwd of victims to the emperoT's avarice or 
suspicion. Among the number of those who 
were sacrificed to his jealousy, was. Macro, the 
late favourite of Tiberius, and the person to 
whom Caligula owed 'his empire. • He fell justly ; 
hut in his fate, an innocent family was involved. 
These cruelties seemed only the first fruits of 
a mind naturally timid and suspicions : his va- 
nity and profusion soon gave rise to others which 
were more ati'ocious, as they sprung from mot 
tives less venial. His pride first appeared, by 
his assuming to hinibtlf the title of ruler, 
which was usually gi-anted only to kings. Not 
long after, he claimed divine honours, and 
gave himself the names of such divinities as he 
thought most agreeable to his nature. For this 
•purpose he caused the heads of the statues of 
-Jupiter and some other gods to be struck oft', 
end his own to be put in their places. He fre- 
quently seated himself between Castor and Pol- 
.lux, and ordered th;it all who came to their 
temple to worship, should ^a^ their adoration 
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6fAj to him. Such, ho^vever, was the extrava- 
gant inconstancy of this capricious and insane 
being, that he changed his divinity as often as he 
ch^ged his clothes ; and was sometimes a male 
deity, at others a female. He even built and 
dedicated a temple to his own divinity, in which 
his statue of gold was every day dressed in S)mi7 
lar robes to those which he himself wore, and 
was worshipped by crowds of adorers. His priests 
were numerous, and the office was eagerly sought 
after on account of the exquisite sacrifices that 
were offered up. His horse and his wife were 
admitted among the number; and to crown 
his absurdities, he became a priest to himself. 
His method of assuming the manners of a deity 
was not less ridiculous ; he often went out in the 
full moon, and courted her in the style of a lover. 
He employed many inventions to imitate thun- 
der, and would frequently defy Jupiter, crying 
out with a speech of Homer, *• Do you coiiquer 
♦* me, or I will conquer you.'' A person so im- 
pious respecting the Deity, was hot likely to feel 
much regard for man. He was not less notorious 
for the depravation of his appetiies, than for his 
ridiculous presumptions. Neither person, place, 
nor sex, were obstacles to the indulgence of his 
unnatural lusts. There was scarcely a lady of 
any quality in Rome that escaped his lewdness ; 
and, indeed, sTuch was the degeneracy of the 
times, that there were few who telttViis as a dis- 
honour. He committed incest with his throe 
sisters, and at public feasts they lay with theft: 
heads upon his bosom by turns. Of these he 
prostituted Livia and Agrippina to his vile com- 
panions, and then banished them as adulte- 
resses and conspirators agunst hi^ person. As 
for Drusilla^ he took her from ber husband 

Longing 
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Longiniifc, and kept heras his wife, till her death > 
when he made her a goddess. Nor did her 
ex.an\ple, when living, appear more dangerous to 
the people, than her divinity, when dead. To 
mourn tor her death was a crime, as she was 
become a goddess ; and to rejoice for her deity 
was capital, because she was dead. -Kay, even 
silence itself was an unpardonable it^smsibility, 
cither of the emperor's loss or his sbter's ad- 
vancement. Thus he made her subservient to 
his profit, as beifore he had done to his pleasure; ' 
raising vast sums of money by granting pardons 
to some, and by confiscating the goods of others* 

- As to his marriages, whether he contracted them 

-with greater levity, or dissQlvcd them with greater 
injustice^ is not easy to determine. The wife 
however who caught his affections most was Mi- 
lonia Caesania, whose chiet* merit lay in her per- 
fect acquaintance with all the altuiing arts of her 
sex, for she possessetl. neither youth nor beauty. 
JShe continued with him during his reign, and he 
loved her so ridiculously, that he sometimes 
shewed her to his soldiers drest in armour, and 
sometimes to his companions,, in the sample garb 
of iiaturc. 

Ilispuvy was no less detestable than liis lusts. 
\Vc are Lold that he put Cuius to death for no 
other Clinic than because he wore ^ purjil^ 
^own, tlie lustre of which called ofl all the 
regards of the spectators from himself. Jle or- 
dered several persons in the city to be shaved, 
for having hair more beautiful than ordinary. 
He ordered one Proculusj who was rcmarkabW 
for his beauty <i»d the tallncss of his stature, 
to descend hUq the amphitheatre, and to fight 

. air.oi)g the rombatauts as a gladiator. Doing 
present al the pt^hlic games, where a particular 

• . . ohidiator 
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' Radiator obtained more thon ordinary applause, 

he was so highly displeased, that he flung himself 
Out of the amphitheatre in a fury^ crying out| 
with great indignation , that the Romans gave mord 
honour to a pitiful fencer, than to the emperot 
himself. 

But of all his vices, his prodi^Hty was the 

I most remarkable, and that which in sorm; measure 

gave rise to the rest. The luxuries of former 
emperors were^ simplicity itself, when compared 
to those which he practised. He contrived new 
ways of bathing, where the rich<^st oils and most 
precious perfumes were exhausted with the ut* 
most profusion. He invented dishes of immense 
▼alue, and had even jewels dissolved among his 
. sauces. He sometimes had services pf pure gold 
presented before liis guests instead of meat ; ob- 

[ ' serving, " that a man should be an economist or 

I ' aneroperor.'^ . 

• For his favourite horse Incitatus, he built a 
stable of marble^ and a manger of ivory i an4 
appointed it a house, furniture, and a kitchen, in 
order to treat all its visitors with proper respect. 
, Sometimes, indeed, the emperor invited Incitatus 
to his own table ; and it is said he would have ap-* 
pointed it to the consulship had he not been pre- 
vented by death. 

For several days together he flung' considerable 
turns of money among the people. He ordered 
ships of a prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, 
the stems of ivory inlaid with gold and jewels, 
the sails and tackling of various silks, while the 
decks were planted with the choicest fruit-trees, 
under the shade of which he often dined. . There, 
attended by all the ministers of his pleasures, the 
most exquisite singers, and the most beautiful 
y9Uths, he coasted along the shore of Campania 

with 
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with great splendour. AU his schemes seemed 
rather calculated to exCite astonishment, than td 
answer the purposes of utility. He ordered 
houses to be built in the sea ; he cut his way 
through rocks of prodigious bulk ; he levelled 
mountains, and elevated plains and valleys. 
But the most notorious instance of his fruitless 
profusion was the vast bridge of Puteoli, which 
he undertook in th^ third year of his leign. To 
satisfy his desire of being master as well of the 
ocean as the land, he caused an infinite number 
of ships to be fastened to each other, so afs to 
make, a floating bridge from Baia to Puteoli, 
across an arm of the sea three miles and a half * 
broad. The ships being placed in two rows, in 
form of a crescent, were secured to each other 
with anchors, chains, and cables. Over these 
were laid vast quantities •f timber, and upon 
them earth, so as to make the whole resemble one 
of the streets of Rome. He next caused several 
houses to be built upon his new bridge, for the 
reception of himself and his attendants; and 
then repaired thither with all his; court, attended 
by prodigious throngs of people, whu-^eamc from 
all parts t6 be spectators of such an expepsive 
pageant. It was there that Caligula^ adorned 
with all 'the magnificence of eastern royalty, at' 
tended by the great (^cers of the army, and al^ 
the nobility of Rome, entered at one end of the 
bridge, and with ridiculous importance rode t6 
the other. At night, the number of torches aild 
other illuminations, with which this expen* 
sive structure was adorned, cast such a gleam as 
illuminated the whole bay, us well as theueigh- 
bouring mountains ; so tliat he boasted of having 
turned night into day, as well as sea into land. 

Xho 
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T^e next morning he again rode over in a tri- 
umphant chariot, followed by a numerous train 
of cbarioCears, and all his soldiers in glittering 
arihour. He. then ascended a rostrum erected 
tor the occasion, where be mitde a solemn oi-a- 
tioa in praise of the greatness of his enterprise^ 
and the assiduity of his workmen and his army. 
He then distributed rewards among his men; 
and a splendid feast succeeded. However, there 
W&s still wanting somethiag to mark the dispo- 
sition of the mighty projector. In the midst of 
the entertainment many of his attendants were 
thrown into the sea; several ships, tilled with 
spectators, were attacked and sunk in a hostile 
manner; and, although the majority escaped 
through the calmness of the weather, yet many 
were drowned. Tlic .first storm demolished the 
ridiculous fabric ; and soon not a wreck remain- 
ed to tell his folly. 

No weuUh could support such unbounded pro- 
fusion, lu the spiice of little more than a 
yciir, Caligula foimd a fortune of about eighteen 
millions of our money, which Tiberius had 
amassed together, entirely spent in extravagance 
and folly. His prodigality<, therefore, put him^ 
upon new methods of supplying his e.\pences ; 
and, $is before, his profusion, so now his rapacity 
became boundless. He put in practice all kinds 
of rapine and extortion; while his principal 
study seemed to be to, invent new imposts, and 
to legalize confiscation. -Every thing was taxed ; 
freedmen were obliged to purchase their freedom 
a second time ; and many who liad named him 
for their heir, were poisoned, that he might havf 
the immediate possession of their fortunes. H«, 
f et up a brothel in his own palace, and also ke^t 
a gaming-house^ at .whick ^e px^^^<^^* 
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On a certdn occasion, having ^ad a ran of 
ill luck, he sawtwo rich knighU passing through 
his court ; upon which he suddenly rose up, and 
causing heth to be apprehended, con^scated 
tiieir estates, and then joining his former com- 
panions, boasted that he never had -a better 
throw in his life. In a word, he was ashamed 
of nothing that tended to bring him money; 
for, on the bir-th of a daughter, he complained 
(^nly of his poverty, and actually stood in 
the portico of his palace, to receive the donations 
of his subjects. It would be disgusting to record 
all the atrocities which have been handed 
dowji of this imperial monster. He slew ma- 
ny of the senate, and afterwards cited them 
to appear as if they had killed themselves. He 
cqnderaned many persons of the hiphest Quality 
to dig in the mines, and to repair the highways, 
for offering to ridicule his profusion. He 
east gi;eat numbers of old and infirm men and 
poor decrepid housekeepers to wild beasts, in or- 
der to free the state from such unserviceable ci- 
tizensw He usually fed his wild beasts with the 
bodies of those wretches whom he condemned; 
and every .tenth day sent off numbers of them to 
be thus devoured ; which he jocosely called, 
♦* clearing his accounts." 

His barbarous attempts at wit in the midst of 
atrocious cruelty, shew how little he was suscep- 
tible r of impressions from humanity^ An eminent 
citizen, who from an indisposition had obtained 
leave to retire into the island of Anticyra, a place 
famous for curing madness by hellebore, desiring 
to have his stay prolonged, Caligula ordered him 
to be put to death ; adding, with a smile, that 
b)eeihng must certainly be usejful to one w&o had 
o Jong taJkon hellebore wix\io\xX %ucc«&s. His 
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brutal dispositions never forsook him, even in the 
most festive hours; he frequently had men 
racked before him whik he sate at table, iro- 
cnically pitying their misfortunes, and blaming 
their executioner. Whenever he kissed his wife 
or mistress, he generally laid his hand on her 
neck, observing, that, however smooth and 
k>vely it was, be could take it off when he 
pleased. Demanding of one whom he had re- 
pealled from banishment, how he employed him- 
self in his exile; and being told that he had 
•prayed for the death of Tiberius; Caligula, im- 
mediately concluding that those whom he had 
banished, wished for his death likewise, com- 
■manded that all exiles should be slain .without 
mercy. At one time, being incensed with the 
citizens of Rome, he wished, ** that ail ihc 
Roman people had but one neck, that he might 
dispatch them at a single blow.'^ 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties 
produced many secret conspiracies against him ; 
but these were for a while deferred, upon account 
of his intended expedition against the Germans 
and Britons, which he undertook in the third 
year of his reign. For this purpose, he caused 
numerous levies to be made in all parts ^ jy 
of the empire, and talked with so much 39. * 
resolution, that it was universally be- y^ q^ 
lievcd he would conquer all before him. 781. 
His march perfectly indicated the iii- 
equa^iry of his teihper: sometimes it was so 
Ripid, that the cohorts were.obliged to leave their 
stHrulanls behind them; at other times it was so 
slow, that it resembled a funeral procession more 
than a military expedition* However, all these 
mi«5hty pn^pirationa ended ii\ uotlvw^. Vcss»\ft.'^^^^ 
ronquerhig Britain^ • he <nvVy ^f:vi, x^lw^ Xi^ 
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*of its banished princes: and this he described^ in 
bis letter to the senate, as taking possession oi 
the whole island. Instead of conquering Ger< 
many, he led his* army to the sen-shore; there, 
disposing his engines and warlike machines with 
great solemnity, and drawing up the ^ men in 
order oi battle, he went on board his galley, with 
which coasting along, he commanded his tj'um- 
pets to sound, and 'the signal to be given as if for 
an engagement ; up<m which his men, having' had 
previous orders, immediately began to. gather 
the shells that lay upon the shore in^o their hel- 
mets, terming them the spoils o( the conquered 
* ocean. After this expedition, which accords so 
well with the character of Caligula, calling his 
army toget|ier, as a general alter victory, he 
harangued them in a pompous maiiner, and 
highly extolled their achievements; and then 
distributing money among them, dismissed them 
with orders to be jo)/fal, and congratulated them 
upoirtheir riches. But that such exploits should 
«not pass without a memorial, hp caused a.lofty 
tower to be erected by the sea-side, and ordered 
the galleys in which he had put to sea, to bo 
conveyed to^Romc^ in a great measure, by 
land. 

He next began t6 think of a triumph ; but 
here the senate found themselves in a dilemma. 
They considered that a triumph' would, e^en to 
himself, appear as a burlesque upon his expe- 
<dition; they therefore decreed him only an, 
ovation ; and conveyed notice-of this honour, in 
•terms of the most extravagant adulation. Ca- 
ligula, however, felt their timid delicacy as an 
insult, and informed the messengers who invited 
Jiitn to partake of. the preparations which tho 
MQaa^ had decreed, tWi W^ .vfo>^\^ ^k»«x b<^ at 
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Rome; nnd tlicn laying his hand upon hi» 
su'ordy ad<le(ly ^^ that he would bring that with 
him." In this manner, either entirely omitting 
hk triumph, or deferring it to another time^ he 
•entered the city only with an ovation; while 
the senate passed the whole day in acclamationsi 
in his praise, and speeches iilled with the most 
excessive flattery. This conduct, in some mea- 
sure, served to reconcile him; ami soon after, 
their excessive aeal in his cause entirely recovered 
his favour. Protogenes, one of tltc most intimate, 
and the most cruel of his favourites, coming into 
the house, was fawned upon by the whole bod]^ 
of the senate, and particularly by Proculus. On 
lhi» Protogenes, with a iiercc look, asked how 
one who was such an enemy to the emperor 
ccHiid be such a friend to him ? There needed no 
more to excite tdc senate against Proculus. 
*l^ey instantly seized upon him, and violently 
tore bim in pieces ; plainly indicating by their 
conduct, that tyranny in the prince produces 
correi^pondeiU dispositions in the people. 

It was after returning from this extravagant 
eTcpedition, that he was waited on by a deputation 
from the Jews of Alexandria, who came to de- 
precate his anger for not worshipping his divinity 
a<s isther nations had done. He was employed 
in looking over some houses of pleasure, and 
giving directions to the workmen, when Philo, 
the Jew, and the rest of the embastsy, were ad- 
mitted to an audience. They approached hira 
v^ith the most profound humility, but were treat- 
ed with insult and banter alternatt^y; And he 
left their cause at last undecided. It was upon 
• this occasion, that Philo made the following me- 
morable remark to his ^associute*s^ "%\\v> vi'^x^ 
Urriilcd uitb apprehensions frovw \\v^ \^q^^\^ 
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they had experienced: '* Fear nothing," cried he 
to thetn ; *' Caligula, by declaring against Ub, 
** puts God on our side." 

This reign seemed to threaten universal cala- 
mity; it was, however, almost as short as it de- 
served to be. There had already been several 
conspiracies formed to destroy the tyrant, but 
without success. That which at last succeeded, 
in delivering the world from this monster, was 
ponce !ted under the influence of Cassius Che- 
rea, tribune of the praetorian bands. He was a 
man of experienced courage ; an ardent admirer 
of freedom : and, consequently, an enemy to 
tyrants. ' Beside the motives which he had. in 
common with other men, he had received re-- 
peated insults from Caligula; who took all occa- 
sions of turning him into ridicule, and im- . 
peaching him of cowardice, merely because be 

•happened to have an effeminate voice. With 
Cherea were as^ciated, in the same design, 
severs! of the most illustrious men of Rome; 
most of whom were actuated by revenge, for 
personal injuries and indignities.'yl J^^ L- '--^ ■ 

While the conspirators were deliberating upon 
the most' certain and speedy method of effecting 
their purpose, an unexpected incident gave new 
strength to the conspiracy. Pompedius, a sena- 
tor of distinction, having been accused before 
the emperor, of speaking of him with dis- 
respect, the informer cited one Quintilia, an 
actress, to confirm his accusation. Quintilia,' 
however, denied the fact with obstinacy; and 
being put to the torture, at the informer's request, 
she bore the severest torment of the rack with un- 
shaken constancy. But what is most remarkable 

of her resolution is, that she was acquainted with 
«tf /ire particulars of the cons{»\Tac^\ «M>i^q^^ 
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Clicrea was the person appointed to preside at 
her torture, she revcalecf nothing: on the c6u* 
trary, when she was led to the rack, she trod upon 
the toe of one of the conspirators, intimating at 
once her koNvlcd^e of the confederacy, and her 
own resolution not to divu\[]^ it. In this manner 
«h«su0cred, until all her limbs were dislocated; 
and in that deplorable state was pre^nted to 
the emperor, who ordered her a grajtvity for 
what she had siitlered. Cherea could now no 
longer contain his indignation, at being thus 
made the instrument of a tyrant's cruelty. 
After several deliberations, it was at last re- 
solved to attack him during the continuance of 
ih^j Palatine games, which lasted four days; slxu\ 
to strike the blow when his guards should have 
the least, opportunity to detend liim. The lirst 
three days of the games passed witiiout fording 
that opportunity which was so ardeutlffdesired, 
Cherea then began to apprehend, tMJJt defer- 
ring the completion of the conspiracy^glit be 
& means of di\*ulging it; he even began ti) dread, 
that the honour of killing tl.c tyrant mi^ht fall to 
the lot of iome other person, mor« intrepid or 
more fortunate than himsell. He deiernniied, 
therefore, to execute the plot the very ucsi day, 
when Caligula should puss through a prlvutc gui- 
lery, to some baths^ not far distaiii troin iLe 
palace. 

This being settled, the conspirator* waitcii the 
greatest part of tlie day with cxtrenje anxiety for 
a favourable moment; and at one tinu*, Clieren, 
exasperated to madness, was veudy to riisli inly 
the midst of the people and prrpetrate the deed. 
Just at that instant, however, while he wiis yft. 
hesitating what he should d^s A^yv^wa^ vycsv. vi\ 
ihc copspirutQtiif persuaded C;\Vvc;>i.\w v> ^>\a '^n* 
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^ath, and take some slight refreshment, in order 
to enjoy the conclusion of the entertainment at 
the games with greater relish.^ The emperor^ 
therefore, rising up, the conspirators used every 
precaution to keep off the throng, and to surround 
him, under pretence of greater assiduity. Upon- 
entering a little vaulted gallery that led to the 
bath, he was met by a bapd of Grecian children, 
who had been instructed in singing, and were 
come to perform in his presence. Ho was once 
more, therefore, going to return into the theatre 
with them, had not the leader, of the band ex- 
cused himself, on account of his voice being 
affected b)* a cold. This was the moment which 
Cherea seized to strike him to the ground ; crying 
out, " Tyrant, think upon this !" Immediately 
after, the other conspirators rushed in, and dis- 
. jx patched him with thirty wounds. 
' * .Such was the merited death of Caius 
' Caligula, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, after a reign of less than four years, in 
which the greatest possible atrocities were 
crowded. With him his wife and infant daugh- 
ter also perished, the one being stabbed by a 
centurion, the other having its brains dashed out 
against the wall. His money was melted down 
by a -decree of the senate; and it seems to 
have been the universal wish, that neither his 
features nor his name might be transmitted to 
posterity. , 

^ jj ITie conspirators, who had aimed only 
41* at destroying a tyrant, without re- 
^ ^ fleeting on the future condition of the 
789 ' state, had no sOoner dispatched Caligula, 
than they judged it ncjcessary for their 
safety to retirCf while hopes atvd feats a^tatin«^ 
the mass of cbe people, & cousideta\A& iftT\ciftt\ 
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vras produced, and several lost their lives. A 
calm at length succeeding, the senate was per- 
mitted to assemble, in order to deliberate upon 
what was necessary to be done in the present . 
emergency. 

Saturnmus, who was then consul, insisted 
much upon the benefits of liberty, and talked in ' 
raptures of Chere'a's fortitude, alleging that it 
deserved the noblest reward. The senate, long 
harrassed by the cruelty of tyrants, panted once 
more for the restoration of their former free- 
dom ; and even ventured to talk of extinguish- 
ing the name of Ca^^sar. With this resolution, 
they brought over some cohorts of the city to 
their views, and boldly seized upon the Capitol. 
But it was now too late for Rome to regain her 
pristine liberty, as the populace, and the army in 
general, opposed the design. In this opposition 
of interest, and a variety of opinions, chance 
seemed at last to decide the fate of the empire. 
Some soldiers happening to run. about the pa- 
laces, discovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle, lurk- 
ing in a secret place, where he had hid himself 
through fear. This man, who had hitlierto been 
despised for his imbecility, they resolved to make 
an emperor; and accordingly they carried him 
upon their shoulders to the camp, where they 
proclaimed his elevation, at the moment he ex- / 
pected nothing but death. 

The senate, perceiving that force alone was 
likely to settle the succession, made a merit of 
necessity, and passing a decn?c to conlirm the ^' 
election of the military, went soon after in a 
body, to render Claudius their compulsive ho- 
mage. Cherea was the first wha fell a sacrifice 
to the jealousy of this we.vi moxvaxOcv, >X^ v2>rX 
cfefitb with all the {on\t\^Q tk wtf \!Os\c\^^x'^^sii 
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inaTi, desiring to dTe by the same sword with 
i^i^ich he had killed Caligula. Lupus, his friend* 
was put to death with him ; and ^abinus, one oi 
the conspirators, laid violent hands on himself. 

Claudius, uncle to the late tyrant, and nephew 
to Tiberius, was fifty years old when he began 
to reign. The complicated diseases of his in- 
fancy had, in some measure, affected all the 
faculties both of his body and mind. Not that 
be was entirely destitute of understanding, since 
he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and even wrote a history 
of his own time; but his abilities did not rise to 
, tnediocrity, and his capacity- for business was 
reckoned still mere contemptible. Nevertheless, 
the daprice of fortune made him an emj)eror, 
and the commencement of his reign awgurcd 
well. He began by passing an act of oblivion 
for all former words and actions, and disannulled 
all the cruel edicts of Caligula. He forbade all 
persons, upon severe penalties, to sacrifice to 
him, as they had done to his predecessor. He 
was assiduous in hearing and examining com- 
plaints; and frequently administered justice ih 
'person ; tempering by his mildness, the severity 
of strict justice. We are told of his bringing a 
woman to acknowledge her son, by adjudging 
her to marry him. The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend him, when he was on 
his tribunal, he courteously excused himself, for 
.not having n)om to ask them to sit down. He 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome 
should be continually supplied with corn and 
provisions. He was not less assiduous in his 
buildings; in which hp excelled almost all who 
n^ent before him. He constructed an amazing 
^ucduct, (;^\e^^ after lus o\«\k i»mc, vi\\\c^ 
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brongbt water, (or the use of the city, from forty 
miles distance, through high mountains, and 
over deep valleys. He made also an haven at 
Ostia ; a work of such immense expence, that 
his successors were unable to maintain it. But 
his greatest W9rk of all was draining the lake 
Fucinus, the largest in Italy, and conveying its 
water into the Tiber, in order to strengthen the 
current of that river. 

But while he was intent on what might, 
adorn or be beneficial to the interior, he did not 
1^1 ect the distant provinces. lie restored se« 
y/enX princes to their kingdoms, who had been 
unjustly dispossessed by his predecessors; and 
both his favour and his enmity, evinced a sense 
of justice. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by 
foreign conquest. The Britons, who had, for 
nearly one hundred years, been left in the un- 
disturbed possession of their own island, began 
to seek the mediation of Rome, in regard to 
their intestine quarrels; and one Bericus, who 
came as a deputy to Rome, by many argu- 
ments, persuaded the emperor to make a de- 
scent upon the island, magnifying the advan- 
tages that would attend the Conquest of it. In 
pursuance of his advice, therefore, Piaufius, the 
prsetor, was ordered to go into Gaul, and make 
preparations for this great expedition. At first, 
however, his soldiers seemed averse from the 
scheme, declaring that they were unwilling to 
make war beyond the limits of the world, for 
to they judged Britain to be; but by dint of 
persuasion they embarked; and the Bri- 
tons, under the conduct of their king Cy- \P' 
nobelinus, were several times overthrown^ 
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These successes soon after Induced Claudius 
to visit Britain in person, that he might par* 
ticipate in the honour of conquest; but after 
continuing there no more than sixteen days, in 
which his time was wholly taken up in receiving 
homage, he returned to Rome. Great rejoicings 
were made on this occasion : the senate decreed 
him a splendid triumph ; . triumphal arches were 
erected to his honour, and annual games in* 
stituted to commemorate his victories. In the 
mean time, the war was vigorously prosecuted 
by Plautius and his lieutenant Vespasiad. who, 
according to Suetonius, fought thirty battles 
with the enemy, and by that moans reduced a 
part of the island into the form of a Ro- ^ |. 
man province. However, this war broke ^i/ . 
out afresh under the government of 
Ostorius, who succeeded Plautius. The Britons, 
either. despising him for want of experience, or 
hoping to gain advantages over a person newly 
come to command, rose up in arms, and dis- 
claimed the Roman power. The Iceni, the 
Cangi, and the Brigantes, made a powerful 
resistance, though they were at length over- 
come ; but the Silures, or inhabitants of South 
Wales, under their king Caractacus, proved very 
formidable opponents. This prince, with great 
copduct, removed the seat of war into the most 
inaccessible parts of the country ; and for nine 
yedrs kept the Romans in continual alarm, 

Caractacus, however, at last finding himself 
obliged to come to a decisive engagement, ad- 
dressed his countrymen with calm resolution; 
telling them, that this battle would either esta|>lisli 
their liberty, or confirm their servitude;^ that 
they ought to remember the bravery of their. 
JUfcentors, by whose valouT tWj v^tte 4^\N^t^\ 



from taxes and tributes; and that this was the 
time to shew themselves equal to their pro- 
|!;enitors/ Nothing, however, that undisciplined 
valour could perform^ availed against the conduct 
of the Roman legions. After an obstinate fight, 
the Tritons were entirely routed: the wife and 
daughter of Caractacus were taken prisoners; 
and Himself afterwards treacherously delivered 
up to the conquerors. When he was brought 
to Rome, nothing could exceed the curiosity of 
the people, to behold a man who had, for so 
many years, braved the power of the eiiipire. 
On his part, he testified no marks o.f base de- 
jection ; but, as he was led through the streets, 
happening to observe the splendour of every 
objept round him, " Alas 1 (cried he) how is it 
** possible, that people possessed, of such mag- 
^^ niticence at home, could think of envying 
*' Caractacus an humble cottage in Britain V 
When he was brought before the emperor, while 
the other captives* sued for pity with the most 
abject lamentations, Caractacus stood before the 
tribunal with an intrepid air, and seemed rather 
willing to accept of pardon, than meanly solicit* 
ous of suing for it, *' If," cried he, towards the 
close of his speech ** I had yielded immediately, 
** and without opposition, neither my fortune 
** would have been rcjnarkable, nor your glory 
** memorable : you would have ceased to be 
** victorious, and I had been forgotten. If now, 
*' therefore, you spare my life, I shall continue 
** a perpetual example of your cieu>ency." 
Claudius had the generosity to pardon him, an(| 
Ostorius was decreed a triumph, which, however, 
he' did not live to enjoy, lliough the Britons 
were thus humbled, they were by Qo uvoaxvi. 
entirely aubdued: scvetai n^w imnvA>& ^^^xvfe^s 
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and a warfare was carried on in that couDliy, 
during the whole reign of Claudius. 

But to return from this anticipation of events, 
Claudius, who had begun his reign with much 
promise, soon began to lesson his care for the 
public, and to commit to his favourites all the 
concerns of the empire. Men of narrow capa- 
cities and feeble minds are only gpod or evil, as 
they happen to fall into the hands of virtuous or 
vicious guides; and, unhappily for him, his 
directors were, to the last degree, abandoned 
and infamous. The chief of these was his wife, 
Mes^lina, whose name is almost become a com- 
mon term to express female profligacy. Sub- 
ordinate to her were the emperor's freedmen: 
Pallas, the treasurer ; Narcissus, the secretary of 
state ; and Callistus, the master of the reqtiests. 
These entirely, governed Claudius ; so that he 
was only left the fatigues of ceremony, while 
they possessed all ihe power of the state. . ^Z ' 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various 
crii el ties ' which these insidious advisers obliged 
the feeble emperor to commit ; even against his 
own family, which, on one pretence or another, 
was almost exterminated. Many others fell 
a sacrifice to this jealousy of Messalina and 
her minions, who bore so gieat a sway in 
the state, that all offices, dignities, and govern- 
ments, were entirely at their disposal ; while 
every, thing was put to sale. . These disorders in 
the ministers of government did not fail to 
produce conspiracies against the emperor; some 
of which were quashed when in embryo. But 
what gave him the greatest uneasiness, and was 
punished with the most unrelenting severity, wa^ 
the revolt of Camillus,, his lieutenant-governor 
la De/matia. This geneYa\) \tkc\\«d by many 
of -the principal men ol lXom<i, o^v^>j xOo«^^^ 
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against him, and assumed the title of emperor. 
Nothing could exceed the terrors of Claudius 
on this occasion : his nature and his crimes had 
disposed him to be more cowardly than the rest 
of mankind ; so that whem Camillus commanded 
him by his letters to relinquish the «mpire, and 
rclire to a private station, he seemed inclined to 
obey. But his fears upon this account were 
soon removed ; for the legions wliich had de^ 
Glared for Camillus, being terrified by some r^ 
markable prodigies, shortly after abando];i6d 
him ; so that the man whom but five days before 
they had acknowledged as emperor, they now 
thought^ it no infamy to destroy. The cruelty 
of Mes^alina and her minions upon this occasion, 
Jcnew no bounds. They so wrought upon the 
emperor's fears r«and suspicions, thiit numbers 
wereex.ecuted without trial or proof; and scarcely 
any, even those who were but barely suspected, 
escaped, unless by ransoming their lives ^ith 
their fortunes. 

Among the number of illustrious snfTerers, 
were Paetus and his faithful Arria. CascinaPcetus, 
one of those unfortunate men who joined with 
Camillus after his associate was slain by the 
army, had endeavoured to escape into Dalmatiar* 
'There he was apprehended, and put on board a 
ship, in order to be conveyed to Rome. Arria, 
who had been long the partner of his affections 
and misfortunes, entreated his keepers • to be 
taken in the same vessel with her husband, 
" It is usual," said she, " to grant a man of his 
* Equality a few slaves, to dress, and undress, and.', 
'^•attend him;* but I will perform all these of-^ 
** ficcs, and save you the trouble of a more htif 
**merous retinue." Her fidelity, V\ov{CNe,T, c.<$vj\.^ 
liot^freyaiL .6Jie.thcrefofe Wired a. fta\vct^«^^ 
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bark, aiid thus kept company with the ship iti 
which her husband was conveyed, through the 
voyage. They had an only son equally re* 
markable for the beauty of his person, and the 
rectitude of his disposition. This youth died at 
the time his father was confined to his bed by a 
dangerous disorder. However, the affectionate 
Atria concealed her son's death, and in her 
visits to her husband testified no marks of sad- 
ness. Being asked how her son did^ she replied 
that he was calm, and only left her husband's 
chamber to give a vent to her tears. When 
Paetus was condemned to die by his own hands, 
Arria used every art to inspire him with reso- 
lution ; and at length, finding him continue ti- 
mid and wavering, she took the poniard, and stab^ 
bing herself in his presence, jiresented it him, 
saying, ** It gives me no pain, my Paetus." 

While the favourites of the emperor endea- 
voured to establish his and their own authority 
by such, cruelties, they found it necessary to 
support th^ir influence by working on the terrors 
of Claudius) which they did so effectually, that 
he never ventured to go to any feast without 
being surrounded by his guards, nor would he 
suffer any man to approach him without a pre- 
,vious search, Thus wholly employed by his 
anxiety for self-preservation, he entirely left the 
care of the btate to his favourites, who by degrees 
gave him a relish for slaughter. Nor was he 
less regardless of the persons he condemned, 
than cruel in the infliction of their punishment. 
Such was his extreme stupidity, that he would 
frequently invite those to supper whom he had 
put to death but the day before ; and often de- 
nied havipg given orders for an execution, but 
4 tew hours after prououudua wqx^m:'^. Sue- 
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tonius assures us, that there were no less than 
thirty-five senators, and above three hundred 
l^nights, e:^ecuted in his reign ; and that such 
^as'his unconcern in the midst of cruelty, that 
one of his tribunes bringing him an account of a 
certain senator that was executed, he owned that 
be had quite forgot his offence, but calmly ac- 
quiesced in his punismcnt. 

In the mean lime, Messalina, become more 
daring by long success in crimes, set no bounds 
to her «norniities. After appearing for some 
years insatiably in her desires, she at length 
fixed her affections upon Caius Silius, the most 
beautiful youth in Rome, She obliged him to 
divorce his wife, Junia Syllana, that he might 
entirely devote himself to her, cohabiting with 
him in the mo^t open manner, aiid treating him 
with the most shameless familiarity. The im- 
perial ornaments were even conveyed to his 
bouse ; and the emperor's slaves and attendants 
h^d orders to wait upon the adulterer. Nothing 
was wanting to complete the insolence of their 
conduct, but their being married ; which was 
soon after effected, during a temporary retire- 
ment of the emperor at Ostia. Messalina, on 
this occasion, giving a loose to her passion, ap« 
peared as a Bacchanalian with a thyrsus in her 
band ; while Silius assumed the character and 
dress of Bacchus. A troop of singors and 
dancers attended, who heightened the revel with 
the most lascivious songs and the most indecent 
attitudes. In the mids^ of this riot, one Va- 
Icns, a buffoon, is said to have climbed a tree ; 
and being demanded what he saw, answered, that 
h.e perceived » dreadful storm coming from Ostia^ 

What this fellow spoke at randotw ^^% ^^Vw^iiK^ 
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at that time in preparation. It seems that some 
time before there had been a quarrel between 
Messalina and Narcissus the emperor's first freed- 
man. This subtle minister now availed himself 
of the opportuiiity which the mad passion of the 
empress furnished , to effect her ruin, by a dis- 
covery of her infamy, and urging the necessity 
of speedy punishment. Claudius, quite terrified 
at so unexpected a relation, frequently inter- 
rupted his freedman, by asking if he was still 
master of the empire. Being assured that he 
yet had it in his power to continue so, he re- 
served to punish the affront offered to his dignity 
without delay. Nothing could exceed the con- 
sternation of Messalina and her thoughtless com- 
panions, upon being informed that the emperpr 
wa^ coming to disturb their festivity. Every one 
retired in the utmost confusion. Silius was ta- 
ken; and Messalina, after a short interval of 
concealment, attempted to mollify the emperor's 
wrath; but finding him inflexible, she was obliged 
to retire in despair. 

Narcissus being thus far successful, led Clau- 
dius to the house of the adulterer ; where he 
shewed him the apartments adorned with the 
spcHls of his own palace ; and then conducting 
him to the praetorian camp, revived his courage 
by giving him assurances of the alacrity of the 
soldiers in his defence. Having thus artfully 
'wrought upon his fears and resentmpnt, the 
wr^ched Silius was commanded to appear, who 
making no defence, was instantly put to death 
in the emperor's presence. Several others shared 
the same fate ; but Messalina still flattering her- 
self with hopes of a pardon, from her natural in- 
£uence over Claudius, and the well known 
^'midity of his disposition. \\\ ^«ic\> ^Ixct t^- 



^ujning from the execution of her paramour 
haying allayed his resentment in a banquet, he 
began to relcnU He therefore commanded hi» 
attendants to Hpprise that miserable creature^ 
meanin*:; Mvssitlina, of his resolution to hear hey 
accusation the next day, and ordered her to b^ 
in readiness witli her defence. The permission 
to det'end herself might have proved fatal to 
Narcissus, it be had not rushed out, and ordcreci. 
the tribunes and centurions, who were 'n\ rea- 
diness, to execute her ininiodiatcly, by the em- 
peror's command. Upon thoir arrival at the 
place of her retirement, they found her stretched 
upon the ground, attende<l by her mofher I^- 
pida, who exhorted her to prevent her punish^* 
ment by a voluntary death, But she was too 
much softened by luxury to be able to face 
death without terror; an(i oavc ^^^(y to t."ars and 
unpitied distress. At length, taking a sword 
from one of the €oldiers. siie put it to her hreu^r ; 
but her fea^s still prolonging the blow, the tri- 
bune ran hci- through the body, ami so dis- 
patched her. Claudius heard of her death in 
the midst of his banquet ; but shewed m>t th»» 
least appearance of emotion. He continued at 
table with his usual tranquillity, whili* neither 
his afi'ection for her, ^he joy of her accusers, nor 
the sorrow of his children, had the least \isibie 
effect upon his temper. As a proof, however, 
tliat this proceeded rather from stupidity thaa 
fortitude, the day following, while lie was sit- 
ting at table, he asked why Messalina was ab- 
sent, as if he had totally forgotten hw crimes 
and h<>r fate, 

Clatidius, being now a widower, declared 
publicly^ that as he had btQV\ \vVCi\c.\Vo ^^^~ 
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fortunate in his marriages, he would remain 
«ingle for the futute. But it was not long before 
he espoused Agrippina, the daughter of his bro- 
ther Germanicus, a woman who had poisoned 
her former hus»band, and who, if possible, was 
more practised in vice even than the late em- 
press. Neither her character, however, nor the 
njar relation in which she stood to Claudius, 
prevented Lim from taking her to his bed ; for 
having been used to live under the control 
of women, he was unhappy without <1 female di- 
' rector. 

Agrippina's chief aims were 4o gain the suc- 
cession in favour of her son- Nero, and to set 
aside the claims of young Britannicus, son to 
the emperor and Messalina. For this purpose 
she married Nero to the emperor's daughter 
Octavia, a few day 6 after her own marriage. 
, Not long after this, she urged the emperor to 
strengthen the succession, in imitation of his 
predecessors, by making a new adoption; and 
advising him to take in her son Nero, in some 
measure, to divide the fatigues of govenunent. 
The feeble prince, who ^implicitly obeyed his 
prompter, yieltied to her persuasions, and 
adopted Nop in preference to his only son Bri- 
tannicus. Her next care was to increase hir 
son's popularity, by giving him Senecca for a 
tutor. This.excellcnt man, by birth a Spaniard, 
had been banislied into the island of Corsica by 
the intrigues of Messalina. The people loved 
and admired him for his genius, but still more 
for his strict morality ; and a part of his re- 
putation therefore necessarily devolved on his 
pupi). Agrippina was not less assiduous in pre- 
tcnding the utmost a^cmo'CL ioi lititannicus; 
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whom, however, she resolved at a proper time 
to destroy ; but her jealousy was not confined to 
one object, nor her ambition gratified by or- 
dinary indulgences. Claudius was more a slave 
than ever, but he did not bear her tyranny with- 
out reluctance. In short, Agrippina's imperious 
temper began to grow insupportable to him ; 
and he was heard to declare, when heated with 
wine, that it was his fate to suffer the dis- 
orders of his wives, and to be their executioner. 
This expression sunk deep on her mind, and en- 
gaged all her faculties to prevent the blow. Her • 
first care was to remove Narcissus, whom she 
hated upon many accounts, but particularly for 
his attachment to his master. This minister, for 
some time, found means to counteract her de- 
signs ; but at length thought fit to retire, by 
a voluntary exile, into Campania. The unhappy 
emperor, now exposed to all the machinations of 
his insidious consort, without one friend on whom 
he could rely, seemed, nevertheless, regardless 
of the dangers ihat threatened him. His affec- 
tion for Britannicus was perceived every day to 
increase ; and this served to increase the vigi- 
lance of Agrippina, and add stings to her jea- 
lousy. She therefore hesitated no Ipriger to 
j)racticc a crime which she had previously me- 
ilitated ; namely, that of poisoning her husband^ 
As she had been long conversant in this horrid 
practice, she applied to a woman called Locusta, 
notorious for assisting on such occasions. The 
poison was given the emperor anaong mushroons, 
a dish he was particularly fond of. Shortly after 
having eaten, he dropped .down insensible ; but 
tiiis caused no alarm, as it wa$ usual with hini 
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to sit eating till he had s^upified all his faculties, 
and was obliged to be carried off \c> his bed fron^ 
the tabic. However, hig constitution sfienied tq 
overcome the efl'ects of the potion, which s^larm- 
ing Agrippina, she directed an abandoned phyr 
sician, who ^as h^r creature, to thrust a poisoned 
feather do\vn his throat, \indcr pretence of mak- 
ing him vomit ; which soon put a period to his 
life, 

> The reign of this enaperor, feeble and 
py impotent as it was, produced po great 
calamities in tlie sta^e, since his crueltieji 
^oa' ^^^^ chiefly levelled at those about his 
person. The citizens of Ro^ne*, at this 
time amounted to six millions eight hundred and 
forty-thousand souls. However, the^ general 
character of the limes was that, of corruption 
and luxury ; for wherever there is -a great super- 
fluity of wealth, there will also be seen a tliou- 
sand vicious modes of exhausting it. The mi- 
litary spirit of Rome, though much relaxed,; 
still continued to awe mankind ; for c\'vn \t\ 
this weak and inglorious reign, the terror of the 
Roman name alone kept the rest of the world in 
submission, ^ 

Agrippina havmg thus succeeded against the 
life of her husband, employed all her a<ldress lo 
conceal the catastrophe, till she had arranged 
her measures for securing the election ot Nero, 
for whose advancement she had been plotting 
so long and with such anxiety, that when an 
astrologer once told' her, *' he would one day- 
be emperor, and the cause of her death,** she 

♦ Persons having the rights of oitizeuship, but ijot all 
liviii^at Rome. 

^ .replied. 
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replied, *' Let him kill mc, provided he reign." So 
well did she counterfeit grief in her own family, 
and deceit in regard to the public, that it was 
not actually known that Claudius was dead, till 
Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, prefect of the 
praetorian guards, issued to receive the con- 
gratulations of the people and the army. The 
cohort, then attending, proclaimed him with the 
loudest acclamations, tho\^gli not without mak- 
ing some enquiries after Britannicus *. He was 
carried in a chariot to the rest of the army ; 
•where, having made a speech proper for the oc* 
casion, and promising them a donation, in the 
manner of his predecessors, he was without dif- 
ficulty declared emperor by the army, the se- 
nate, and the people. ^ 
Nero, though but seventeen years of age, be- 
gan his reign with the general approbation of 
mankind. He shewed the most pious regard 
to the memory of the deceased emperor, and pro- 
cured him to be canonized. As he owed the 
empire to Agrippina, so, in the beginning, he 
submitted, to her directions with the most im- 
plicit obedience. On her part, she seemed re- 
solved on governing with her natural ferocity, 
and considered her private animosities as tho 
only rule to guide her in public justice. Imme- 
diately after the death of Claudius, she caused Si- 
Ian us, the pro-consul of Asia, to be assassinated, 
upon very slight suspicious, and without even 
acquainting the emperor with her design. The 
next object of her resentment was Narcissus, the 
late emperor's favourite ; a man equally no- 

^ The SQQ of Claudius by Messalina, and at that time 
a child. 
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torious for the greatness of his wealth, aif^d the 
number of his crimes. He too was put tb'<Jefith 
by Agrippina's order, although Nero refused 
his consept. 

Seneca and Burrhus, the emperor's tutor and 
general, opposed these cruelties; for, though 
they owed their rise to the empress, they were 
above being the instruments of her baseness. 
They therefore combined in an opposition; 
and gaining the young emperor on their side, 
formed a plan of power, at once the most mer- 
ciful and wise. In fact, the beginning of Nero's 
reign, while he continued to act by their coun- 
sels, has always been considered as a mode} for 
succeeding princes. The famous emperor Trajan 
used to say, *' that for tfie first five years, all 
other governinents came short of his," The 
young monarch knew so well how to conceal 
his innate depravity, that his nearest friends 
could scarcely perceive his virtues to be assumed., 
lie appeared just, liberal, and humane; and his 
condescension and affability were not less than 
his other virtues ; so that the Romans began to 
think, that Heaven had sent them a prince, 
whose clemency, would compensate for the 
tyranny of his predecessoi*s. 

la the mean timr, Agrippina, who was ex- 
cluded from any share in the government, at- 
tempted, by every possible method, to maintain 
her declining power. Pcrcoiviiiff that her son 
had fallen in love with a hcodwomun, named 
Acte, and drcadins; the influence of a concu- 
bine, she tried every art to prevent his growing 
passion. However, in so corrupt a court, it 
was no difiicult matter for the emperor to lind 
o.hcr confidents, ready to assist him in hi« 
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wishfefi The gratification of his passion, there- 
fore, in this instance, only served to increase 
his hatred for the empress. Nor was it long 
before he gave evident marks of his disobe- 
dience, by displacing Pallas, her chief favourite. 
It was upon this occasion, that she first per« 
ceived the total declension of her authority, 
which threw her into the most ungovernable 
fury4 In order to add terror to her rage, she 
proclaimed that Britannicus, the real heir to the 
throne, was still living, and in a condition to 
receive his father's empire, which was now pos- 
sessed by an usurper. She threatened to go to 
the camp, and there expose his baseness and her 
own, invoking ail the furies to her assistance.^ 
These menaces served to alarm the suspicions of 
Nero, who, though apparently guided by. his 
governors, yet already began to give way to 
his natural depravity. He therefore deter- 
^mined upon the death of Britannicus ; and con- 
trived to have him poisoned at a public banquet. 
Agrippina, however, still retained her natural 
ferocity ; she took" every opportunity of obliging 
apd flattering the tribunes and centurions ; she 
heaped up treasures, with a rapacity almost un- 
exampled ; ail her actions seemed calculated to 
raise a faction, and make herself formidable 
to the emperor. Upon this, Nero commanded 
her German guard to be taken from her, and . 
obliged her to lodge out of the palace. He also 
interdicted particular persons from visiting her, 
and Went himself but rarely and ceremoniously 
to pay her his respects. Thus she soon found, 
that, with the emperor's favour, she had also 
lost the assiduity of her friendg. She was even 

accused 
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accused by Silana of conspiring against her 
son, and of designing to maiyry Plautius, a person 
•descended frono Augustus, and to make him 
emperor.; but her day of retribution was not yet 
arrived. 

As Nero increased in years, his crimes seemed 
to increase in proportion. He now began to 
take a strange pleasure in running about the 
city by night, disguised like a slave. In this 
vile habit he entered taverns and brothels, at- 
tended by the lewd ministers of his pleasures, 
attempting the lives of such as opposed him, and 
frequently endangering his own. In imitation 
of the emperor's example, numbers of profligate 
young men infested the streets likewise; so that 
every night the city was filled with tumult and 
disorder. However, the people bore all these 
levities, which they ascribed to the emperor's 
youth, with patience ; having occasion every 
day to experience his liberality, and having also 
been gratified by the abolition of many of their 
taxes. The provinces also were no way affected 
by those riots ; for, except some disturbances 
pn the side of the Parthians, which were soon 
suppressed, they enjoyed the most perfect tran* 
quillity. 

But those sensualities, which for the first four 
years pf iiis reign, produced but few disorders, 
in the filth became alarming. He firk begjin to 
transgress the bounds of decency, by deserting 
Octavia, his present wift% and taking to his 
arras Poppca, the wife of his favourite Otho, a 
woman njorc celebrated for her beauty than her 
Virtues. This was another event painful tp 
Agripjpinii, wiio \ainiy used all her interest 

to 
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to disgrace Poppea, and, bj the most infamous 
oflfers to reinstate herself in her son's lost favour. 
The consequence of this was, that she inflamed 
the resentment of Poppea, and at last impelled 
Nero to commit pafricide, in order to satisfy her 
revenge. She began her arts by urging him to 
divorce his present wife, and marry her : She 
reproached him as a pupil, who wanted not only 
power over others, but liberty to direct himself. 
She insinuated the dangerous designs of Agrip- 
pina; and, by degrees, accustomed his mind to 
reflect upon parricide without horror. His 
cruelties, however, against his mother began 
rather by several circumstances of petty malice, 
than by any downright injury. He encouraged 
several persons to teize her with litigious suits : 
he employed some of the meanest of the people 
to sing satirical songs against her under her 
windows. At last, finding these ineffectual to 
break her spirit, he resolved on putting her 
to death. His first attempt was by poison; but 
this, though twice repeated, proved ineffectual, 
as she had fortified her constitution against it 
by antidotes. A ship was next contrived in so ' 
artificial a manner as to fall to pieces in the 
water, on board which she was invited to sail to 
the coasts of Calabria. However, this plot 
was as ineffectual as the former: the mariners 
not being all apprised of the secret, disturbed 
each other's operations; so that the ship not 
sinking as readily as was expected, Agrippina 
found means to continue swimming, till she was 
taken up by a vessel casually passing in the 
same track. 

Nero thus finding that all his machinations 
were discovered, resolved to throw off the wv^^Vw, 
and put her openly to deaxh. '^o ^n^ ^c^kva 
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colour of justice to this horrid deed, he cairsCTl 
a report to be spread, that she had conspired 
' against him ; and a poniard was dropped at his 
feet by one who pretended a command from 
Agrippina to assassinate him. In consequence. 
of this, he applied to his governors Seneca and 
Burrhus, for their advice and assistance. Things 
were now come to such a crisis,* that no middle 
May could be taken; and either Nero or Agrip- 
pina was to fall. Seneca, therefore kept a pro- 
found silence ; while Burrhus, with more jreso- 
lution, refused to be the perpetrator of so great 
a crime. In this cmbarassmcut, his freedman^ 
Anicetus offered his services; which Nero ac- 
cepted with the greatest joy, crying out, " that 
this was the first moment he ever found himself 
an emperor." This wrctcli, therefore, taking 
witli him a body of soldiers, surrounded the 
bouse of Agrippina, and then forced open her 
doors. As he broke into her apartment, accom- 
panied by two soldiers, she immediately read her 
fate in their looks :-but still preserved presence 
of mind sufficient to ask the cause of their 
coming. ** If," cried she, *' 3^ou come to en- 
** quire after my health, you may inform the 
'* emperor that I am better; but if you come 
*' with any worse intention, you alone, and 
** not my son, must be guilty." To this the 
executioners made no reply, but one of them 
dashed his club at her head, which, neverthe- 
less, did not dispatch her. Now, therefore, 
Ending that she was to expect no mercy, and 
seeing Anicetus draw his sword to stab her, she 
presented her bosom, crjiiigout, " Strike here, 
" for this place gave birth to a monster/' The 
executioners having dispatched her, with several 
rounds, Mt her dead ou lU^ couch> and went 
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to inform Nero of what they had done a. D.. 
Some historians wiy, that this momter 60. 
came immediately to view the bo<\y ; end- u. ^ 
ing this horrid survey by coolly ob- 808. 
serving, that he never thought his mother 
had been so handsome. However this be, ho 
vindicated his conduct noAt day to the se- 
nate, who not only excused, but applauded his 
impiety. 

All the mounds of virtue being thus broken 
down, Nero gave a loose to his appetites. There 
seemed a strange contrast in his disposition ; for 
ivhile he practised cruelties, which were suffi- 
cient to freeze the mind with horror, he was 
fond of those arausiqg arts that soften and refine 
the heart. He was particularly addicted, even 
from childhood, to music, and not totally igno- 
rant of Poetry. But chariot driving was his fa- 
vourite pursuit. He never missed the circus, 
when chariot- races were to be exliibited there; 
appearing at first privately, and soon after pub- 
licly ; till, at last, his passion increasing by in- 
dulgence, he was not content with being merely 
a spectator, but resolved to become one of the 
principal performers. His governors, however, 
did all in their power to restrain this pitiful am- 
bition ; but finding him resolute, they enclosed 
a space of ground in the valley of the Vatican, 
where he first exhibited only to some chosen 
spectators, but shortly after invited the whole 
city. The praises of his flattering subjects only 
stimulated him still more to those unbecoming ' 
pursuits ; so that he now resolved to assume a 
new character, and to appear as a singer upon 
tlje stage. He had been instructed in the prin- 
ciples of music from his childhood *, and^ u^ott 
1.^ >sa, 
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his advancement to the empire, he had put him- 
self under the most celebrated masters. He 
patiently submitted to their instru<^tions, and 
used all those methods which singers practise, 
either to mend the voice, or improve its volubi- 
lity. Yet, notwithstanding all his assiduity, his 
Toicc was both feeble and unpleasant; but such 
as it was, he resolved to exhibit it to the public. 
His first appearance was at games of his own 
institution, called Juveniles ; where he advanced 
upon the stage, tuning his instrument to his 
voice, with great appearance of skill. A groupe 
of tribunes and ccnturians attended behind him ; 
while his old governor, Burrhus, stood near his 
hopeful pupil, with indignation in his counte- 
nance, and praises on his lips. 

Furnished with such talents as these, for 
giving pleasure, he was resolved to make the 
. tour of his empire, and give the most public 
display of his abilities wherever he came. The 
place of his first exhibition, upon leaving Rome, 
was at Naples. The crowds there were bo great, 
and the curiosity of the people so earnest in 
hearing him, that they did not perceive an earth- 
quake which happened while he was singing. 
While he continued to perform, no person was 
permitted to depart from the theatre, upon any 
pretence whatsoever; but some were so latigucd 
with hearing him, that they leaped privately 
fi'om the walls, or pretended to fall into faintini; 
fits, in ord«r to be carried out. An oUV senator, 
named Wspasian, happening to fall asleep upon 
one ('f these occasions, very narrowly escaped 
with his life, for such a mark of disrespect. 

Satiated with the flattery of his countrymen, 
Nero detennined to pass over into Greece, in or- 
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ir.T to receive new theatrical honours. The 
cities of Greece having made a law to send him 
musical crowns as a conqueror at all the games ; 
deputies were accordingly dispatched with this 
important embassy. As he one day entertained 
these acceptaj>le strangers, and conversed with 
them with ^hc utmost familiarity, they entreated 
to hear him sing. Upon his complying, the 
artful Greeks knew how to satisfy his vanity, by 
the exaggeration of their praise. They testified 
all the marks of ecstacy and rapture. Applauses 
so warm caused Nero to exclaim in conscious 
self-sufficiency, ** that the Greeks alone were 
\Vorthy to hear him ;" and accordingly pre- 
pared without delay to go into Greece ; where 
he spent the whole year ensuing. In this journey 
his retinue resembled an army in number ; but 
it was only composed of singers, dancers, tai- 
lors, and other attendants upon the theatre. 
lie travei'sed Greece, and exhibited at all their 
games, which he ordered to be celebrated in the 
same year. At all of them he came off con- 
queror, if not by merit, at least by favour ; and 
obtained no fewer than eighteen hundred crowns. 
Upon his return from Greece, he entered Na- 
ples through a breach in the walls of the city, 
a^ was customary with those who were con- 
qiaerors in the Olympic games. But all his splen- 
dour was reserved for his entry into Rome. There 
he appeared seated in the chariot of Augustus, 
dressed in robes of purple, and crowned with 
wild olive^ which was the Olympic garland* 
He bore in his hand the Pythian crown; <ind 
had eighteen hundred more carried before him. 
Beside him sat one Diodorus, a musician ; and 
behind bijU foUo^Qd a band of sipgcr^^v as na- 

1^ Z \S^\^N^. 
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mcrous as a legion, who sung in honour of his 
victoiirs. The senate, the knights, and the 
people, attended this puerile pageant, filling the 
air with their acclamations. The whole city 
was illuminated ; every street smoked with in- 
cense i wherever he passed, victims were slain; 
the ]'avement was strewed with saffron ; whilst 
garlands of flowers and ribbons were showered 
down upon him from the windows as he passed 
along. So many honours only inflamed his de- 
sire of acquiring new; and he now beg-.m to 
take lessons in wrestling, willing to imitate Her- 
cules in strength, as he had rivalled Apollo in 
activity and the musical arts. 

Happy would it have been for mankind, had 
Nero ccmtined himself to these puerilities, and 
contented with being contemptible without being 
formidable also; but his cfuelties even outdid all 
his other extravagancies. A complete list of 
those w ould 1( rm a volume ; full of a hideous 
repetition of suspicions without cause, and pu-- 
nishments without mercy. Soon after the death 
of Agrippina, he ordered Domitia, his aunt, to 
be poisoned. Some say, that Burrhus, who 
died shortly after, underwent the same fate. 
Octavia, his wife, was divorced ; and put to 
death: and Poppa^a made empress in her stead. 
Syllaand Terquatus Syllanus, with many others, 
either fell by the executioner, or escaped his 
vengeance by a voluntary death. 

He seemed even studious to refine on sensua- 
lity, and to find out pleasures as well as crimen 
against nature. Being attired in the habit of a 
voman, and covered with a yellow veil, lilce a 
bride, he was wedded to one of his abominable 
'companions^ called Pytha^^ora:?, and again to 
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his frcedman Doriphorus. On the other hand, 
that he might be every way detestable, he be- 
came the husband of a youth named Sporus, 
whom he had previously deprived of the marks 
of virility. With this preposterous bride, decked 
out in all the ornaments of an empress, he went 
to all public places. Such violations of all de- 
ccHcy, though they might escape punishment, 
could not escape contempt. It was observed, 
upon one of these occasions, that the world had 
been happy if the emperor's father had been 
married only to such a spouse. But he wa!» so 
indifferent to opinion, that he was often heard 
to observe, ** he had rather be haled thiin loved." 
When one happened to say in his presence, that 
the world might be burnt when he was dead : 
*' Nay," replied Nero, '* let it be burnt while I 
'* am living." In fact, a great part of ^ jy^ 
the city of Rome was consumed by fire 64. ' 
shortly after; and most historians ascribe .. ^ 
the conflagration to him. It is said, that gJ3/ 
he stood upon a high tower, during the 
continuance of the flames, enjoying the sight, 
and repeating in a player's habit, and in a thea- 
trical manner, some verses upon the destruction 
of Troy. However, the emperor used every 
art to throw the odium of so detestable an action 
from himself, and to fix it upon the Christians, 
who were at that time gaining ground in Rome. 
Nothing could be more dreadful than the perse- 
cution raised against them upon this false accu- 
sation. 8ome were covered with skins of wild 
beasts ; and, in that figure, devoured by dogs. 
Some were crucified, and others burnt alive. 
** When the day wa? not sufficient for. their tor- 
^* lures, the flames in which they ^ris)ied^^ 
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says the energetic Tacitus, " served to illami« 
" nate the night;" while Nero, dressed in the 
habit of a charioteer, regaled himself with their 
tortures trom his gardens ; and lentcrtaincd the 
people at one time with their sufferings, at an- 
otlier, with tl»e games of the circus. In this per* 
secu^on, St. Paul was beheaded; and St. Peter 
wa»> crucified with his head downwards; which 
aitit ide he chose, as being more dishonourable 
th.m tlidt of his divine master. The inhuman 
m •ii;jt(.?r, conscious of being suspected of burning 
thf cit V , in order to wipe off the charge, took 
griMt care to re-edify it, even with greater beauty 
than before But he set no bounds to the mag- 
nificence wirh which his own palace that had 
shared in the conflagration, was rebuilt. It now 
received the name of the golden palace, from 
the rich materials of which it was composed ; 
as all the apartments were adorned with the 
richest metaU, and the most precious jewels. 
The principal hall ^vas circular, and the ceiling 
moveable, and went round in imitation of the 
heavenly motions. The extent of the palace 
was not less amazing thsm its beauty. It was* 
fto large as to contain within its walls, lakes, 
parks, and vineyards. The entrance was spa- 
cious enough to receive a colossal statue of the 
emperor, a hundred and twenty feet high. In 
short, nothing, either before or since, ever equal- 
led the magnificence or richness of this structure. 
Nero, however, when it was finished, only said 
I cooly, '* that he was now lodged like a man." 
j Nor did he seem to regard the extortions and 
! exactions in all the provinces, which were made 
I to defray the enormous expcnceSy either of his 
I TWiity oirJiis vices, 
^. HWwitto^ 
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Hitherto his cruelties had fallen chiefly 
upon strangers and his nearest connec- ^'^P' 
tions. A conspiracy now formed against 
him by Piso, a man of great power and integrity, 
which was permiturely discovered, by the indis- ^ 
Crete zeal of a woman named Epicharis, opened 
a new train of suspicions that destroyed many of 
the principal families in Rome. 

Numbers of the chief men of the city, cither 
involved in the conspiracy, or suspected of being 
so, were executed without mercy. Biit, the 
two most remarkable, were Seneca the philo- 
sopher, and his nephew Lucan the poet. It 
is not certainly known, whether Seneca was 
really concerned in the conspiracy or not. 
This great man, after long bewailing the sa- 
vage propensities of his former pupil, without 
having the power any longer of controlling 
them, had retired from court to solitude and 
privacy. However, his retreat did not now pro- 
tect him ; for Nero, either having real testimony 
against him, or else hating him for his virtues, 
sent a tribune, to inform him that he was sus- 
pected as an accomplice. The tribune found 
the philosopher at table with Paulina his wife ; 
and having explained his business, Seneca re- 
plied, without any emotion, that his weliare de- 
pended upon no man; that he had never been 
accustomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, 
and would not do it now. When this answer 
was brought back to Nero, he demanded whether 
Seneca seemed afraid to die ; the tribune re- 
plying that he did not appear in the loiist terri- 
fied, "Then go to him again," cried the em- 
peror, " and give him my orders to die."— 

U\;|oa 
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Upon receiving this fatal cominand, Seneca 

• seemed no way discomposed, but called for bis 

will, in order to make some additions to it, 

in favour of some friends that were then with 

"" y him. This favour was refused him ; upon 
which Seneca, turning to his friends, *' Since," 
cried he, " I am not perm i ted to leave you any 
** other marks of my affeption, at least, I leave 
** you one legacy more precious than all the 
" rest — my example.*' Then endeavouring to 
alleviate their distress, and embracing his wife, 
the memory of her past aftcction seemed to melt 
him into tears. However, no way unmindful of 
his constancy, he tried to console her for his loss, 
and exhort her to a life of persevering virtue. But 
she, resolving not to survive him, pressed her re- 
quest to die with him so earnestly, that Seneca, 
who had long looked upon death as a benefit, at last 
gave his consent, and the veins of both their arms 
were opened at the same time. As Seneca was 
old, and much enfeebled by the austerities of bis 
life, the blood flowed but slowly; so that he 
caused the veins of his legs and thii»hs to be 
opened also. His pains were long and violent, 
but they were not capable of repressing his for- 
titude or his eloquence. He dictate<l a discourse 
to two secretaries, which was read with great 
avidity after his death by the people, but which 
' has since perished in the wreck of time. His 
agonies being drawn out to a great length, he 
at last demanded poison from his physician; but 
this also failed of its effect, his body being 
already exhausted, and incapable of promoting 

, I its operation. He was then carried into a warm 
} bath, which only served to prolong his ^iu\; at 

/ length 
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IcngUk he was put into a dry stove, the vapour 
of which quickly dispatched him. In the 
mean time, PauliUa, having fallen into a swoou 
with the loss of blood, had her arms bound 
up by her domestics, and by these means sur- 
vived her husband for some years ; but the re- 
maiader of her life shewed she was worthy of 
haviug been the wife of Seneca. 

The death of Lucan, which happened in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, did not detract 
from his genius or his consanguinity with Se- 
neca. The veins of his arms being opened, after 
he had lost a great quantity of blood, perceiving 
bis extremities already torpid, while the vital 
parts still continued warm and vigorous, he called 
to mind a description in his own poem of the 
Pharsalia, of a person dying in similar circum- 
stances, ard expired while repeating that beau- 
tiful passage which begins, 



-Nee sicut vnlnerc sanpuis 



Emieuit lentus. Ruptis cadit luidtquc venis. 

• 
In this manner was the whole city filled with 
slaushter, and frightful instances of treason. Ko 
master was secure Irom the venjicance of his 
slaves, nor even parents from baser attempts of 
their children. Not only throughout Rome, but 
the whole surrounding country, bodies of sol- 
diers were seen in pursuit of the suspected and 
the guilty. Whole crowds of w notches, loaded 
with chains, were led every day to the gates of 
the palace, to wait tlieir sentence from the 
tyrant's own lips, who always presided at the 
tortures in person, attended by Tigcllinus, the 

XQOSt 
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most abandoned man in Rome, but now become 
principal minister and favourite. 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better 
situation than the capitol. The example of the 
^ tyrant seemed to influence hi.s governors in every 
part of the empire. In the seventh year of his 
reign, the Britons revolted under the conduct of 
their queen Boadicea. Paulinus, the Roman 
general, being at that time employed with part 
of -the legions in expelling the 13ruids from the 
isle of Anglcsea, his lieutenants in his absence 
committed such barbarities as were quite insup- 
portable. Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, was 
treated with peculiar indignity, being condemned 
to be scourged, and her daughters deflowered 
by the soldiery. In revenge for such flagrant 
enormities, at the head of a numerous army, she 
fell upon the Romans wherever they were un- 
provided, took their forts, destroyed the chief 
seats of their power at London and Verulam* ; 
and so great w^ her fury, that seventy thou- 
sand Romans perished in this revolt. But the 
Roman general soon after revenged his coun- 
trymen, by a great and decisive battle, in 
which eighty thousand Britons are said to have 
perished ; and Boadicea herself, rather than fall 
into the hands of the enraged victor, put an end 
to her life by poison. This was the last effort 
the Britons made : from this period they lost not 
only all hopes, but even all desire of freedom, 
till the Romans voluntarily withdrew from their 
coasts. 

A war also was carried on aj>ainst the Par- 
thians, for the greatest part of this reign, con- 

* Conti^ous to the site of the present St. Albans. 

ducted 
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ducted by Corbulo : who, after mapy successes, 
had dispossessed Tindatcs, and settled Ti- 
grancs in Armenia in his room. Tiridates was. 
soon after restored by an invasion of the Par- 
thians into that country ; but being once more 
opposed by Corbulo ; the Romans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, that Tiridates should con- 
tinue to govern Armenia, upon condition that he 
should lay down his crown at the feet of the em- 
peror's statue, and receive it as a gift from him ; 
a ceremony which was readily performed, and af- 
terwards repeated at Rome before Nero himself. 

In the twelfth year of this emperor's reign, 
the Jews also revolted, having been severely op- 
pressed by the Roman governors. It is said that 
Florus in particular, had carried tyranny to such 
an outrageous hei^t, that by public proclamation 
he gave permission to plunder the country, pro- 
vided he received half the spoil. These oppres- 
sions drew such a train of calamities after tiiem, 
that the sufferings of all other nations were slight 
in comparison to VihnX this devoted people after- - 
wards endured. 

In the mean time, Nero proceeded in his 
cruelties at Rome, with unabated sev^^rity.— 
Rufius Crispinus, and Annans Mclla, the bro- 
ther of Seneca, were destroyed upon very slight 
suspicions. The death of Petronius, about this 
time, is too remarkable to be passed over in 
silence. This person, the reputed yuthor of a 
work, called the Satyricon, which is still re- 
maining, was an Epicurean in principle and 
practice. Ii> the luxurious court of Nero, 
he was particularly noted for his refinements 
in sensuality. Nero had chosen him among 
the number of his dependents, oA the arbiter 
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of his pleasures ;> an office which Tigd- 
linus was desirous solely to enjoy, and there- 
fore resolved upon his destruction. He was ac- 
cused accordingly of being privy to Piso's coa- 
spiracy, and committed to prison. Pctronius 
could not endure the anxiety of suspence, and 
therefore determined on a voluntary death, which 
be performed in a' manner entirely similar to that 
in which he had lived. lie caused his veins to 
be opened, and then closed ; and again opened 
at intervals ; and with the utmost cheerfulness 
and tranquillity conversed with his friends, not 
upon maxims of philosophy, or grave subjects, 
but upon such topics as had amused his ga}'est 
revels, lie listened while they recited the light- 
est poems ; and by no action, no word, nor cir- 
cumstance, evinced his perturbation or regret. 
Shortly after him, Kumicius Thcrmus was p4U 
to death, as likewise Barea Soranus, and Pajtu« 
I'lirasca, The destroying of the two last, TacLtuf 
calls an attack upon virtue itself. Thrasea died 
in the midst of his friends and philosophers, con- 
versing and reasoning on the nature of the souL 
His wife, who was the daughter of the celebrated 
Arria, was desirous of following her motl>er** 
example, but he dissuaded her from it. The 
death of the valiant Corbulo, who had gaiiuid 
Nero so many victories over the Parthians, fol- 
lowed next. Nor did the empress Poppaea her- 
self escape, whom, in a fit of anger, he kicked 
when she was pregnant, in consequence of whidk 
she miscarried and died. At lengthy humaa 
nature grew weary of enduring such wrongs^ 
and the whole world seemed to rouse, a« if bj 
common consent, to rid the earth of a monster, 
Tbc inbred distempers of the empire, wliie^ 
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Jbad been contracted under the detestable govcru- 
Baent of four succeeding tyrants, now begun to 
discover themselves in all their malignity, and 
tlireatened a general revolution in all tlie pro- . 
vinces. 

Julius Vindex, who commanded the legions 
ia Gaul, was one of the first that publickly pro- 
tested against the tyrannical government of Nero. 
He appeared to have no other motive for this 
revolt than that of freeing the world isom an op^ 
pressor; for, when itwas told him that Nero had 
set a reward upon his head of ten millions of 
sesterces, he made this gallant answer, " Who- 
•* ever brings me Nero's head, shall, if he pleases^ 
" have mine." But still more to shew he was 
ju>t actuated by motives of private ambition^ he 
proclaimed Sergius Galba emperor, and invited 
him tojoininthc revolt. This man, at that 
time governor of Spain, was equally remarkable 
lor his wisdom in peace, and his courage in war. 
But as talents under corrupt princes are always 
dangerous, for some years h(^ had seomrd willing 
to court obscurity, and avoided all opportunities 
f)f signalizing his valour. And now, either through 
the caution attending old ago, or from a total want 
of ambition, appeared little inclined to join with 
Vindex, and continued for some time irresolute 
liow to act; 

In tlic mean tin^c» Nero, who had been ap- 
prised of the revolt in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardless of the danger, privately Ihittering 
Ljn*sclf that in the event, he wr)uld liave an op- 
poFtuiiity of fresh confiscations. Being then aft 
Naples, he excused himself in his letters to the 
senate, for not immediately coming to Rome, as 
le was detained by an Ivoarsciicss whvcVx V>q^ >»;vx% 

S 2 -AJlvdiNdk. 
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^afraid of increasing. The care of his voice wafs 
still uf)perinost in his mind, and nothing seemed 
to give him greater uneasiness than that V'indvw, 
in his manifestoes, should call him a miserable 
musician. He frequently asked those about 
him, whether it was possible that one who had 
studied the art so long and carefully as he .had 
done, should deserve such a degrading epitheL 

The circumstances of the revolt growing more 
formidable every hour, Nero returned to Rome 
with a mixture of hope, exultation, and revenge. 
Upon entering the city, he convened a few of 
his creatures among the senate, and, instead of 
deliberating on his Affairs, entertained them by 
the exhibition of some musical instruments that 
were to be played upon by water. He explained 
to them their mechanism, their advantages, and 
defects, adding with an ironical air. '' that he 
hoped, with Vindex's permission, to exhibit these 
instruments upon the theatre." 

But when Nero received intelligence of the 
actual revolt of Galba, he was affected in a very 
difterent manner. The reputation of that ge- 
neral was such, that from the moment he de- 
clared against him, Nero considered himself as 
ruined. He received the account as he was at 
supper, and, instantly struck with terror, over- 
turned the table with his foot, and then fell into 
a swoon, from which, when he recovered, he 
tore his clothes, and struck his head, crying out, 
** that he was utterly undone." It was then 
that, with frantic rage, he resolved to massacre 
all the governors of provinces, to destroy all ex- 
iles, and to murder all the Gauls in Rome, as a 
punishment for the treachery of their country- 
juao. In short, in the wildness of his passions 

he 
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he thought of poisoning the ^\hole senate, of 
burning the city, and turning the lions, kept tor 
the purposes of the theatie, out upon, the people. 
These designs, however, being luckily impracti- 
cable, he resolved, at last, to face the danger in 
person* But his preparations served to mark the - 
infatuation of his nnnd His principal care was to 
pravide waggons for the convenient carriage of his 
musical instruments ; and lo dress out his 
concubines like Amazons, with whom he intend- 
ed to face the enemy. He also made a resolu- 
tion, that if he came off with safety and empire, 
lie would appear again upon the theatre with 
the lute and water-n^usic, and would equip himr; 
self as a pantomime. 

Amidst these frivolous, or rather insane, oc* 
rupations, the revolt became general. Not only 
tlkc armies in Spain and Gaul, but also the lc« 
Ijions in Germany, Africa, and Lusitania, de- 
clared against him. Virginiiis Rufus alone, who 
Cf^mmandcd an army on the upper Rhine, for a 
iNrhilc continued in suspence ; during which, his ^ 
iorces, without his order, falling upon the Gauls, 
XDUted them with great slaughter, and Vindex 
slew himself. Rut this no way advanced the 
interests of Nero ; for he was now become so de- 
testable, that it was infamy to fight in his cause. 
Of this he was not insensible, and therefore, 
leaving furnished himself with poison, as a pre- 
parative against the worst, he retired to the Ser- 
Tiliain gardens, with a resolution of fleeing into 
Eg^-pt. He, accordingly, dispatched the froed- 
luen^ in whom he had the most confidence, to 
prepare a fleet at Ostia ; and, in the mean while, 
sounded in person the tribunes and centurions 
vi the «ttard, to know if they were ^i\Uw%l^ 
s 3 ^sasft 
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share his fortunes. These all excused them- 
selves, under divers pretexts ; and one of them 
had the boldness to answer him by a hemistich 
from Virgil ; Usque adeone miserum est mori* f^ 
Thus destitute of every resource, all the expe- 
dients that cowardice, revenge, or terror could 
produce, alternately crowded in his mind* 
Under the most gloomy apprehensions he went to 
bed, but waking about midnight, he was surpris- 
ed to find his guards had left him. The prs- 
torian soldiers, in fact, having been corrupted 
by their commander, had retired to their camp^ 
and proclaimed Galba emperor. Even those 
who had received the greatest favours from his 
hands, now deserted him in his distress, and every 
door was shut against him. 

Wakened to a full sense of his destitute situa- 
tion, and reduced to despair, he dt sired that one 
of his favourite gladiators might come and dis- 
patch him. But even this request there was 
noiiC found to obey. ** Alas,'' cried he, '* have 
" I neither friend nor enemy \" Then running 
desperately forth, he seemed resolved to plunge 
headlong into the Tiber ; but his courage be- 
ginning to fail him, he made a sudden stop, 
and asked for a secret place, where he might 
resume his composure, and meet death with 
becoming fortitude. In this distress,. Phaon, 
one of his freedmen, oifered him his country- 
house, about four miles distant, where he might, 
for some time, remain concealed. Nero accepted 
his offer; and, half dressed as he was, with his 
head covered, and hiding his face with his hand- 
kerchief, he mounted on horseback, attended by 

♦ Is death then so much to be dreaded ? 
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four of Lis domestics, of whom the wretched 
Sporus was one. Having had a narrow escape 
tiroin his pursuers, he quitted his horse, and for- 
saking the high way, entered the thicket that 
led towards the back part of Phaon's house^ 
through which he crept, among the reeds and 
brambles, with which the place was overgrown. 
While he was waiting till a breach should be 
made in the wall for him to enter, he took up 
some water in t)ie hollow of his hand, from a 
pool to drink, saying, '* These are the delicacies 
*' of Nero." During this interval, the senate 
finding the Praetorian guards had taken part with 
Calba, declared him emperor, and condemned 
Nero to die, more ma jorum. 

These dreadful tidings were quickly brought 
by one of Phaon's slaves from the city, while 
Nero continued lingering between his hopes and 
his fears. At one time, this most wretched of all 
mankind was employed in providing stones for his 
own tomb; at another, in preparing wood and 
water for his funeral : now rcpcatmg verses, ex- 
pressive of the horrors of his mind ; again giviujj 
vent to his tears, . and crying out, ** What an 
" artist is the world likely to lose V When he 
understood that, in conformity to the words of 
his sentence, he was to be stripped naked, his 
head to be fixed in a pillory, and he, in that pos- 
ture, to be scourged to death, Nero was so ter- 
rified, that he seized two poniards, which he 
had brought with him, and, after examining their 
points,' returned them to their sheaths, pre- 
tending that the fatal moment was not yet ar- 
rived. He then desired Sporus to begin the- 
lamentations whicn were used at funerals ; he 
next intreated that some one of his a.Uetvd'A5\^ 

J 
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would die, to give him courage by his example; 
and afterwards began to reproach his own 
cowardice, Crying out, ** Does this become 
"** Nero ? Is this trifling well timed ? No, no, 
." let me be courageous." In fact, he had no 
time to spare : his pursuers were just at hand, 
and on hearing the sound of the horses* feet, he 
set a dagj^er to his throat, with which, by the 
assistance of Epaphroditus, his freedman and se- 
cretary, he gave himself a mortal wound. One 
of the centurions entering the room, whilst he 
was yet alive, and pretending he came to his re- 
lief, attempted to stop the blood with his cloak. 
But Nero, regarding him with a stern counte- 
nance, said, '' It is now too late ; and almost 
instantly expired, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a reign of somewhat more than thir- 
.teen years and a half, the greatest part of whick 
he had been a seourge to his people, an4 a dis- 
grace to human nature. In him ended the line of 
the Caisars; and the joy which pervaded the ci- 
ty on his death, was expressed by every token that 
^uch a signal deliverance could suggest. 
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The Reigns of G alba, Othoy and Vitellius, 

SERVIUS GALEA* was no less than ^ ^ 
seventy-two years oW when declared 69. 
emperor, and was then in Spain with his 
Jkrgions. Upon his first nomination, he ^'^^' 
icet with so many disquietudes, that he 
once meditated suicide. But hearing from Rome^ 
that Nero was dead, and the -empire transferred 
to him by the senate, as it had previously been by 
the army, he immediately assumed the title and 
ensigns of command. In his journey towards 
Rome he was met by Virginius Rufus, who, 
finding the senate had decreed him the govern- 
ment, came to yield him obedience. This ge- 
neral had more than once refused the empire 
kimself, which was offered him by his soldiers, 
alleging, .that the conscript fathers alone had the 
disposal of it, and from them only he would 
accept the honour ; but this generous forbearance 
did not ingratiate him with the new emperor. 
Shortly after this, many of those who were most 
distinguished in the last reign, and who at- 
tempted to disturb the present, were cut off. 
Among these were Nymphidius Sabinus, pra^fect 

* Galba> by the father's side, was descended from the 
Salpitian family, oue of the most illustrious in Rome. 
When a young man, Augustus, on a certain occasion, put 
hts hand on his head, and said, ** YQu,'my son, will hkve 
" a trial at the empire." 
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4of the praetorian guards at Rome, who bad pre- 
sun^cd to be a competiior with Galba; Fonteius 
Capito, lieutenant in Germany ; and Clodius 
Maccr, pro-consul in Africa. 

Galba, though raised to the empire by his 
army, was anxious to suppress their power, lest 
they should be encouraged to commit future 
disturbances. liis fii*8t approach to Rome was 
attended with one of those rigorous strokes of 
justice, which may rather be defended than a<i- 
inii*ed. A body of mariners, whom Nero had 
taken from the oar, and enlisted among the le- 
gions, went to meet the emperor, three miles 
from the city, and with loud importunities de- 
manded a confirmation of what his predecessor 
had done in their favour. Galba, who -was 
rigidly attached to the ancient discipline, de- 
ferred their request to another rime. But they, 
considering this delay as equivalent to an abso- 
lute denial, insisted upon their request, in a very 
disrespectful manner; and some of them even 
had recourse to arms : on which Galba ordered 
a body of horse attending him to ride in- among 
them, and thus killed seven thousand of them on 
the spot, and uflerwards decimated the sur- 
vivors. Their insolence demanded correction; 
but such CNCcssive punishments deviated into 
.cruelty. His next step to curb the insolence of 
the soldiers, was his discharppng the German 
cohort, which had been established by the former 
emperors as a body guard. Those he sent home 
to their own country, unrewarded, under the 
-pretence that they were disaffected to his person. 

Two objects seem early to have engaged his 
attention, namely, to punish those vices which 
b&d come Co an. enormous height in the last 
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rci^n, with the strictest severity; and to rc- 
plcaish the treasury, which had been entirely 
drained by the prodigality of his predecessors, 
lliese attempts, however commendable, only 
brought on him the imputation of severity and 
avarice : the state was too much corrupted to 
admit of such an immediate transition from vice 
to virtue, as thi* worthy, but weak> politician 
attempted to effect. The people had long been 
maintained in sloth and luxury by the prodigality 
of the former emperors, and could not think of 
being obliged to seek for subsistence by labour 
and frugality. They began, therefore, to sa- 
tirise the old man, and turn the simplicity of his 
manners into ridicule. It is recorded of him, 
that he groaned upon having an expensive soup 
served up at his table ; that he presented to his 
steward, for his fidelity, a plate of beans ; and 
that a famous player upon the flute, named 
Canus, having greatly delighted him, he drew 
out his purse, and gave him five-pence, telling 
bim that it was private and not public money. 
By such ill-judged parsimony at ^uch a time, 
Galba speedily began to lose his popularity ; and 
be, who before his accession was esteemed by 
all, was now considered with ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

The love of moiicy, indeed, seems to have 
been stronger in Galba than the sense of justice. 
Shortly after his coming to Rome, the people 
were presented with a most grateful spectacle ; 
which was that of Locusta, Elius, Polycletus, 
Patronius, and Petinus, all the bloody ministers ' 
of Nero's cruelty, drawn in fetters through the 
city and publicly executed. But Tigellinus, the 
most notorious offender of ftll^ was not there« 
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This crafty villain had purchased his safety, by 
the sacrifice of his wealth ; and though the peo 
pie cried out for vengeance against him, the em- 
peror granted him both life and pardon. H<v 
lotus the eunuch also, who had been the instru- 
ment of poisoning Claudius, escaped likewise Jb^ / 
the proper application of his wealth. "^ cS^^*i ^/ 

It should be remarked, however, that avarice^ 
Wds rather the vice of his confidents than of /< 
Galba. The principal of these were Titus Ve- 
niusy who had been his lieutenant in Spain, a 
man of insatiable cupidity ; Caius Laco, whom 
he had made prefect of the praetorian bands, and 
Icelus, his freedman who aspired at the highest 
command in the equestrian order. These three, 
very different in their dispositions, influenced the 
emperor to opposite pursuits; and only agreed 
in one point, that of abusing his confidence. 
Thus, by the inequality of his conduct, according; 
td the; impulse that was given him, he became 
despicable to his subjects. At one time, shewing 
himself severe and frugal ; at another, remiss 
and prodigal ; condemning some illustrious per- 
sons without hearing; and pardoning oth<*rs, 
though guilty. In short, through the mediation 
of these favourites, all officers were venal, and all 
punishments redeemable by money. 

Such was the posture of affairs at Rome, 
while the provinces were yet in a worse con- 
dition. The success of the army in Spain in 
choosing, an emperor, induced the legions in 
other parts to wish for a similar opportunity. 
Accordingly, many seditions were kindled, ani^ 
several factions promoted in different parts of 
the empire, but particularly in Germany. In 
f/iat country were then two Roman armies; 

' the 
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the one, which had lately attempted to make 
llufus Virginius emperor, and which was now 
commanded by his lieutenant; the other, 
commanded by Vitellius, who long had an am- 
bition to obtain the empire for himself. The 
former of these armies, despising their present 
general, arid considering themselves as suspected 
by the emperor, for having been the last to ac- 
knowledge his title, resolved to be foremost in 
denying it. When they were summoned to take 
the oatlks of homage and fidelity, they refused 
to acknowledge any commands but those of the 
senate, or to acquiesce in the election of an em- 
peror created in Spain. 

Galba, being informed of these commotions, 
was sensible, that beside his years, he was kss 
respected for want of an heir. He resolved 
therefore, to adopt some person, whose virtues 
might deserve such advancement, and protect 
his. declining age from danger. Otho made 
warm application for himself; alledging the 
great services he had done the emperor, as 
being tlie first man of note who came to his 
assistance, when he had declared against Nero. 
However, Galba, on this occasion, determined 
neither to be biassed by partiality nor influence, 
but to consult the public good alone, and there- 
fore, on a day appointed, ordered Piso Lu- 
cinianus to attend him. The character given 
by historians of Piso, is, that he was every way 
worthy of the honour designed. He was no 
way related to Galba, and had no other interest 
but merit to recommend him to his favour. 
Taking this youth, therefore by ^he hand, in 
the presence of his friends, he adopted him to 
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succeed liim in the empire, giving him the mos^ 
wholcsonie lessons for guiding his future con- 
duct. Piso's conduct shewed that he was highly 
deserving of this distinction; in all his deportment 
there appeared such modesty, firmness, and 
equality of mind, as bespoke him rather capable 
of discharging, than ambitious of obtaining, his 
present dignity. But the army and the senate 
did not seem equally disinterested upon this oc- 
casion; they had been so long used to bribery, 
and corruption, that they expected every new 
claimant for power, first to satisfy their avar- 
ice. The adoption, therefore, of Piso, was but 
coldly received ; for his virtues were no recom- 
mendation without being set off by wealth and 
liberality. 

Otho, finding his hopes of adoption wholly 
frustrated, resolved upon obtaining the empire'by 
force. In fact, his circumstances were so very 
desperate, that ha was heard to say, ** it was 
equal to him whether he fell by his enemies 
in the field, or by his creditors in the city.'' 
He therefore raised a moderate sura of money, 
by selling his interest to a person who wanted a 
place ; ^ and with this bribed two subaltern of- 
ficers in the praetorian bands ; supplying the de- 
ficiency of his largesses by liberal promises and 
plausible pretences. Having in this manner, 
in less than eight days corrupted the fidelity of 
the soldiers, he stole secretly from the emperor, 
while he was sacrificing; and assembling his 
troops, in a short speech, urged the cruelties 
and the avarice of Galba. Finding his invectives 
received with universal shouts by the army, he 
entirely threw off the mask, and avowed his inn 
teation$ of dethrooing him* The soldiers being 

ripe 
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and taking Otho upon their shoyldcrs, declared 
him emperor; and, to strike terror into the 
citizens, it* ihey should incline to be refractory, 
carried him with their swords drawn into the 
camp. 

Galba being informed of the revolt of the 
army, seemed utterly 'confounded, and continued 
wavering and doubtful ; till, at last, being de- 
luded by a false report of Otho's being slain, he 
rodjc into the forum in complete armour, at- 
tended by many of his followers. Just at the 
same instant, a body of horse, sent from thq 
camp to destroy him, entered on the opposite 
side ; and each i)arty prepared for the encounter. 
For some time hostilities were suspended on each 
side; Galba being confused Jind irresolute, and 
his antagonists struck with hurror at the base- 
ness of their enterprise. At length finding 
the emperor in some measure deserted by his 
adherents, they rushed in tlpoh him, tramp- 
ling the crowds of people that then filled the 
i'orum under foot. Galba, seeing them ap- 
proach, seemed to recollect all his former for- 
titude ; and- bending his head forward, bid the 
assassin strike it off, if it were for the good of 
the people. This was quickly performed, and his 
head being set upon the point of a lance, was 
presented to Otho, who ordered it to be con- 
temptuously carried round the camp ; his body 
remaiPiing in the streets, till it was buried by - 
one of his slaves. He died in the seventy-third 
year ot his age, aiter a short reign of seven 
nionths ; as illustrious by his native virtue, as it 
was contaminated by the vices of his favourites^ 
M'ho shared jn his downfal. Ot OaVb^t/W.V^^^tv- 
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deed been said with justice, that had he never 
mounted a throne, he would always have been 
believed eminently qualified to fill one. 
. jy No sooner was Galba thus murdered, 
59.' than the senate and people ran in crowds 
to the carnp, contending who should be 
foremost in extolling the virtues of the new em- 
peror, and villifying the character of his prede- 
cessor. Otho finding himself surrounded by con- 
gratulating multitudes, immediately repaired to 
the senate, where he received the titles usually 
given to the emperors ; and thence returned to 
the palace, seemingly resolved to reform his life, 
and assume manners becoming the elevated sta- 
tion to which he was raised. 

He began his reign by a singular instance of 
cleipency, in pardoning Marius Celsus, who had 
been highly favoured by Galba ; and not only 
forgave but even advanced him to the highest 
honours ; asserting that ** fidelity deserved every 
reward." This act of clemency was followed 
by another of justice, equally agreeable to the 
people. Tigellinus, Nero's favourite, who had 
been the promoter of all his cruelties, was now 
put to death ; and all who had been unjustly 
' banished, or stripped, at his instigation, during. 
Nero's reign, were restored to their country and 
their rights. 

But whatever virtues Otho might have display- 
ed in government, had he been allowed opportu- 
nity, he was almost immediately called off to other 
concerns. The legions in Lower Germany, 
having been purchased by the large gifts and spe- 
cious promises of Vitellius their general » were at 
length induced to proclaim him emperor ; and | 

regardless of the scimte, they declared that they I 

hud 
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had an equal ri^^ht to appoint to that high sta- 
tion, with the cohorts at Rome. I'he news of 
this conduct in tlic army, soon spread conster- 
nation throughout the city; but Ot ho was par- 
ticularly affected, as he foresaw that nothing but 
the blood of his countrymen could decide a con- 
test, of which his own ambition alone was the 
cause. Of ail characters in iiistbry, Otho's seems 
the only one which was mended by advancement : 
in a private station he was weak, vicious, and de- 
bauched ; but as emperor, he appears courage- 
ous, benevolent, and humane r to avoid blood- 
shed, he wished to come to an agreement with 
Vitellius; but this not succeeding, both sides 
began their preparations for war. News being 
received that Vitellius was upon his march to 
Italy, Otho departed from Rome with a vast 
army to oppose him ; but though he was pow- 
erful in numbers, his men had been little used, 
to war, and were less to be relied on. He 
seemed, indeed, by his behaviour, to have been 
sensible of the disproportion of the forces; and 
is said to have been tortured with frightful 
dreams, and the most dismal apprehensions. 
However, he proceeded with a great show of 
courage, till he arrived at the city of Brix- 
cllum, on the river Po, where he halted ; send- 
ing his forces before him, under the conduct of 
his generals Suetonius and Celsus. The army 
of Vitellius, which consisted of seventy thousand 
men, was commanded by his generals Valens 
and Cecina, he himself remaining in Gaul, to 
bring up the rest of his forces. Both sides dis» 
played such ardour and animosity that they 
quickly met; and throe considerable battles we^^ _ 
^ugbt in the spac^ of three da^s; ov^ tv^^t^^«|H 
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oentia, another near Cremona, and a third, al a 
place called Castor; in all which, Otho and the 
Romans had the advantage. But these successes 
ivere of short continuance; for, V'alens and 
Cecina, who had hitherto acted separately, join- 
ing their forces, and recruiting their armies 
with fresh supplies, resolved to come to a gc-^ 
neral engagement. Otho, who by this time had 
joined his army, at a little village called Be- 
briacum, finding th^ enemy, notwithstanding 
their late losses^ inclined^ to come to a battle,* 
called a council of war to determine upon the 
proper measures to be taken. The predominant 
opinion, in contradiction to wisdom and expe- 
rience, was to hazard an immediate engagement. 
In thif Otho acquiesced : he^had been for some 
time so uneasy under the war, that he was wil- 
ling to exchange suspense for danger. However, 
he was so surrounded by flatterers, that he was 
prohibited from being personally present in the 
engagement, but prevailed upon to reserve him- 
self for the fortune of the empire, and wait the 
event at Brixellum. A terrible battle soon took 
place at Bebriacum, where Otlio's troops had 
the advantage, at the first onset, slew all the 
foremost rank, and won the ea^le. At length, 
however, the superior discipline of the legions 
of Vitellius turned the fortune of the day. After 
some tiftie, they formed themselves from a state 
of apparent confusion, and attacking the enemy 
in flank, gained a signal and decisive victory. 
Otho's army fled in great confu«?ion towards Be- 
briacum^ being pursued with great slaughter all 
the way, 

. In the mean time, Otho waited for the news 
^ the battle wilh great Vm^^tkixQey and seemed 
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to tax. his messengers with delay. The first ac- 
count of his defeat was brought him by a 
common soldier who had escaped from the 
field. The wretched emperor, still surrounded 
by fiatterei-s, was desired to give -no credit to 
a base fugitive, who was guilty of falsehood, 
only to cover his own cowardice. The sol- 
dier, however, persisted in the veracity of his 
report; and, finding none inclined to believe 
him, fell upon his sword, and expired at the 
emperor's feet. Otho was deeply affected with 
the death of this faithful sentinel; and cried 
out, that he would cause the ruin of no moro 
such valiant and worthy soldiers, but would 
end the contest the shortest way. It was in 
vain, that his followers gathered round him, 
endeavouring to revive his hopes, and inspire 
him with fresh ambition; in vain did thosc» 
who were too distant to be heard, lift up their 
hands to beseech him ; he was deaf to all their 
intreaties; he had formed a resolution to die, 
as the only means of ridding himself of his cares, 
and his country of its calamities. Having, 
therefore, given the signal for speaking, he ad- 
dressed the shattered remains of his army with 
great intrepidity : *' 1 esteem," cried he, " this 
" day, as far more glorious than that of my 
" election, since it has convinced me of your 
" fidelity and affection. I must, however, en- 
** treat for one favour more; which is, to die, in 
*' order to procure your saf^jty: I can never so 
'* much advance the interests of my country by 
** war and blood, as by sacrificing myself for ils 
"peace. Others have purchased fame by go- 
** verning well : let it be my boast to leave 'axv 
** empire, rather thaiv^ \)^ m^ ^\s^\\.\Qrci^ 
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** weaken or destroy it." After speaking to this 
effect, he entreated his followers to yield them- 
5elves to Vitellius, and not provoke him by ob- 
stinacy or delay. -J'hen rebuking the unreason- 
able fears of those about him, without any signs 
of fear, either in his looks or words, he retired to 
his chamber ; where he wrote two consolatory 
letters to his sister, and a third to Mcssalina, 
whom he had designed for his wife. He next 
burnt such letters and papers as might be^>rc- 
judicial to his dependents, and distributed somo 
money and jewels among his friends and do- 
mestics. He then prepared to die; but per- 
ceiving a tumult among the soldiers, who pre* 
pared to punish some that were going privately 
away, he cried out, '* Let me then add then one 
** day more to my life." Upon which he ordered 
Lis chamber-door to be thrown open, and em- 
ployed the remaining part of the day in checking 
the violence of his soldiers, and giving advice to 
all such as desired admittance. Having thus 
performed the duties of his station, and quenchr- 
ed his thirst with a draught of cold water, he 
ordered the doors to be secured, and fell into a 
profound sleep. Awaking by break of day, he 
perceived one of his servants remaining in the 
room, whom he commanded to retire. Then 
taking a dagger, M'hich he had placed under his 
pillow the night before, he gave himself a mor- 
tal blow on the left side, and with a single groan, 
ended his life, after a short reign of three months 
#nd five days. Though the means by which he 
acquired dominion deserve reprobation, there is 
comething in his after-conduct that makes us la- 
ment his end. A man who could thipk so justly 
mnd feel so acutely qu this ^<:moii) deserved to 
AftFA i^cu laugcr tried, 
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No sooner was it known that Otho had killed 
himself, than all the soldiers repaired to Vir- 
ginias, the commander ot the German legions, 
earnestly entreating him to assume the reins of 
government; or, at least, entreating his medi- 
ation with the generals of Vitellius in their fa- 
vour. Upon his declining their requests, Ru- 
brius Gallus, a person of considerable note, 
immediately undertook tbeir embassy to the 
generals of the conquering army, and soon 
after obtaiiied pardon for all the adherents of 
Otho. .VI-^ ^ yX /o%f 

Vitellius being thus &pported by a victorious 
army, the senate made no hesitation in proclaim^* 
ing him emperor, though he was still in Gaul. 
At this time Italy was harassed by the soldiers, 
who committed outrages, exceeding all the 
oppressions of the most calamitous war. The 
emperor, before he set out for Rome, deter- 
mined to punish the praetorian cohorts, who 
had been the instruments of the late disturb- 
ances in the state. He cai^scd them all to be 
disarmed, and deprived of the name and ho- 
nour of soldiers ; and sentenced an hundred and 
fifty of the most guilty, to be put to death. 

These beginnings were soon shaded by his 
vices and extravagance. As he approached 
towards Rome, he affected all imaginable splen- 
dour ; and kept up neither order nor disci- 
pline among his soldiers; for they plundered 
wh<*rever they came with impunity. Upon 
his arrival on the field where the battle was 
fought, which put him in possession of the em- 
pire, observing the great number of dead bodies 
scattered over the plain, men and horses con- 
fusedly intermixed) putre{^'vii\^ ^xA vaittXVQk^^^^^M 
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' air with their stench, he seemed no way shocked 
at the spectacle : but with a brutal apathy, re* 
marked to those about him, " that a dead ene- 
my smelt well;" and then calling for wine, he 
drank upon the spot, and ordered large quan- 
tities to be distributed among his soldiers. 

Having reached Rome, he entered it, not as a 
place he came to govern with justice, but as a 
town that was become his own by the laws of 
conquest. He marched through the streets, 
mounted on horseback, all in armour, the se- 
nate and people preceding him on foot as. if the 
captives of his late victory. Next day he made 
a speech before the senate, in which he magnified 
his o^l^n actions, and promised them extraor- 
dinary advantages from his administration. He 
then harangued the people, and met with the 
customary adulation. 

In the mean time, his soldiers being permitted 
to satiate themselves in the debaucheries of the 
city, grpw totally untit for war. The principiij 
affairs of the state were managed by the lowest 
wretches, whoni fortune, in her capricious freaks, 
seemed pleased with exalting. Asiaticus, his 
freedman, supported by a groupe of players and 
charioteers, governed all things, and brougiit 
virtue into disrepute by vicious example. \'i-. 
tellius, more abandoned than tliey, gave him- 
self up to all kinds of luxury and profuseness ; 
but gluttony was his predojninant vice, insomuch 
that he brought himself to an habit of vomiting, 
in or^er to be able to renew his meals at plea- 
fsurc. His entertainments were prodigiously ex- 
pensive ; but they were more frequently at the 
cobt of others than his own. Tlie most meino-r 

rable of thcsO banquets, v^as xWx. v4Vvk\!L was 
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made for him by his brother, on his arrival at 
Rome. In this were served up two thousand se- 
veral dishes of fish, and seven thousand fowl of 
the most valuable kinds. But in one particular 
dish he seemed to have outdone all the formec. 
profusion of the most luxurious Romans. This 
was of such magnitude as to be called the shield 
of Minerva, and was filled with an olio made 
from the sounds of the fish called scarri, the 
brains of pheasants and woodcocks, the tongues 
of the most costly birds, and the spawn of lam- 
preys brouglit from the Carpathian sea. 

In this manner did this beastly glutton pro- 
ceed, spending his time in the most gross sen- 
sualities : so that if he had reigned long, the 
whole empire would not have been sufficient to 
have maintained his table. All the attendants of 
his court sought to raise themselves, not by their 
virtue, or abilities, but the sumptuousness of their 
entertainments. This prodigality soon produced 
its attendant, want; and that, in turn, gave rise 
to cruelty and rapine. 

Those who had formerly been his associates, 
were now destroyed without mercy. Going to 
visit one of them in a violent fever, he mingled 
poison with his water, and delivered it to hin^ 
with his own hands, in order to obtain his for- 
tune. He never pardoned, money-lenders wh^ 
presumed to demand payment of his former 
debts ; and thus cancelled old claims, by taking 
both the life and property of the applicant. . A 
Roman knight being dragged away to execution, 
and crying out, that he had made the emperor 
his heir, Vitellius demanded to see the will, where 
finding himself joint inheritor with another, he 
ordered both to be executed, that he Bftight en- 
joy the Ittgacy witbottta p«Uuftx« 
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By the incessant repetition of such vices and 
cruelties as these, he became not only a burthen 
to himself, but odious to all mankind. The as- 
trologers, with no vain foresight, now began to 
prognosticate his downfall. A writing was set 
up in the forum to this effect : " We, in the name 
" of the ancient Chaldeans, gave Vitellius wam- 
" ing to depart this life by the calends of Qc- 
" tober." This intimation filled him with ter- 
ror, and he ordered all the astrologers to be ba- 
nished from Rome. An old woman^ having pre- 
dicted, that if he survived his mother, he should 
reign many years in happiness and security, he 
immediately caused her death, by refusing her 
sustenance, under pretence of its being prejudcial 
to her health. But he soon saw the futility of 
relying upon such vain prognostications ; for his 
soldiers, by their cruelty and rapine, having be- 
come insupportable to the inhabitants of Rome, 
the legions of the East, who had at first ac- 
quiesced in his dominion, began to revolt ; and 
shortly after, unanimously resolved to raise Ves- 
pasian to the throne. 

Vespasian, long since appointed general against 
the rebellious Jews, had reduced most of their 
country, except Jerusalem, to subjection. The 
death of Nero, however, and the succession of 
Galba* gave a temporary check to his conquests, 
asiie was obliged to s^nd his son Titus to Rome, 
to recciire that emperor's commands. Galba too 
being spiQiiily cut off, he resolved to continue 
neuter, dwing the civil wars between Otho and 
Vitclliu* ; and when the latter prevailed, he paid 
him his homage with reluctance. Desirous of 
acquiring i*eputation, though he disliked the 
government, he determined to lay siege to 

Jcrusilem 
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Jwusalem) and actually made preparations for 
that great undertakings when he learned that 
ViteUius was held in universal detestation. These 
murmurings increased and spread wider every 
day ; whilst Vespasian secretly endeavoured to 
inflame the discontents of his army. They began, 
at length, to fix their eyes on him as a person 
tnost capable and willing to support the honour 
of his country, and put a period to its injuries. 
Not only the legions under his command, but 
those in IVIrEsia and Pannonia came to the 
same resolution, of declaring themselves foi* 
Vespasian. He was, without his knowledge, 
proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, the army 
there confirming their suffrages with extra- 
ordinary applause. Still, however, Vespasian 
seemed to decline the honours done him ; till 
al length his soldiers compelled hiro, by threats 
of immediate dtath, to accept a title, which, 
in all probability, he wished to enjoy. He 
now called a council of war, in which it was 
rcsolvoO, that his son Titus should be left to car- 
ry one the war against the Jews ; and that Mu- 
tianus, one of his generals,,with the greatoAlj^art 
of his legions, should enter Italy ; whij^ Vespa- 
sian himself was to levy forces in all ^arts of the 
East, in order to reinforce. the iu, in case of ne- 
cessity. 

ViteUius, though buried in sloth and luxury, 
on hearing of these machinations, resolved to 
make an effort to defend his-powcr, and ordered 
his chief commanders, Valens,and Cecina, t» 
make all possible preparations to resist the in- 
vaders. The first army that entered Italy with 
an hostile intention, was under the command df 
Antonius PrimuS; who was met by Gccina near 
»•»!»,— II. ir • Gremoi^t. 
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Cremona. A parley taking place, Cecina wai 
prevailed upon to change sides, and declare for 
Vespasian. His, army, however, quickly repent- 
ed ot their tergivisation, imprisoned their ge- 
neral, and attacki^d Antonius, though without 
a leader. The engagement continued during the 
whole night ; and in the morning, after a short 
repast, both armies renewed the combat; when 
the soldiers of Antonius saluting the rising sun, 
according to custom, the Vircllians, supposing 
that they had received new reinforcements, be- 
took themselves to flight, with the loss of tliirty 
thousand men. Shortly after, liberating their ge- 
neral Cecina from prison, they importuned him 
to intercede with the conquerors for pardon; 
which they obtained, though not w ithout the most 
horrid barbarities committed upon the citizens 
of Cremona, to which they had retired for shel- 
ter. 

Meanwhile Vitcllius, who was wallowing in, all 
kinds of luxury and excess, being informed of 
the defeat of his army, his fornter in^olenca 
sunk into the extreme of timidity and irreso- 
lution. At length, rousing from his lethargy, he 
made several efforts to ward oft' the impending 
ruin ; but his luxury and dissipation conti- 
nuing, his affairs became more desperate every 
day ; till, at last, he made offers to Vespasian of 
resigning the empire, provided his life were spared, 
and a sufficient revenue allotted for his support. 
To enforce this request, he issued from Lis pa- 
lace in deep mourning, with all his domes- 
tics wet'ping round him. He then went to 
offer the sword of justice to Cecilius, the consul ; 
' which he refusing, the abject emperor prepared 
to luy iiown the cu%\g;cv& of emyiire in the temple 
^p/.ConQord. 'Bui \^\tit \ivx^ti>^^\^^ Vj v«»fc. 
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iv4io cried out, ♦* that himself was Ooncord," Ijo 
resolved, upuii so weak an encouragement, still 
to inaintBin his power, and immediately prepar- 
ed for his defence. 

Amid this lluctuation of counsels, Snbinus, the 
brother of \*espasiun, seized upon the ca- 
pitol. But, he was premature in his attempt; 
lor the soldiers of Viteilius attacked him with 
great fury ; and prevailing by their numbers, soon 
laid that beautiful fabric in ashes. During this 
dreadful conflagration, Vitellius was feasting . in 
the palace of Tiberius, and beholding all the 
horrors of the assault with great satisfaction. 
Sabinus was taken prisoner; and shortly af- 
ter executed by the emperor's command.— 
Young Domitian, his nephew, who was after- 
ivards emperor, saved himself by (light, in the 
habit of a priest ; and all the rest who escaped 
the fire, were put to the sword. 

But this transient gleam of succes* served lit- 
tle to improve the general affairs of Vitellius : for 
iVntonius^ the gentral of Vespasian, was rapidly 
advancing towards Home, and would not listen 
to any accommodation. When he arrived be- 
fore the walls of the city, the forces of Viteilfus 
resolved upon defending it to the utmost extre- 
mity. It was attacked on three sides with the 
utmost fury ; while the army within, sallying 
upon the besiegers, defended it with equal obsti- 
nacy. The battle lasted a whole day; till, at last, 
the besieged were driven into the city, and a 
ilreadful slaughter commenced in all the streets, 
which they vainly attempted to defend. In the 
mean time, the citizens stood by, like iaiditierent 
hpccVdtors ; and, as if they, had been in a theatre, 
clapped their hands, encouraging one \»\\v\^ > ^\A 
then the orJier. A% tither tuvwcd \.W\\ Wc>fA 
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the citizens would sally out from their places of 
refuge, and kill and plunder them without mercy. 
But what was still more remarkable, during these 
dreadful slausjhters, both within and without iho 
city, the people could not be f)rcvented from ce-. 
Icbrating one of their most riotous feasts, called 
the Saturnalia: so that at one time might have 
been seen a strange mixture of mirth and misery ; 
of cruelty and lewdness ; in one plnce, buryngs 
and slaughters; in another, drunkennefs and 
feasting ; here streams of blood, and heaps of 
mangled bodies ; thero lowd debaucheries and 
shameless prostitution : in a word, all the hor-r 
rors of a civil . war, and all the licentiousness of 
the most abandoned security. 

During this complicated scene of misery and 
profligacy, Vitcllius retired privately to l^is wife's 
hous«, upon Mount Av«ntine, designing, tha| 
night, to fieo to the array commanded by his bro- 
ther atTarracina. But, quite incapable, through 
fear, of maintaining any resolution, he qhanged 
his mind, and returned again to his palace, now 
void and desolate; all his slaves forsaking him 
in his distress, arid purposely avoiding his pre- 
sence.— 'There, after wandering for some time, 
quite disconsolate, and fearing the face of every 
creature, he hid himself in an obscure corner ; 
from which, however, he was soon taken by a 
party of the conquering soldiei-s, Still anxous 
to protract his miserable lite, he begged to be 
kept in prison till the arrival of Vespasian at 
Rome, pretending that he had secrets of im- 
portance to discover. But his intreaties were in 
vaid : the soldiers, binding his hands behind him, 
flfnd throwing a halter round his neck, led hin^ 
ulongf half naked, into the public forum ; load- 



ing i|im,as they proceeded, with the most bitter 
rt^proaches wiiich their malice could suggest, or 
his cruelty deserve. Some cast dirt and filth 
upon him as he passed ; others struck him with 
their hands ; some ridiculed the defects of his 
person, his red, fiery face, and the protuberance 
of his belly. At length, being come to the pl^co 
.c)4'punihment, they killed him with many blows; 
and then dragging the dead body through the 
streets with a hook, they thitw it, with sdl pos- 
sible ignomy, into the 'Fiber. 

Such was the merited end of the biHital Vi- 
tellius, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, after 
a short reign of eigl^t months and five days ; be- 
gun in cruelty, and continued with universal de- 
testation. Fortunately for mankind, the career 
of this monster was soon run. Indeed, the throe 
lai»t emperors had only appeared like sovereigns 
in a tragedy, *' to strut their hour upon the 
>* ^tage, auU then be seen no more." 
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The Reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and J)omitian^ 

j^^ ^TITELLIUS boMig dispatched, the 

^*0^ * V conquering army pui bueU the ene- 
my throughout the whole city, while nei- 
^^' C- ther houses nor temples aflbrded refuge 
' to the fugitives. Not only arpied tws, 
however, suffered in this mannc r ; but piany of 
the citizens, who were obnoxious to the soldier?, 
were draped from their houses, and killed with- 
out any form of trial ; and no sooner was their, 
fury somewhat abated, than they began to seek 
for plutider, under pretence of searching for the 
enemy. The lower rabble and the slaves joined 
in these detestable outrages; and the whole city 
was filled with outcry and lamentation, as if it 
liad fallen a prey to the most merciless invaders. 
At length, upon the arrival of Mutianus, 
general to Vesj^asian, slaughter and rapine 
ceased, and the city began to resume an ap- 
pearance' of tranquillity. Vespasian * was de- 
clared emperor, by the unanimous consent of 
the seneate and the army ; and dignified with all 
those titles, which now followed rather the 
power than the merit of those who were appoint- 
ed to govern. Messengers were dispatched to 

* The Flavian familj', from which Vespasian was sprungTa 
tras neither consy>\cviJus tor its lusti-e aor its antiquity 



him in Egypt, desiring his return, and testifying 
the utmobp desir« for his government. But the 
winter being c|iingerous foF sailing, he deferred 
his voyage to a more convenient season. Perliaps, 
also, the disspnsionsin other parts of the empire, 
retarded his return to Rome: for Claudius Civi- 
lis, in Lo\ver Germany, excited his countrymen 
^o revolt ; and destroyed the Roman garrisons, 
in different parts of that province. Flu^hed 
Y>\th siiccess, he aspired to the purple himself, 
and boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Vespa- 
sian's general, battle. In the beginning of this 
engagement l\e seemed successful, breaking the 
Roman legions, and putting their cavalry to 
tljght. But at length Cerealis, turned the fate 
of the day, and noj only routed the enemy, but 
took and destroyed their camp. This engage- 
ment, however, \yas not decisive ; several others 
ensued with doubtful success; ami an accom* 
modation at length determined what arms could 
' i)ot effept' Civilis obtained peace for his coun-f 
try men, and pardon for himself; that they 
plight form a barrier against the incursions of 
the surrounding barbarous nations. 

During these commotions in Germany, tho 
Sarmatians, a savage people to the north-east 
of the empire, suddenly passed the river Isterj 
and marching into the Roman dominions with 
celerity and fury, destroyed several gjirrisons, 
and an army under the command of Fonteiua 
Agrippa. Ilowever, they were driven bjick, 
with some slaughter, by Rubrius Gallus, Ves- 
pasian's lieutenant, into their native forests; 
where several attempts \yere made to confine 
^hcm by garrisous and fof^s, placed alou^ tkxos. 
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confines of their couiitiy. But these hardy 
nations, having once found the way into' the em- 
pire, never after desisted from invading it at 
every opportunity: till, they finally over-ran 
and destroyed the glory of Rome. 

Vespasian continued some months at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, where, it is said, he performed 
miracles in curing a blind and a lame man, by 
touching them. Before he set out for Rome, he 
gave his son Titus the command of the army 
that was to lay siege to Jerusalem. As he ap- 
proached the metropolis, he was met at the dis- 
tance of many miles by the senate, and half the 
inhabitants, who gave the sincerest testimonies of 
their joy, in having an emperor of such great 
and experienced virtues. Nor did he, in th« 
least, disappoint their expectations; being equal- 
ly prompt to reward merit, and to pardon his 
adversaries ; to reform the manners of the citi- 
zens, and set them the beste.xample in his own. 

While his father was thus receiving the he- 
mage of his subjects, Titus carried- on the war 
against the Jews with vigour. This obstinate 
and infatuated people had long resolved to resijit 
the Roman power, vainly hoping to find protec- 
tion from Heaven, whom their impieties had utter- 
ly offended. Their own historian represents them, 
as arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity ; w hile 
famines, earthquakes, and prodigies, all con- 
spired to forbode their approaching ruin, and 
to f^ilfil the predictions of our Saviour and the 
prophets. Nor was it sufficient that Heaven and 
earth seemed to combine against them : they had 
the most bitter dissensions among themselves; 
uid were split intp two parties, who robbed md 
^teroyed each other Yr\\koulmexc^) v^'hilc both 
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at tiro same time, boasted thoir zeal for U^c rcli-r 
gion ot* thpir ancestors. 

At tho head of one of those parties was an in- 
cendiary, whose name was John. This fanatic 
affected sovereign power, and tilled the wh'<)le 
city of Jerusalem, apd all rhe towns around, 
with tumult and pillage. In a short time, a new 
faction arose, headed hy one Simon, who gather- 
ing together multitndes of robbers and murde-. 
rers, who bad tied to the mountains, attacked 
fnany cities and tovyns, and |:educed ail Idumea, 
under his power. Jerusalein> at length, becamo 
the theatre ii^ which these two demagogues began 
to exercise their mutual animosity ; John was 
possessed of the temple, while Simon was ad? 
mittcd into the city ; both equally enraged against 
each other; wljile slaughter and dcvestation fol- 
lowed their pretensions. 

Jerusalem was in this miserable situation when 
Titus came to sit down before it with his con- 
quering army, and began his operations wilhii^ 
about six furlongs of the place. It was at iho 
feast of the passover, when the place was filled 
\vit]i an infinite multitude of people, who had 
coijie from all parts to celebrate that great so- 
lemnity, that Titus undertook the siege. Ili^ 
presence prodqced a temporary reconciliation 
between the contending faclioris within ; so thalt 
they unanimously resolved to oppose the com- 
nion enemy first, and then decide their domestic 
quarrels. Their first sally, which was made witl^ 
piuch fury and resolution, put the Romans into 
great disorder, and obliged them to abandon 
their camp, and flt:e to the mountains. How-? 
ever, rallying immediately after, the Jews were 
forced back into the city; while TvU\«>^\w\l^\'i^«vv^ 
$hc\vcd surprising feats of \?^\o\xt tiw^i qc^w<^>^s^*;^ 
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. Jerusalem was strongly fortified by three wallf»- 
on every side, except where it was fenced by deep 
valleys. Titus began by battering down the out- 
ward wall, which with much fatigue and danger 
he effected; all the lime shewing the greatest 
clemency to the Jews, and offering them rep«it- 
cd assurances of pardon, on submission. But 
this inlatualcd nation refused his kiuchiess with 
contempt, and imputed his humanity to his 
fears. Five days attcr the commencement of the 
siege, Titus broke throuoh the second wall; and 
Jie soon after made preparations for battering 
the third wall, which was their last defence. But 
iirst he sent Josephus, their countryman, into 
the city to exhort them to yield, who 'using all 
his eloquence to persuade them, was only reviled 
with scoffs and reproaches. The siege was there- 
fore carried on with greater vigour than before; 
and several batteries for engines were raised, which 
were ho sooner built, than destroyed by the Jews. 
At length, it was resolved in council, to surrpund 
the whole city with a trench, and thus prevent 
all reliefand succours from abroad. This, which 
was quid ly executed, had no effect to intimidate 
the citizens. 'I'hough famine and pestilence, its 
necessary attendants, began now to make the 
most horrid ravages within the walls, yet this 
desperate people still resolved to hold out. 
Though obliged to live upon the most scanty and 
iinwholcscme food ; though a bushel of corn was 
sold for six hundred crowns; and the holes and 
sewers were ransacked for carcases, that had long 
since grown putrid ; yet they were not to he 
moved. The famine raged, at last, to such an ex- 
cess, that a woman of distinction in the city boiled . 
bcr own child, and eat it. When this hor!4i ac- 
count came to the eavsolTwus^Vvi^^cVixAxW 
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he would bury so abominable a crime in the 
ruins of their state. In this resolution, he cut 
down all the woods within a cqnsiderable dis- 
tance of the city, and causing more batteries 
to be raised, at lengsh battered down the wall, 
and in five days entered the citadel by force. 
Thus reduced to the very verge of ruin, the re- 
maining Jews still deceived themselves with ab- 
surd and delusive expectations, while many false 
prophets imposed upon the multitude, declaring 
they should soon have assistance from God, The 
heat of the battle was now gathered rdund the 
inner wall of the temple, while the defendants 
desperately combated fr©m the top. Titus was 
anxious to save this beautiful structure ; but a 
soldier casting a brand into some adjacent 
buildings, the lire communicated to the temple; 
and, notwithstanding the utmost endeavours 
on both sides, the whole edifice was quickly 
consumed. The sight of the temple in ruins ef- 
fectually damped the ardour of the Jews. They 
began to perceive, that Heaven had forsaken 
them, while their cries and lamentations re-echoed 
from the adjacent mountains. The more resolute, 
however, still endeavoured to defend the upper 
and stronger part of the city, named Sion : but 
Titus, with his battering engines, soon mafle 
himself entire master of the place. John and 
Simon were taken from the vaults, where they 
had concealed themselves : the fof mer was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment; and the lat- 
ter reserved to grace the conqueror's triumph. 
The greatest part of the populace were put to 
the sword; and the city was entirely rased by the 
plough ; 8o that, according to our Saviour's pro- 
phecy, not one stone reuvsiinii^ ^^g^xk «xiv:»^^^» 
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Tiius, after a siege of six months, Jerusalem was 
totally destroyed, havin;^ flourished^ under the 
peculiar direction of Heaven, above two thou-» 
sand years. The numbers who perished in the 
siege, according to Josephus, amounted to above 
n million of souls, and the captives to almost a 
'hundred thousand. The temporal state of the 
Jews ended with their city; while the wretched 
survivors were banished^ sold, and dispersed into 
all parts of the world, where they have ever 
since remained, in their posterity,^ a monument 
of the divine wrath, and an evidence of the truth 
of Revelation. 

All ranks were zealous in bestowing due ho* 
Hours on Titus, many of. which he modestly dc»*> 
clincd. But his return in triumph, in which he 
accompanied his father, was marked with all the - 
magnificence and joy that was in the power of 
men to express. Every thing esteemed valuable 
or beautiful was collected to adorn this great so- 
lemnity. Among the rich spoils were exposed 
vast quantities of gold, taken out of the temple ; 
but the Book of the Holy Law was not the least 
remarkable part in this grand exhibition. This 
was the first time that ever Rome saw the father 
and the son tijumph together. A triumphal arch 
was erected upon this occasion, on which were des- 
cribed all the victories Of Titus over the Jews, and 
which remains almost entire to this day . Vespasian 
likewise built a temple to Peace, in which were 
deposited most of the Jewish spoils ; and having 
iiow calmed all commotions in every part of the 
empire, he shut up the temple of Janus*. 

* The temple of Janus was shut in peace, and open in war. 
Duringthe reign of Augustus it was twice shut; a cireum- 
stance remarkable in the history of a nation that was almost 
mce98%atlj at war in oue qjAacXei: ot Wiit t(\^\kt ^t «.tvother. 



Having thus given security and peace to the . 
empire, the emperor now resolved to correct 
numberless abuses which had grovvn up under 
the tyranny of his predecessors. To eft'ect this 
with more facility, he joined Titus with him in 
the consulship and the tribunitiul power; and, in 
some measure, admitted him a partner in all the 
highest offices of the state. lie began with re- 
straining the licentiousness of the army, and 
bringing them baciv to their pristine discipline. 
He ordered a younfjj olficer to be broke for being 
perfumed, dt'ciaring he had rather he had stunk 
of garlic. Some military messengers desiring 
money to buy shoes, he ordered them, for the 
future, to perform their journies barefoo^. He 
was not less strict with regard to the senators and 
the knights. He degraded such as were a dis^ 
grace to their slation,.and supplied their places 
with the most worthy men he could find. He 
abridged the processej^ that had been carried to 
an unreasonable length in the courts of justice. 
He took care to re-build such parts of the city as 
had suffered in the late commotions ; particularly 
the Capitol, which he restored to more than for- 
mer magnificence. He likewise built a famous 
amphitheatre, the ruins of which are, to this day, 
ail evidence of its ancient grandeur. The other 
cities in the empire also shared his paternal care; 
he improved such as were declining, adorned 
others, and built many a-new. In such acts as 
these, he passed a long reign of clemency an4 
moderation, of justice and equity. , • 

Julias Sabinus seems to havt been the only per- 
son who was treated with aggravated cruelty. This 
person was commander oif a small army la G^>aX.^ 
and had declared himself cmfecoi;u\^OTiX2bft ^s^^^^ 
:3JL ^ 
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of V'itellius ; but his army being speedily routed, 
he was compelled to seek safety by flight. For 
some time he wandered through the Roman pro* 
vinces, without being discovered > but finding the 
pursuit every day closer, he ws.s obliged to bide 
himself in a cave, in which he remained concealed 
for no less than nine years, attended all the time 
by his faithful wife Epponina, who provided pro- 
visions for his support by day, and repaired to 
him in the night. 5he was, at length, disco- 
vered in the performance of this pious office; 
and Sabinus was taken prisoner, and carried to 
Rome. Several intercessions were made to the 
emperor in his behalf; Epponina herself appear- 
ing with her two children, and imploring her 
husband's pardoti. However, neither her tears 
nor entreaties could prevail'; and the wretched 
Sabinus being sentenced to death, suffered under 
the common executioner; — an action, which, 
taken in all its circumstances, would tatnish more 
virtues than Vespasian ever possessed. 

It must, however, be remarked, that this is a 
solitary and unaccountable instance of rancorous 
resentment in Vespasian. He caused the daugh- 
ter of Vitellius, his avowed enemv, to be married 
into a noble family ; himself providing her a 
suitable fortune. One of Nero's servants coming 
to inireat. pardon for having once rudely thrust 
him odt of the palace, and insulting him when in 
office, Vespasian only took his revenge by serving 
liim just in the same manner. When any plots or 
conspiracies were formed against him, he dis- 
dained to punish the guilty; saying, ** that they 
deserved rather his contempt for their ignorance, 
than his resentment, as they seemed to envy him 
a dignity^ of wiikk \xe d*<i\lY exj^crienced the un- 
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ifrasincss/' When he was seriously advised to be- 
ware of MPtius Pomposianus,againft whom there 
was strong cause ot suspicion, he raised him to 
the dignity of consul ; adding, that the time 
would come when he must be sensible of so 
^reat a benefit. 

His liberality in the encourancniMU of arts and 
learning was not less than his clemency. Ho 
•ettled a constant salary of a hundred thousand 
scbterces upon the teachers of rhetoric. He was 
particularly kii\d to Josephus, the Jewish histo- 
Fian: Quintiliiui the orator, and Pliny the na- 
turalist, f^ou^i^hed in his reign, and were highly 
esteemed by him; and, in short, the professors of 
every useful art or science were sure to experience 
bis bounty 

Yet all his acts of generosity and munifi- 
cence cannot preserve his character from the 
imputation of rap^acity and avarice. He re- 
vived many obsolete methods of taxation? and- 
even bought and sold commodities himself, in 
order to increase his fortune. He descended to , 
some very unusual and dishonourable imposts, 
particularly in laying a tax upon urine. When 
his son Titus remonstrated against the meanness 
pf such a tax, Vespasian taking a piece of money, 
demanded if the smell offended him ; adding, 
this very money was produced by urine. 'The 
treasury, when Vespasian came to the throne, was 
so much exhausted, that he informed the senate 
it would require a supply of three hundred mil- 
lions of our money, to re-establish the common- 
wealth. This necessity would naturally produce 
more numerous and heavy taxations than the 
empire had hitherto experienced : but while he 
collected money from bis sub^ecX^ \^^ NV!L\\vi\L^ vi>^'» 
X *2 '^^s.^x^vcyk 
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|)ecli(Mils, he neither expended it in private grati- 
iicatioiis, nor in enriching his Ikuiily. 

In I ho fourth year of his reign, Antiochus, 
king of C'oniMi^ona, holding a private correspond- 
iL'iice with the Purihians the dechared enemies of 
Home, was taken prisoner in Cilicia, by Poetus, 
thit governor, and sent bound to Rome ; but 
Vespabian generously allowed him a revenue 
buitable to his dignity, and lixed his residence at 

, l^acedainron. 

About the same time, the Alani, a 
'^;!?* barbarous people, on the Tanais* abandon- 
ing their barren wilds, invaded the king* 
jdom of iSlodia; and thence piissing like a tor- 
ment into Armenia, afLcr great ravages they 
overthrew Tiridates, the king of that countiy^ 
Mith prodigious slaughter, 'i'itus was at length 
siMit to chastise their insolence, and relieve a 
Jiing *vho was in alliance with Rome; but the 
barbarians retired at th<e approach of the Roman 
;army, loaded with plunder. 

'I'he ca*re and attention of Vespasian pervaded 
the lemotest provinces of the em pi it, and their 
inhabitanXs felt his tenderness or his power. He 
had, during liis whole reign, a particular regard 
to Britain; his generals, Petihus Cerealis and 
Julius prontiiuis, brought the greatest part of the 
island into subjection: and Agricola, who suc« 
ceeded soon after, completed what they had 
begun. 

Such long and uninterrupted success had not, 
however, the smallect eftect in rendering him 
vain. lie ever seemed averse from those swelling 
titles which the senate arjd people were constantly 
ofi'ering him. When the king of Parthia, in one 
ot hia icaers, styled hi^pself kin^ of kings, Ves* 
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pnsian, in his answer, only called himself simply 
riavius Vespasian. He wat so tar from attempt- 
ing to hide the meanness of his original, that ho 
frequently mentioned it in company; and whey 
some flatterers were for deriving his pedigree 
from Hercules, he despised and derided the 
meanness of their adulation. In this manner, 
having reigned ten years, beloved by his subjects, 
and deserving their alfection, he was surprised 
with an indisposition at Campania, which from 
the beginning he declared would be fatal ; cry- 
ing out, in the spirit of paganism, *^ Methinks I 
** am going to be a god*'. Removing thence to 
the city, and afterwards to a country-house near 
Reate, the seat of his fathers, he was tiiere taken 
v^ith a flux, which brought him to the last extre- 
mity. Perceiving his end approaching, and that 
he was^st going to expire, he cried out, " that 
«n emperor ought to die standing;" and, there- 
fore, raising himself upon his feet, he expired in 
the arms of his supporters. 

His character has thus been summed up 
by Pliny: " He was a man in whom power 
** made no alteration, except in giving him 
** the opportunity of doing good equal to his 
« will." 

No sooner had Vespasian submitted . ^ 
to the mortal condition, than his son Titus 79, * 
was joyfully received as emperor, and be- 
gan to reign with the practice of every vir- 
tue. During the life of his father there had 
been imputations against him of cruelty, lust, 
and prodigality; but upon his exaltation to 
the throne, he shook off every vice, and be« 
came an example of the greatest modetatiow 
and bumamty. His firet ftt^ei^ XoHi^t^% ^Yroxy^^ 
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tho afft^ctions of bis subjects, was by moderating 
liis passions, and bridling his appetites. He had 
loni^ loved Ikienicc, sister to A grip pa, king of 
Judiea, a woman of the greatest beauty, and the 
most relined allurements ; but knowing that the 
connection with her was entirely disagreeable to 
. the people of Rome, he gained a victory over his / 
alfections, and sent her awa}", notwithstanding 
their mutual passiou, and all her arts. He next 
dismisirf^d those who had been the ministers of . 
his pleiisurcs, and forbore to countenance the 
companions of his looser recreations, though he 
had formerly taken great pains in the selection. 
'i'his prudent conduct, added to his justice and 
generosity, procured him the love of all good 
men, and the appellation of the Delight of 
Mankind ; which all his actions 'seemed to 
deserve. 

As he came to the throne with all the advan- 
tages of his father's popularity, he resolved to 
use every method to increase it. He therefore . 
*took particular care to punish all informers, 
false witnesses, and promoters of dissension. 
Those wretches, who had their rise in the licen- 
tiousness and impunity of former reigns, were 
. now so numerous, that their crimes called loudly 
for punishment. Of these, therefore, he daily 
made public examples; condemning them to be 
scourged in the most public streets; next to be 
dragged through the theatre; then to be con- 
veyed into the uninhabited parts of the empire, 
or sold as slaves. To gratify the citizens, he ex- 
hibited many sumptuous and magnificent shows ; 
. and even indulged them so fan as to permit thero 
to dictate the manner in which they should choose 
^ J o be entertained. U'va couii^^ «i«i ^xow^titwdc 



to do good have been celebrated -e^'ew by Chrislia^ . 
writei's; his principal rule beiug never to send 
Any petitioner dissatisfied away. One night, at 
table, recollecting that he had done nothing bene- 
ficial to mankind during the day, l*c exclaimed, 
■** O my friends, I have lost a day." A reflection 
^hich too many may daily have reason -to make; . 
but which seems to have been a race occurrence 
-with this amiable prince. yU ' ' / ' /^ 

He was so tender of the lives of his subjects, 
that he took upon him the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, or high-priest, in order to keep his 
hands undehled ^yith blood. lie so little re* 
garded such as censured or abused him, that he 
was beard to say, '* When I do nothrng worthy 
** of censure, why should I be displeased at it?" 
Ho was even heard to affirm, that he had rjither 
•die himself than put another to death. Learning 
that two noblemen had conspired against him, 
he readily forgave them ; and the next day plac- 
ing them near himself in the theatre, he put the 
-swords with which the gladiators fought into 
their hands, demanding their judgment and ap- 
f)robation, whether they were of sufficient short- 
ness. With equal indulgence, he pardoned hiu 
brother Domitian, who had actually prepared all 
things for an open rebellion. 

In this reign ^n irruption of Mount Vesuvius , 
^^id considerable damage; overwhelming many 
towns, and throwing its ashes intp countries more 
than a hundred miles distant; Upon this me- 
morable occasion, Pliny, the naturalist, lost his 
life; for being impelled by too eager a curiosity 
to observe the irruption, he was suffocated by the 
-effluvia. There happened aho «3ao>3X >^^ ^^^ 
^ iSrc at Bomc, whicli couUira!^^ ^iix^fe ^asj^ ' 
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n-iihts without intermission; and this was fol* 
lowed by a* plague, in which ten thousand men 
were buried in a day. The emperor, however, 
did all that hiy in his power to repair the da- 
mages sustained by the public ; and, with respect 
to the city, declared that he would taice the 
whole loss of that upon himself. 

These disasters were in some measure compen- 
sated by the successes in Britain, under Agricola. 
I'his excellent general having been sent into that 
country towards the latter end of Vespasian's 
reign, she\\etl himself equally expert in quelling 
the refractory, and civilii>ing those who had for- 
merly submitted to the Roman power. The 
OrdoviccL;, or inhabitants of North Wales, were 
first subdued. He then made a descent upon 
Mona, or the island of Anglesey, which surren- 
dered at discretion. Having thus rendered him- 
self master of the whole country, he took every 
method to restore discipline to his own army, and 
to introduce politeness among those whom he 
had conquered. He exhorted them, both by 
advice and example, to build tcniples, theatre^, 
mnd stately houses. He causini the sons of their 
nobility to be instructed in the liberal arts; 
he had them taught the Latin language, and 
induced them to imitate the Roman modes of 
dress and living. Thus, by degrees, this bar- 
barous people began to assume the luxurious 
• manners of their conquerors. For these suc- 
cesses in Britain, Titus was saluted emperor 
the fifteenth time; but he did not long sur- 
vive this honour, being seized by a violent 
fever, at a little distance from Rome. Per- 
fmving his death approach) he declared, that, 
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•during tlie whole course of his life, he knew but 
^nc action oH which he repented ; ami that action 
he did not tl^ink proper to name, lie 
.expired shortly after ; not without suspi- ^/^,^' 
tcion of treachery from his brother Doiui- u. c. 
tian, who had long wished to novrrn. 83.' 
His death happened in the forty-first year 
*of his age, and the third year of his reign; and 
-as he lived universally belovjcd, the tears and la- 
mentations of his pe(»ple followed his obsequies, 
;and history is proud to -record his nantic among . 
.the most meritorious of princes. 

The love which all ranks of people bore to 
Titus, facilitated the election of his brother Do- 
mitian, notwithstanding the unfavourable idea 
juany had conceived of him. His ambition was 
aliseady but too well known, and his pride soon 
appeared upon his coming to the throne ; having 
been heard to declare, that he had given the em- 
pire to his father a&d brother, and now received 
it again as bis due. 

The beginning of Ihis reign, however, was uni* 
Tcrsally acceptable to the people, as he appeared . 
equally remarkable for his clemency, liberality, 
.and justice. He carried his abhorrence of cruelty ' 
so far, as at one time to forbid the sacriticing 
of oxen. His liberality was such, that he 
avould not ^cept of ithe legacies that were lefit 
,him by such as had child i>eii of their own; and 
bis justice induQcd him to sit whole days, and re- 
verbc the partial sentences of the ordinary judges. 
But the mask of dissimulation soon dropped off,- 
,and he appeared in all his natural deiormity. 
Instead of cultivating literature, as his father and 
brother had done, he neglected all kinds of 
*tudy, addicting himself y»'boVV"^ Xo xs^viw-^^rt ^>xx- 
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suits, particularly archery and gaming, in bo^ 
which he excelled. He iiiblituted three sorts<flf 
contest to be observed every five years:— in mu- 
sic, > horiienianihip, and wrestling: but at tixt 
same time he banished all philosophers and ma^ 
thematiciaiis from Rome. No emperor bcfa« 
him entertained the people with such various aoi 
expensive shows. During these diversions he 
xlistributed grcat rewa'^s, sitting as presideitt 
himbcll', adorned with a ptirple robe and crouii, 
with the priests of Jupiter, and the college li' 
I'hivian priests, about him. His ignoble pursuit 
in solitude was a just contrast to his exhibitions tf 
public ostentation. He usually spent his houm 
ot retirement in catching flies, and sticking thca 
through with a bodkin ; so that one of his ser- 
vants being asked it the emperor were alone, an* 
swered that he had not so inuch as a fly to bear 
Jiim company. 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the 
duration of his reign; and as he thus became 
more odious to his people, all their murmu» 
only served to add strength to his suspicions, an4 
maiic€ to his cruelty. His ungrateful treatment 
of Agricoja was one of the first indications of ha 
natural malevolence, Domltian was always par- 
ticularly fond of obtaining a military reputaiiotn, 
end therefore jealous of it in others.' He iiad 
marched some time before into Gaul, upon a pre- 
tended expedition against the Catti, "d people of 
Germany; and, without ever seeing th<p eneiny, 
resolved to have the honour of a triumi;h upoa 
his return to Home. For that purpose he pur* 
chased a num1)er of slaves, whom he dressed in 
Gorman habits, and at the head of this miserable 
proccbsioUy entered the c\t^, «LU\vd«»t the u^^arent 
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acclamations, but concealed contempt, of his sub- 
jffcts. The successes, therefore, of Agricola in 
Britain,, effected him with extreme envy, Thi» 
axkdirable general^ pursuing the advantages 
which he had already i)btained^ subdued the 
CaJedanians ;, overcame Calgacus, the British 
cbief^ at the head of thirty thousand men; 
aoicL afterwards sending out a fleet to scour the 
coast, discovered and subdued the CiAueys; and 
thtts reduced the whole to a civilised province 
«f the Roman cm])ire. When the account of 
tkese successes was brought to Domitian, he re- 
, ccived it with seeming pleasure, but real chagrin. 
He ordered him, therefore, external marks of 
approbation; and took care that triumphant or- 
uamentSy statues, and other honours, should be 
•Iccreed hrni: but, at the same time,, he removed 
Mm from his command, under a pretence of ap- 
f ointing him to the govcrniAent of Syria. Agri- 
cola surrendered up his province to SaHustius 
LqjCuIIus, but soon found that Syria was other- 
wise disposed of. Upon his return to Rome, 
which was privately and by night, he was coldly 
^ceived by the emperor ; arid died some time 
after in retirement, not without suspicion of vio- 
lence by the emperor's direction. 

Domitian, However, soon found the want of 
50* experienced a commander, in the many irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations that surrounded the 
empire. The Sarmatians in Europe, joined with 
those of Asia, made a formidable invasion*; 
while the Dacians, under the conduct of Dece- 
balus their king, overthrew the Romans in seve- 
ral engagements. The contests now were not 
t»ir the limits of the ernpire, and the banks of the 
l>aaubc; but the provinces themselves weteA^v 
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danger. Otic los<? followed another; and every 
season became memorable for some remarkable 
overthrow. At la*it, the barbarians were re- 
pelled, partly by force, and |)artl3' by the as- 
^ sistaiicc of money; which only enabled them to 
Miake future invasions with great advantage. 
But though little honour was gained by the re- 
pulse of the enemy, Domitian resolved not to 
lose the pageant of a triumph. He returned in 
great splendour to Rome; and, not contented 
with' thus triumphing twice without a yictory^ 
lie assumed the surname of Cermanicus, for a 
conquest over a people with whom be had never 
contendedv 

In proportion as ridicule was justly provoked 
to aim its darts against him*, his pride seemed 
every day to demand greater homage. He per- 
mitted no statues to be erected to his honour^ 
unless of gold and silver, and was satisfied witb 
no less veneration than was paid to the gods- 
tliemsclves, whose titles he also assumed. His. 
cruelty was iM)t inferior to his ignorance; he- 
caused numbers of the most illustrious senators^ 
• and others, to be ])Ut to death, upon the most 
trifling pretences. One ii^.lius Lamia was con- 
demned and executed only for jesting, thouglk 
there was neither novelty nor poignancy in hit 
humour. Cocceianus was murderod only for 
celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pomposianus^ 
shared the same fate, because it was foretold by an 
astrologer that he should be emperor. Saftus- 
tius Lucullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was 
destroyed only for having given his name to a 
new sort of lances of his own invention; and 
Junius Rusticus died for publishing a book, in 
which he commcudcd Thrasea and Prisons 



who had opposed' Vespasian's elevation to the 
purple. 

hucli cruelties as these, which seem almost 
without a motive, deservedly produced resist- 
ance. Lucius Antonius, governor of . y. 
Upper Germany, knowing how much qq ' 
the emperor was detested at home, re- 
solved upon contlEncling for the throne ; and, ac- 
cordingly, assumed. the ensigns of imperial dig- 
nity. As ho was at the head of a formidable 
army* his success remained a long time doubt- 
ful ; but » sudden overflowing of the Rhine di- 
viding his army at that juncture,, he was attack- 
ed by the emperor's gpn^ral, and totally routed. 
Domitian's severity was greatly increased by 
this short-lived sviGoess; In order to discover 
the accomplices of tho adverse party, he in- 
vented new tortures ; sometimes cutting off 
the hands, at other times thr^isting fire into 
the privities of the suspected : and thr.t he* 
might still further aggravate his guilt by hy- 
pocrisy, he never pronounced sentence without 
a pr<eambl« full of gentleness and mercy. The 
ivight before he crucified the comptroller of his ' 
household, he treated him with *he most flatter- 
ing marks of friendship,- and ordered him a 
(Mah of Aieat from his own table. "He carried 
Aretinus Clemens with him in his own litter the 
day he had resolved upon his death. To the 
senate and nobility he was particularly hostile, 
frequently threatening to extirpate them all. At 
one time he surrounded the senate-house with 
his troops, to the great consternation of the 
scHiators. At another, he amused himself with, 
their terrow in a diflerent manner,. Having in^ 
vitedr timk to a public eates^oxaqnt, he re* * 
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ccivcd them all very formally at the entrance of 
his palace, and conducted them into a specious 
hull, hung round with black, and illuminated 
by a few melancholy lamps, that diftused light 
only sufficient to shew the horrors of the place. 
AH around were to be seen nothing but coffins, 
with the names of each of the senators written upon 
them, tog(Uher with other objects of terror, and 
instruments ot* execution. While the company 
beheld all these preparations with silent agony, 
several men, having their bodies blackened, each 
with a drawn sword in one hand, and a flaming 
torch in the other, entered the hall, and danced 
round them. Having enjoyed this scene for 
some time, and sufficiently sported with the 
fears and feelings of his guests, the doors were set 
open, and one of the servants came to inform 
them, that the emperor gave all the company 
leave to withdraw. 

To render these capricious cruelties more 
odious, lust and avarice were superadded. Fre- 
quently, after presiding at an execution, he 
would retire with the lewdest prostitutes. His 
extortion, the consequence of his prodigality , 
had no bounds. He seized the estates of all 
against whom he could find the smallest pre- 
tence; the most trifling action, or word, against 
tha majesty of the prince, wa» sufficient to ruin 
the possessor. In particular he exacted large 
sums from the rich jews, who even then be- 
gan to practise the arts of money getting, for 
which they are still so remarkable. Against 
them, he was incited not only by avarice^ but 
by jealousy. A prophecy * had been long cur* 

* Thisprophedy withont doubt referred to the Mmsmu^ 
who wftf generally cxpecudto maki bU appmeMt m ihm 
t§igbt of Umgrnl p«^«Y. 

'wax 
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rent in the east, that a person from the line of 
David should rule the world ; to evade which, 
this monster commanded ail the Jews of the 
lineage of David, to be diligently sought out, 
and put to death. Two Christkns, grandsons of 
St. Jude, the apostle of that line, were brought 
before him ; but finding ihem poor, and no way 
ambitious of temporal power, he dismissed them, 
as objects too mean for his jealousy. ^However, 
his persecutions of the Christians was more severe 
than that of any of his predecessors. By 
his letters and edicts they were banished '^'P* 
in several parts of the empire, and put to ^' 
dtath with all the tortures of ingenious cruelty. 
The predictions of the Chaldeans and astrologei's 
also, concerning his death, gave him violent ap- 
prehensions, and kept him in the most torment- 
ing disquietude. His jcalotisies increasing with 
a sense of his demerits, he ordered the gallery 
in which he walked, to be set round with a pel- 
lucid stone, which served as a mirror to reflect 
the persons of all such as approached him^ from 
behind. Every omen and prodigy gave him 
fresh anxiety ; and in proportion as he became 
fearful, he became more cruel. Even Nero is 
degraded by a comparison with this wretch. 
The former exercised his cruelties without being 
a spectator: but a principal part of the Roman 
miseries during this leign, was to see and bo 
seen ; to behold the stern air and tiery visage 
of the tyrant, directing the tortures, and mali- 
ciously pleased with adding poignancy to every 
agony. 

Jiut a period was soon to be put to his unblush- 
ing cnojmities, Jlome had now, by horrid ex^ 
y 2 ^vi\\^\\^^^ 



^cricncc,ilcarncd the art of r'ulding'hcrsclf of ber 
tyrants. Ainon*^ the number of those whom 
he at once caressed and suspected, was his wife 
Doniitia^ whom lie had taken from iEliiis Lamia, 
her former husband. This woman, however, 
was become obnoxious to him, for having placed 
her affeelions upon on'*. Paris, a phiyer ; and he 
resolved to disj)atch her witli seventl otlrers whom 
he either hated or suspected. It was the tyrant's 
method to put down the names of all such as he 
intended t) destroy in his tablets, which he car- 
Tied about him, with great circumspection. Do- 
mitia, fortunately hapf^caed to get a sight of 
them, was struck at finding her own name ia 
tthc devoted catalogue. She shewed the fatal 
list to Norbanus and Pretonius, proefects of the 
.prajtorian bands ; to Stephanus, the comptroller 
.of the household ; and to Paiuhenius, the chitsf 
♦chamberlain. These finding themselves pro- 
scribed, after many consultations, determined to 
dispatch the tyrant, and fixing|upon the eighteenth 
day of September for the completion of their 
great attempt. Domitian, whose dyeath was 
•every day foretold by the astrologers, was, it 
seems, in some ^neasure apprehensive of that 
particular day ; and as he bad been ever timo- 
rous, so was he now more p;tvticularly upon his 
guard. He had for some time before secluded 
himself in the most secret recesses of his palace, 
and at midnight was bo ai!Vighted a9 to leap out 
of his bed, inquiring of his attendants what hour 
of the night it was. Upon their falsely as^^uring 
him that itwas an hour later tlian that which he 
was taught to apprehend, ^uitc transported, as 
if all danger wcire past, he prepared i© go to the 

bath, 
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bath. Just then, Pctronius, his chamberlain, 
came to inform him, that Stephanus, the comp- ' 
troller of the household, desired to speak to him 
upon an affair of the utmost importance, 'I'he 
emperor having given orders that his attendants 
. should retire, Stephanus entered .with his hand 
in a scarf, which he had worn thus for iiome 
days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none 
were permitted to approach the emperor with 
arms. He began by giving information of a 
pretended conspiracy, and exhibited a paper^ in 
which the particulars were specified. While 
Domitian was reading the contents, with an 
eager curiosity, Stephanus drew his dagger, and 
struck him in the groin. The wound not being 
mortal, Domitian caught hold of the assassin, 
and threw him upon the ground, calling out for 
assistance. He demanded also hiS sword^ which 
was usually placed under his pillow ; but a boy 
who attended in the apartment, running to fetch 
it, found only the scabbard. Domitian, how- 
ever, unarmed as he was, would have been an 
overmatch for Stephanus, had not his ^ p^ 
freedman, a gladiator, and two subal- 95.' 
terns rushed in, and dispatched the em- ^j ^ 
peror with seven wounds. Stephanus sis! 
himself was also slain on the spot by some 
officers of the guard who came to their master's 
rescue. 

Prodigies at this period wierc so common, and 
ignorance gave such scope to imposture, that it 
is almost unworthy of history to record them. 
Yet the following circumstance is too curious to 
h% omitted. It is related, that Apollonius 
Tyaneus^ a philosoper, who wa» lecturing in a 
V T 3 ^^y^^^ 
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public garden at Ephcsus, at the svoay motnciijt 
Dotnitian was slain, stopping his harangue, ex- 
claimed, *' Courage, Stephanus, strike the t3> 
** rant!" And then, after a pause — *' Rejoice, 
" my friends, the tyrant dies this day: —this day 
•* do I say ! the very moment in which I kcnX 
<* silence he suffered tor his crimes — he diesj'^ 
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CHAP. XVIH. 

The RcigJis ofNerva, Trajan, and Adrian, 

NO sooner was the death of Domitian pub- 
licly aniiovinccd, than the senate assembled 
•in an ecstasy of joy, which such a deliverance 
VinW merited ; and having passed a decree that 
all his inscriptions should be erased, his name 
struck out of the jegisters of fame, and his fune- 
ral omitted, they immediately, with one voice, 
declared Cocceius Nerva, emperor, lest the 
army should have time ox inclination to inter- 
i'ere in. tin; election. 

Xer\a was of an ilkist>i*ious family, though 
not originally Jloman, aind above sixty-five years 
.old when he was called to the throne. He was, 
ittthatjtime, the xnost remarkable man in Rome 
for his virtues, moderation, and respect to the 
Jaws ; and he owed his exaltation solely to the 
blameless conduct of his former life. When th© 
senate went to pay him their submissions, he 
received them with his accustomed humilit}', 
while Arius Antonius, his most intimate friend^ 
having embraced him with great familiarity, ad- 
dressed him in a language very different from 
that which the former emperors were accustomed 
to hear. ** 1 come," said he, " with others, to 
" congratulate, not your good fortune, 'but thai . 
" of the Roman empire^ You have long escaped 
" the malice of your enemies, and the cruelty of 
** tyjraut$. Now, at the declia^ g£ Ufe^ i<:v 'csrw 
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** plunged into new troubles, and surrounding 
** dangers, to be exposed, not only to the hatred 
'* of enemies, but to the dangerous requests of 
** friendship, ii not a state to be wished for; 
** your enemies will naturally envy ; and your 
** friends, presuming upon your former favour, 
** if their suits be denied, will become enemies ; 
^* so that you must either injure the public, or 
** lose their favoui." Such candid advice was 
received with proper gratitude; and, indeed, no 
emperor seemed to want such advice more than 
he; as the easy indulgence of his disposition 
made him the prey of his insidious courtiers. 

Upon coming to the throne, he solemnly swore 
that no senator of Home should be put to death 
by his command, during his reign, from any 
cause whatever. This oath he so religiously 
observed, that when two senators had conspired 
his death, he sent for them, and carried them 
with him to the public theatre : there presenting 
each a dagger, he desired them to strike, as he 
was determined not to ward off the blow. Such 
acts of clemency appeared to the multitude as 
virtues ; but others saw them in a different light, 
and considered them as encouragements to vice. 
One of the principal men in lloipe was heard to 
declare, that it was indeed a misfortune to live 
under a prince who considered innocence as a 
crime ; but a greater still, to live under one jwbo 
regarded crimes as innocence. Having one 
night invited Veiento, one of Domitian's most 
vicious, favourites, to supper, the conversation 
turned upon the vices of Catullus Messalinus, 
whose memory was detested for hjs cruelties, 
during the former reign. As each of the guests 
mentioned turn with Uorror, Nerva was induced 

to 



to a«k one Mauriciis, who siit at tabic, ** What 
•' do you think, iNIauricus, would become of 
•" such a man now ?" — *' I think," replied Mati- 
ricus, pointing to Veiento, "that he would have 
•" been invited, as some of us are, to supper." 

However just such sarcasms might htbvc beeu, 
Nerva bore them with the utmost good-humour, 
.as he was ever more desirous of being loved than 
feared by his subjects. His liberality was so ex- 
tensive, that upon his first promotion to the em- 
pire, he was constrained to sell his gold and 
silver plate, with his other rich moveables. He 
.released the cities of the empire from many se- 
vere duties, which hud been imposed by his pre- 
ilecessors, and restored the property of those 
who had been i^njustly dispossessed. 

During his short reign, he made several good 
4aws and regulations ; and in every respect be- 
haved like an indulgent .father to his people. 
Jie permitted no statues -to be erected to his'ho- 
nour, and converted such of Domitian's as had 
been spared by the senate into money. He sold 
many rich robes, and much of the splendid fur- 
.niture of the palace, and retrenched several un- 
reasonable o.xpences at count. At the same time, 
he had so little regard for money, that when one 
of his subject!* found a large treasure, and sub- 
rmittcd the disposal of it to the emperor, he re- 
ceived for answer that he might use it: but the 
fmder siiU informing the emperor that it »was a 
.fortune too large for a private person. Nerva, 
.admiring his honesty, wrote him word, that then 
•he might abusv it. 

Such generosity and mildness, however, did 
.not escape enmity. Calphurnius Crassus, wiik 
'SnuiG Qihor^ formed a dangerous ^LVi\V6.\Sx^<:^ 'v-^ 
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destroy him ; but Nerva would use no severity; 
he was satisfied with banishing those who were 
culpable, though the senate were for inflicting 
more rigorous punishments. But the most dan- 
gerous insurrection against liis interebts was from 
the praetorian bands, who, headed by Casperius 
Olianus, insisted upon revenging the late empe- 
ror's death, whose memory was still dear to 
them, from his frequent liberalities. Nerva, 
vrhosc kindness to good men rendered him more 
obnoxious to the vicious, did all in his power to 
•top the progress of this insurrection ; he pre- 
sented himself to the mutinous soldiers, and, 
opening his bosom, desired them to strike 
there, rather than be guilty of so much in- 
justice. The soldiers paid no regard to his re- 
monstrances, but seizing Petronius and Porthe- 
nius, slew them in the mo«t ignominious man- 
ner. Not content with this outrage, they 
even compelled the emperor to approve their 
sedition, and to make a speech to the people, 
in which he thanked the cohorts for their fide- 
lity. 

This harsh constraint upon the emperor's in- 
clinations, was, in the event, attended with the 
most happy eflects, as it caused the adoption of 
Trajan to succeed him. Nerva, perceiving that 
in the present turbulent disposition of the times 
he stood in need of an assistant in the empire, 
who might share the fatigues of government, 
and contribute to keep the licentious in awe, 
with a generous concern for the public welfare, 
fixed upon Ulpius Trajan, an utter stranger to 
.his family, and who was then goverhorin Upper 
Germany, as his colleague and successor. 

The adoption of this admirable man proved so 
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great a curb to <he licentiousness of the soldier/, 
ttiat they continued in perfect obedience during 
the rest of his reign. 

This was the last public act of Nefva. la 
about three months after, he was seized with a 
fever, of which he died, after a short reign of on» 
year, four months, and nine xiays ; highly es- 
teemed for his generosity and moderation, and 
deservedly endeared to the good of every rank. 
Indeed, had he possessed no other merit, his 
adoption of such ^ man as Trajan would entitle 
him te respect. 

Trajan's family was originally from ^ j^^ 
Italy, though he was bornt at Seville in 91^ 
Spain, lie very early accompanied his 
father, who was a general of the Romans, ^•^* 
in his expeditions along the Euphrates 
and the Rhine, and, while yet yery young, ac- 
quired a considerable reputation for military 
talents. He inured his body to fatigue ; he - 
made long marches on foot ; and laboured to 
acquire all that skill in war which was necessary 
for a commander. Wh6n he was made general 
of the army in Lower Geimany, one of the 
most considerable employments in the empire, it 
caused no alteration in his manners or way of 
living, nor did he differ from (he private tribune, 
except in his superior wisdom and virtues. The 
great qualities of his mind were set off by all the 
advantages of person ; and he was now in that 
middle time of life which is happily tempered 
with the warmth of youth, and the caution of 
age. To these endowments was added a h^o- 
desty that seemed peculiar to himself ; so that 
mankind found a pleasure in praising those ac- 
compUshments of which the pos&es&ot ^R^\Sk^ 
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no way conscious. Upon the w hole, Tmjart is dis- 
tinguihhcd as the greatest and tlie best emperor 
Mhich Rome ever saw. Others might have 
equalled him in war, and soiiic mi£;ht have been- 
his rivals in clemency and goodness ; but he 
s«ejns the only prince who united these talents 
in the greatest pertection, and who equally, 
engages^ our admiration, Jind our regard. 

Being informed' of the death of Nerva, h<r 
prepared to return to Rome, whither lie was in- 
vited by the united entreaties of the state. His 
march was conducted with a discipline that had, 
fora long time bcK'n unknown in the armies of the 
empire. The countries through which he passed, 
%yere neither ravaged nor. taxe<l, and he enteivd 
the city, not in triumph;,though he had deserved 
many, nut on foot, att<^nded with the ci\41 ofii- 
•ccrs of the statCi and followed by his soldiers,, 
who marched siloihtly forw^aird,^ith modesty and 
respect. 

One of the first lectures he received, in. regard' 
to his conduct us emperor, was frxjm Plutarch, 
the philosoplier; who had the honour of IxMng 
his master. *' Since,*" observed this- eminent 
writer, ** your merits, and not your impor- 
** tunitics, have advanced you to the empire, 
'* permit me to congratulate your virtues, and 
" my own good fortune. It your future go— 
** vernment prove answerable lo your former 
** worth, I shall be happy ; but if you become 
•* worse for power, yours will be the danger, and 
** wine the ignomiiiy of your conduct. The 

^; 

* This epistle has by some been reckone<l spurious^ 
but it richly descrvci a p>ce in tbi:> history from its ia- 
trinsic merit. 

" errort ' 
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" errors of the pupil will be charged upon his 
" instructor, — Seneca is reproached for the enor- 
*' mities of Nero ; and Socrates and Quintilian 
** have not escaped censure for the misconduct 
** of their respective scholars. But you have it 
** in your power to make me the most honoured 
" of men, by continuing what you are. Conti- 
** nue the command of your passions; and 
** make virtue the scope of all your actions. If 
" you follow these instructions, then shall I glo- 
*' ry in my having presumed to give them; if you 
** neglect what I offer, then will thisletter be my 
" testimony that you have not erred through the 
" counsel and authority of Plutarch." 

The most rapid review of Trajan's actions 
would cariy us beyond our limits. Suffice it 
therefore to say, iliat his application to business, 
his moderation to his enemies, his modesty in 
exaltation, his liberality to the deserving, and 
his frugality in his own expences, have all been 
the subject of panegyric among his contempora- 
ries; and they continue to be the admiration of 
posterity. 

Upon giving the praefect of the prajtorian 
bands, the sword, according to custom, he made 
QSig of this remarkable expression : '* Take this 
** sword, and use it;— if I have merit, for me; 
** if otherwise, against me." After which, he 
added, " that he who made laws was the first 
who was bound to preserve them." 

If he had any failings, they were, his love of 
women, and his immoderate passion for war. 
The first war he was engaged in, after his coming 
to the throne, was with the Dacians, who^ p^ 
during the reign of Domitian, had commit- lea.' 

ROME. — II. z V 
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ted numberless ravages Upon Ac ^provinces of 
the empire. lie therefcn^ raised a pou-erful ar- 
my, and with great e^cpedition marched into 
those barbarous countries, wlierfe ht was vigo- 
rously opposed, for a long time, by Decebalus, 
the Dacian king. At length, this monarchy 
being constrained to come to a general battle, 
and no longer able to protract the war, was 
routed with great slaughter ; though not without 
much loss to the conqueror. The Roman sol- 
diers, upon this occasion, wanting Hn^n to bind 
Up their wounds, the emperor tore his own robe 
to supply them. This victory eompellTed the 
enemy to sue for peace, whi(^h they obt^ncd 
upon very disadvantageous terms: the king him- 
self entering the Roman camp, paid his homage 
AS a vassal of Rome. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the triumphs and 
rejoicings, usual upon such occasions, were 
over, he was surprised with an account, that the 
Bacians had renewed hostilities. Deccbalus 
their king was, therefore, a second time, ad- 
ju^Iged an enemy to the Roman state, and 
Irajan invaded his dominions with an army 
equal to that with which he had before subdued 
him. But Decebalus, now grown more cautious 
by his former defeat, used every art to protract 
the war. He also put various stratagems in 
. practice to distress the enemy; and, atone time, 
the emperor was in great personal danger. De- 
cebalus also took Longinus, one of the Ro- 
man generals, prisoner, and threatened to kill 
liim, in case Trajan refused to grant him terms 
of peace. But the emperor replied, " that peace 
and war had not their dependence upon the 
g:ifcty of one subject ot\\^/' «Lud Longinus some 
tidue dtict fell bv ^ voVuuVw^ ^^vSb^% 'W^ Sax^ 
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of thiij general seemed to give new vigour to 
Trajan's operations. In order to be better en- 
abled to invade the enemies territories at plea- 
sure, he undertook a most stupendous work9 
which was no less then building a bridge across 
the Danabe« Tliis amazing struc^tur^ consisted 
of more than twenty- two arches^ a hundred and 
iifty-feet high, and a hundred anl seventy 
broad; and its present ruins shew modern arr 
chitects how far they were surpassed bv the 
ancients, both in the greatness and the boidnes$ 
of their designs. Upon finishing this work, Tra- 
jan continued the war with great vigour, sharing 
with the meanest of his soldiers the fatigues of 
the campaign, and animating them to their duty 
by his own example. By these means, notwith** 
standing the country was spacious and unculti- 
vated, and the inhabitants brave and hafdy, h^ 
finally subdued the whole, and annexed Dacin * 
to the Roman empire. Decebalus made^ j^^ 
some attempts to escape, but being sur- {og^ 
^rounded on every side, he at last slew him- 
self, and his head was sent immediately tp 
Rome, as a trophy of success. These conquests 
seemed to advance the empire to greater splen- 
dour and fame than it had hitherto acquired* 
Ambassadors came from the interior parts of In- 
dia, to congratulate Trajan's success, and soli- 
cit his friendship. At his return to Rome, h^ 
entered the city in triumph ; and the rejoicing? 
for his victories lasted for the space of a hundred 
and twenty days. 

Peace being now firmly established, Trajan' 
turned his attedtion to internal affairs. He 
adorned the city with public buildings; he freed 
it from such men as lived by their vices; he en- 

Z 2 V5i\V^\\Ss.^ 
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tertained persons of merit with the ntmost fa- 
miliarity; while he so little feared his enemies, 
that he could scarcely he induced to suppose he 
had any. Being one day told, that his friend 
and favourite, Sura, was false to him ; Trajan, 
to shew how much he relied upon his fidelity, 
went, in his ordinary manner, to sup with hira. 
There he commanded Sura's* surgeon to he 
brought, whom he ordered to take off the hair 
about his eye-brows. He then made the barber 
shave his beard, and then went unconcerned 
into the bath as usual. The next day, when 
Sura's accusers were renewing their obloquy, 
Trajan informing them how he had spent the night, 
** If/' cried he, '* Sura had any designs against 
** my life, he then had the fairest opportunity." 

It had been happy for this great prince's me- 
mory, if liC had shewn equal clemency to all 
his subjects; but about the ninth year of his 
jeign, he was persuaded to look upon 'the 
Christians with a jealous eye. The extreme 
veneration which he professed for the religion 
of the empire, set him sedulously to oppose 
every innovation, and the progress of Christia- 
nity seems to have alarmed him. A law had, 
some time before, been promulgated, in which 
all Hetaeria;, orsocieties dissenting fi-om the esta- 
blished religion, were declared illegal. Under the 
sanction of this law, the Christians were persecuted 
in all parts of the empire. Great numbers of 
them were put to death, as well by popular tu- 
mults as by edicts and judicial proceedings. Ii 
this persecution, St. Clemens, bishop of Rome 
was condemned to be thrown into the sea, wit 
an anchor about his neck ; St. Simeon, bishc 
of Jerusalem, at the age of a hundred ar 

twer 
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twenty was scourged ajid crucified; and St. 
Ignatius, who had a particular dispute with 
Trajan, at Antioch, was condemned tp bf 
thrown to wild beasts, in the amphitbeat{:e at 
Rome. However, the persecution ceased after 
some time: for the emperor having advice from 
Pliny, the pro-consul in Bithynia, of the in- 
nocence and simplicity of the Christians, and of 
their inoft'ensive and moral way of living; h^ 
gave orders that they should not be sought after; 
but if any offered themselves, or refused to sa* 
crifice to the gods, that they shpuld, in either ' 
case, suffer. 

The Arminians and Parthians having thrown 
off^ all submission to Rome, Trajan was con- 
strained to turn his arms against them, and to 
head the forces in pei*son. While he was thus 
employed, there was a dreadful insurrection of 
the Jews in all parts of the empire. This wretch- 
ed people, still infatuated, and ever expecting 
some signal deliverer, took the advantage of 
'i'rajan's absence in the East, to massacre all the 
Greeks and Romans whom they got into their 
power, without reluctance or mercy. This re- 
bellion first began in Cyrens, a Roman province 
in Africa ; thence the flames extended to Egypt, 
and next to th^ island of Cyprus. These places 
they, in a manner, dispeopled with ungovernable 
fury. Their barbarities were such, that they 
ate the flesh of their enemies, wore their skins, 
sawed them asunder, cast them to wild beasts, 
made them kill each other, and studied new 
torments by which to destroy them. How- 
ever, these horrid excesses were of no long 
duration: the governors of the respective pro- 
tinces mstking head against their tumultuous 
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fury, soon treated them with a retaliation of 
cruelty, and put them to death, not as hu'mau 
beings, but as outrageous pests to society. 

But to return: Trajan having speedily reduc- 
ed Armenia to submission, he marched into the 
dominions of the king of Parthia. There en- 
tering the opulent kingdom of Mesopotamia, he 
reduced it into the form of a Roman provftice. 
Thence, he went against the Parthians, over 
whom his successes were great and numerous. 
He conquered Syria and Chaldea ; and took the 
^ J) famous city of Babylon. There, attempt- 
315 ing to cross the FAiphrates, he was oppost^d 
by the enemy, who resolved to stop his pas- 
sage: but he secretly caused boats to be made 
upon the adjoining mountains; and bringing 
them to the water-side, passed his army with 
great expedition; not, however, witlu)ut great 
slaughter on both sides. Thence, he tra- 
versed large tracts of country, which had never 
before been invaded by a Roman army; and 
seemed to take a pleasure in pursuing the 
same march which Alexander the Great had 
. marked out before him. Having passed the ra- 
pid stream of the Tigris, he advanced to the 
city Ctesiphon, which he took, and opened him- 
self a passage into Persia ; where he made many 
conqucsis, which, however, were rather splendid 
than useful. 

- After subduing all the country bordering on 
the Tigris, he marched southward of the Persian 
gulf, where he subdued a king, who possessed a 
considerable island, made by the divided streams 
of that river. Here winter coming on, ho 
was in danger of losing the greatest part of 
his army -by the inclemency of the cli- 
mate, 
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mate, and the inundations of th9 river. He 
therefore, with indefatigable pains, fitted out a 
fleet, and sailing down the Persian gulf, entered 
the Indian ocean, conquering even to the In- 
dies, pan of which he annexed to the Roman 
empire. He was prevented from pursuing fur- 
ther conquests in this distant country, by the 
revolt of many of the provinces he had already 
subdued, and by the scarcity of provisions. The 
inconveniences of increasing age, also contributed 
. to damp the ardour of this enterprise, which at 
one time he intended to pursue to the confines 
of the earth. Returning therefore along the Per- 
sian gulf, and sending the senate a particular 
account of all the nations he had conquered, 
the names of which alone composed a long ca- 
tah)gue, he prepared to punish those countries 
which had revolted from him. He began by 
laying the famous city of Edessa, in Meso- 
potamia, in ashes; and, in a short space of time, 
not only retook those places which had be- 
fore acknowledged subjection, but made himself 
master* of all the mostfertile kingdoms of Asia, 
In this train of successes he scarcely met with a 
repulse, except before the city of Atra, in the 
deserts of Arabia. Wherefore, judging that 
this was a proper time for bounding his con- 
quests, he resolved to give a master to the 
countries he had subdued. With this resolution, 
repairing to the city Ctcsiphon, in Persia, with 
great ceremony, he crowned Parthenaspatrs 
king of Parthia, to the groat joy of all his sub- 
jects. He established another king also over the 
kingdom of Albania, near the Caspian sea. 
Then, placing governors and lieutenants in 
other provinces, and .leaving Adrian general o'f 

• ' his ^ 
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his forces in tbc East, he resolved to return to 
his capital in a style of unparalleled magniticcnce. 
However, he had only reached the province of 
Cilicia, when he touiid himself too weak to pro- 
ceed in his usual manner. He therefore ordered 
himself to bo carried on shipboard to the city of 
Seloucia, where he died, in the sixty third year 
of liis age, after a reign of nineteen years six 
months and hiteca days. How highly he was 
esteemed by his subjects appears from their 
manner of blessing his successors, by wishing 
them the fortune of Augustus, and the good- 
ness of Trajan. His military virtues^ however, 
upon which he chiefly valued himself, produced 
Tio real advantage to his country, and all his 
conquests disappeared, when the power was with- 
drawn that entorced them. 

During Trajan's last illness, his wife Plotina 
constantly attended him, and it is supposed forged 
the will by which Adrian was nominated his suc- 
cessor. Adrian was by descent a Spaniard, nephew 
to the late emperor, and married to Sabina his 
grand-niece. When Trajan was raised to the em- 
pire, Adrian was a tribune of the army in Msesia, 
and was sent by the troops to congratulate the 
emperor on his advancement. But his brother- 
in-law, who desired to have an opportunity of 
congratulating Trajan himself, supplied Adrian 
with a carriage that broke down on the way. 
Adrian, however, was resolved to lose no time, 
and performed the rest of the journey on foot. 
This assiduity was very pleasing to the emperor; 
hut he disliked Adrian 'from several more pre- 
vailing motives. He was expensive, and involved 
in debt; inconstant, capricious, and envious. 
Iliese faults, in Trajan'* opinion, could not be 

compensated 
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compensated either by Adrian's learning or his 
talents. His great skill in the Greek and Latin 
languages, his intimate acquaintance with the 
laws of his country, and the philosophy of the 
times, were slight recommendations to Trajan, 
who, being bred himself a soldier, desired to 
have a military man to succeed him. For this 
reason it was that the dying emperor would by 
no means appoint a successor ; fearful, perhaps, 
of injuring his great reputation, by adopting a 
person that was unworthy.' His death, therefore, 
was concealed for some time by Plotina, his 
wife, till Adrian had sounded the inclinations of 
the army, and found them fym in his interests. 
The forged instrument was then produced and 
published as genuine, in consequence of which 
Adrian, while commanding at Antioch, was 
elected by all the orders of the state. 

Adrian soon began to pursue a course quite op- 
posite to that of his predecessor, taking every 
method of declining war, and promoting the arts 
of peace. For this reason he abandoned all the 
conquests which Trajan had made, judging them 
to be rather an inconvenience than an advantage 
to the empire ; and made the river Euphrates the 
boundary of the empire, placing the legions along 
its banks, to prevent the incursions of the enemy. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the East, and 
leaving Severus governor of Syria, he took his 
journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of 
Trajan thither by sea. Upon his approach to the 
city, he was informed thav a magnificent triumph 
was preparing for him; but this he modestly 
declined, desiring that the honours might be 
paid to Trajan's memory, which they had de- 
signed for him. In consequence of this coon- 

mand| 
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mand, a most saperb triumpb ^a$ ^i^^dy 19 
wiiicti Trajan's statue was carryni as die principal 
figure in the procession, an honour never betort 
cont'vrred on the dead; and not content Mfitk 
this, his ashes were placed in a golden urn, upon 
the top ot a column a hundred and forty teetT, 
hi<^h ; charged with the particulars o{ all bis ex- 
ploits in basso-relievo, which is still remainiag^y.y 

It was ditlicult for any roan to appear to ad<- 
vantage after Trajan; yet Adrian was one of the 
most remarkable of the Roman *empcrors, Hot 
the variety of his endowments. He was highly 
skilful in all the exercises both of body and mind, 
lie composed with great beauty both in prose 
and verse ; he plea'ded at the bar, and was one 
of the best orators of his time. He was deeply 
versed in the mathematics, and no less skilful in 
physic. In drawing and painting, he was equal 
to the greatest masters; an excellent musician, 
and sung to admiration. Beside these quali- 
iicutions, he had an astonishing memory; he 
knew the names of all his soldiers, though never 
so long absent. He could dictate to one, confer 
%vith another, and write himself, all at the same 
time. He was remarkably expert in military dis- 
cipline; strong and very skilful in arms, botk 
on horseback and foot; and frequently killed 
wild boars, and even lions, in hunting. 

His moral virtues were not inferior to his other 
accomplishments. Upon his exaltation to the 
empire, he forgave an iniinite number of debts 
due to the treasury, from individuals and pro- 
vinces; and be gave the estates of condemned 
persons to the public, instead of appropriating 
them to himself. His modcriition 4nd clemency 
appeared by pardoning the injuries which he hud 

received 



received wh«i he was a private men. Ortc day 
-ineetmg a perton who had formerly been hk most 
invetei'ate enemy, " My good friend," cried he, 
•* you hav^ escaped, for I am now Emperon" He 
had so great a veneration for the senate, and was 
So careful of not introducing unworthy pei'Sons 
into it, that he told the captain of his guard, 
when he made him a senator, that he had no ho- 
nours In his gift equal to what he then bestowed. 
To his friends he was affable, and gentle to per* 
sons of meaner stations ; he relieved their wants, 
and visited them in sickness ; it being his constant 
maxim, that he was an emperor not for his own 
good, but for the benefit of mankind. 

These virtues, however, were contrasted by a 
stranje mixture of vices, most of which arose 
from a weakness of resolution. Thus he is repre- 
sented as proud and vain-glorious, envious and 
detractive, hasty and revengeful. He permitted 
the revival of the persecution against the Christi- 
ans, and site wed many instances of an irritable 
disposition, which it was the whole study of his 
iife to correct or to conceal. 

But whatever Adrian's private character might: 
have been, his conduct as an emperor appears 
in msLTiy respects admirable; his public transac- 
tions were dictated by sound policy, and the 
most disintere^'ted wisdom. He was scarcely 
settled on the throne, when several of the north- 
ern barbarians, the Alaiii, the Sarmatians, and 
the Dacians, began to make devastations on the 
empire. These hardy nations, by their desultory 
incursions, began to be truly formidable to Rome. 
Adrian wished to have contracted the limits of 
the empire, that he migiit be freed from their 
^ttackbi but fais frieads diss\iadYR^VvBCi> ^'^ ^^"^"^ 
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tented himself with breaking down the bridge 
over the Danube, which his predecessor had 
built, sensible that the same passage which was 
open to him, was equally convenient to his bar- 
barous neighbours. 

While he was employed in compelling these 
nations to submission, a conspiracy, concerted 
by four persons of consular dignity, was dis- . 
covered against his life; but their designs being 
detected, the conspirators were put to death, by 
order of the senate. Adrian took great pains 
to clear himself from the imputation of having 
had any hand in their execution ; but, in order 
entirely to suppress the murmurs of the people 
upon this head, he dbtributed large sums of 
money among them, and entertained them with 
magnificent shows in the amphitheatre. 

After a short stay at Rome, which was em- 
ployed in regulating public affairs, he prepared to 
J. visit and take a view of his whole empire. 
121. It was one of his maxims, that an em- 
peror ought to imitate the sun, which 
diffuses warmth and vigour over all parts of the 
earth. He therefore took with him a splendid 
court, and a considerable force, and entered the 
province of Gaul, where he numbered the 
inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Ger- 
many, thence to. Holland, and then passed over 
to Britain. There, reforming many abuses, 
and reconciling the natives to the Romans, for 
the better security of the southern parts of the 
kingdom, he built a wall of wood and earth, 
extending from the river Eden in Cumberland, 
to the Tyne in Northumberland, to prevent the 
incursions of the Picts, and other barbarous na- 
tions to the north. From Britain, returning 
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through Gaul, he' directed his journey to Spain, 
where he was received with great joy, as being 
a native of that country. There, wintering in 
the, city of Tarragona, he called a meeting of 
the deputies from all the provinces, and prdain- 
ed many things for the benefit of the nation. 
From Spain, returning to Rome, he continued 
there for some time, in order to prepare for his 
journey into the East, which was hastened by a 
new invasion of the Parlhians -i^^s approach 
compelling the enemy to peace, he. pursued his 
travels without molestation. Advancing to Asia 
Minor, he turned out of his way to visit the fa- 
mous city of Athens. There making a con- 
siderable stay, he was initiated in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, accounted the^ most sacred in the Pagan 
mythology ; and took upon him the office of 
archon or chief magistrate of the place. In this 
place also, he remitted the severity of the 
christian persecution, at the suggestion of Gra- 
nianus, the pro-consul of Asia ; and even thought 
of receiving Christ among the number of the 
Gods. After a winter's continuance at Athens, 
he went over to Sicily ; and visited iEtna, and 
the other curiosities of the place. Returning 
thence once more to Rome, after a short stay 
he prepared ships and crossed over to Africa. 
There he spent much time in reforming abuses, 
and regulating the government; in deciding 
controversies, and erecting magnificent build- 
ings. Among the rest, he ordered Carthage 
to be rebuilt; calling it, after his own name, 
Adrianople. Revisiting Rome, where he stayed 
but a very little time, he travelled a second 
time into Greece, passed over into Asia Minor, 
went thence to Syri*, and then traversed Pales- 
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tine, Arabia, and Eg^'pt, whore he catised 
Pompe)*s tomb to be rebuilt and beautified 
He also gave ordei*s for the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, which was performed with great expe- 
dition, by the assistance uf the Jews, who now 
be^an to conceive hopes of being restored to 
their long-lost kingdom. But the^e expecta- 
tions only served to aggravate their calamities; 
for, being incensed at the privileges which were 
granted the pai?an worshippers in their new 
city, they fell upon the Romans and Christians 
dispersed throughout Judea, and unmercifully 
put them all to the swords To this cruel aai 
desperate undertaking they were chiefly in- 
cited by one Barcocab, an impostor; who de- 
clared, tliat he himself was the star foretold 
by Balaam ; and that he waS come down as a 
light from Heaven to rescue them from bond- 
age. Adrian was at Athens when this dan- 
gerous insurrection began; wherefore, sending 
ii powerful body of men, under the command cJ 
Julius Severus, against them, this general ob- 
tained many signal, though bloody, victories 
over the insurgents'; and in two years ooncluded 
the war, with the destruction of near six hundred 
thousand men. The remaining Jews were ban- 
ished, and by a public decree forbidden to come 
within a view of their native soil. 

This insurrection was soon after followed bj 
a dangerous irniption of the barbarous nations to 
the northward of the empire ; wh© entering Media 
with great fury, and passing through Armenia, 
carried their devastations as far as Cappadocia. 
Adrian, preferring peace upon any terms, ^ aa 
Unprofitable war, with singular impolicy, bought 
tiiem off by large svuiis oi laoEcy ; so that they 

retmaed 
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roturned peaceably into their native wilds, to 
cnjo^ tiieir piuuder, aud meditate freh in- 
vasions. 

The emperor having now spent thirteen years 
in truvcHin;! through his dominions, and 
jei(;rniini5 the abuses of the empire, re- ^^^ * 
solved, at length, to return and end his 
days at Rome. Nothing could be mure ^^' 
gii.tetul to the people than hisprcbcnt re- 
» iution ot Cv^mmg to reside among them; they 
ii^ceived him Avith the loudest demonstrations of 
Joy ; and, though he now began to grow old and 
unwieldy, he remitted not the least of his former 
assiduity and attention to the public welfare. 
His chief amusement was in conversing with the 
Ino^t celebrated men in every art and science; 
frequently boasting that he thought no kind of 
kuowtetige inconsiderable, nor to be neglected 
cither iu his "private or public capacity. Thig 
desire ot knowledge was laudable, if kept with- 
in bounds: but he seemed to affect universal 
excellence; and even envied all, who aspired at 
equal reputation in any of the arts with himself. 
It is said, that he ordered Apollodorus, the ar- 
chitect, tQ be put to death, only for too freely re- 
marking upon the errors of some structure erect- 
ed from the emperor's designs. Favorinus, how- 
ever, a man of great reputation for philosophy, 
hAppcning one day to dispute with him upon 
«)me philosophical subject, had the good sense to 
acknowledge himself overcome. His friends blam- 
ed him for thus giving up the argument, when 
ke might easily have pursued it with success: 
*' How," replied Favorinus, " would you have mc 
** contend with a man who is master of thirty Ic- 
** gions ?" But whatever might have been his wcak- 
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ness in aiming at universal reputation, he was, m 
no part of his reign, remiss in attending the duties 
pf his exalted station. Reordered the knights and 
senators never to appear in public, but in the pro- 
per habits ot their orders. He forbade masters 
to kill their slaves, as had been before allowed; 
but ordained that they should be tried by the 
laws enacted against capital offences.— A law so 
just, had he done nothing more, was enough to 
have ensured his reputation with posterity, and 
to have made him dear to mankind. 

In such cases he consumed the greatest part 
of his time ; but, at last, finding the duties of 
his station daily increasing, and his own strength 
proportionally diminishing, he resolved to adopt 
a successor, whose merits might deserve, and 
whose courage secure, his exaltation. After 
many deliberations, he made choice of Lucius 
Commodus, whose bodily infirmities, however^ 
rendered him unfit for a trust of such import- 
ance. Of this, after some time, Adrian ap- 
peared sensible ; declaring, that he repented of 
having chosen so feeble a successor, and saying, 
*' that he had leaned against a mouldering wall." 
However, Commodus soon after dying, the em- 
peror immediately adopted Marcus Antoninus, 
afterwards surnamed Pius ; but previously ob- 
liged him to adopt two others, namely, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the empire. 

While he was thus careful in appointing a suc- 
cessor, his bodily infirmities daily increased; 
and, at length, his pain becoming insupportable, 
he vehemently desired that some of his attend- 
ants would dispatch' him. Antoninus, however, 
would by no means permit any of his domestics 

to 



t'> be guilty of so great an impiety, and used al^ 
the arts in his power to nconcile the emperor to 
sustain life, but \>ith so little effect, that Adrian 
freqtiontly cried out in his agonies, " How 
** miserable a thing it is to seek death, and not 
" to find itT' In this deplorable situation, he re- 
folved on going to Bai<e; where the torture of 
his diseases increasing, they affected his under- 
standing, so that he gave orders that several 
persons should be put to death ; which, however, 
Antoninus took care to prevent. Continuing, for 
toi:.e tinie, in excruciating pain, the emperor was 
at last resolved to observe no regimen, often 
saying, '* that kings died merely by the multitude 
of their physicians.*' This conduct served to 
hasten that death he seemed so earnestly to de- 
sire; and it was probably joy upon its . -. 
approach, which dictated the celebrated j'sy.* 
stanzas which are so well known*, in re- 
peating which he expired, in ihc sixty-second 
year of his age, after a prosj>erous reign of 
twenty-two years, during which he reduced tht 
laws of the empire into one regular code. 

* Animuhi vagiila, blandula, 
Hospes romesque corporis^ 
Quae nunc abibis in )oca ? 
Pallidula, frigida, nudula ; 
Mec ut solet dabis jocos. 

Tfcus translated by Mr. Pope: 
Oh fleeting spirit^ wandering fire, 
. That long has wann'd my tender breait. 
Wilt then no more my frame inspire ? 

No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah! whither art thou flying. 

To what dark, ondiscover'd shore ? 
Thou seem'st all trembling, shivering, d^vsk.^* 

And wit and humo\it axe uj^ W3fc^< 

aa5 ^' 
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The Reigns of Antoninus Pius, Marcus AureUus, 
CommoduSy and Pertinax, 

ANTONINUS, who now succeeded to the 
imperial throne, was born in the city of 
Nismes in Gaul. His father was a nobleman of 
an ancient family, who had enjoyed the highest 
honours of the state. At the time of the death 
of Adrian, he was above fifty years old, and had 
passed through many of the most important of- 
fices of the state, with great integrity and ap- 
plication. His virtues in private life were only 
rendered more conspicuous by his exaltation. 
He was distinguished for justice, clemency, and 
moderation; for purity of morals, and piety to 
the gods. 

In the beginning of his reign, he made it his 
particular study, to promote only the most de- 
serving to employments; he moderated many 
imposts and tributes, and commanded that all 
should be levied without partiality or oppression. 
His liberality was such, that he evem parted with 
all his own private fortune to relieve the dis* 
tresses of the necessitous. Against which, when 
Faustina, the empress, seemed to remonstrate,, 
ho reprehended her folly, alleging, that as soon 
as he was possessed of the empire, he quitted all 
private interests; and having nothing of his own, 
all properly belonged to the public. He seldom 
incurred any expcnce by travelling, and avoid*^ 
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ed all idle pageantry and ostentation. By this 
frugal conduct, he was the better enabled to sup- 

Eress.all the insurrections that happened durini; 
is reign, either in Britain *, in Dacia, or in 
Germany. Thus he was at once reverenced and 
loved by mankind ; being accounted rather a 
patron, and father of his subjects, than a master 
and commander. Ambassadors were sent to him 
from the remotest parts of llyrcania, Bactria, 
and India, to solicit his alliance and friendship; 
and some desiring him to appoint them a king, 
whom they seemed proud to obey. He shewed 
not less paternal care toward the oppressed 
Christians; in whose favour ho declared, "that 
if any should proceed to disturb them, merely 
upon the account of their religion, that such 
should undergo the same punishment which was 
intended against the accused. 

This clemency was attended with no less affa- 
bility and freedom ; but, at the same time, he 
was upon his guard, that his indulgence? to his 
friends should not tempt tht?m to insolence or 
oppression. He therefore took care that his 
courtiers should not sell thoir favours, nor take 
any gratuity from their suitors. In the 
time of a great famine in Rome, he pro- -^- ^' 
vided for the wants of the people, and ^^^' 
maintained great numbers with bread and ^* ^' 

903 

WJne during us continuance. When any ' 
of his subjects attempted to inflame him with a 
passion for military glory, he would answer, 
•* that he more desired the preservation of one 
subject than the destruction of a thousand ene- 
mies." 

* He built a w«U of turf in BTlt&\u\.oeLclQn!i\\.\xQ^*C|^_ 
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He was an eminent rewardcr of learned men* 
whom he invited from all parts of the world, 
and raised to wealth and honour. AmoDg the 
rest, he sent for AppoUonius, the famous stoic 
philosopher, to instruct his adopted son, Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he had pr'^viously married t» 
his daughter. Apollonius being arrived at Rome, 
the emperor desired his attendance ; but the other 
arrogantly answered, that it was a scholar's duty 
to wait upon the master, and not the master's 
upon the scholar. To this reply, x\ntoninus only 
returned with a smile, *' that it was surprising 
how Apollonius, who made no difBculty oi 
coming from Greece to Rome, should think it 
so hard to walk from one part of Rome to 
another ;" and immediately sent Marcus Au- 
relius to him. While this exemplary prince was 
thus employed, in making mankind happy, in 
directing their conduct by his own example, or 
reproving their follies with the keenness of re- 
buke, he was seized with a violent fever at Lo* 
rium, a pleasure-house at some distance from 
Rome; where finding himself sensibly decaying, 
he ordered his friends and principal officers to 
attend him. In their presence he confirmed the 
adoption of Marcus Aurelius, without once nam- 
ing Lucius Verus, who had been joined by 
Adrian with him in the succession ; then com** 
manding the golden statue of fortune, which 
was always in the chamber of the emperors, t» 
be removed to that of his successor, he expired, 
in the seventy-fifty year of his age, after a pro- 
sperous reign of twenty-two years and almost 
eight months; during which he had rather studi** 
ed to detend the Roman empire, than to enlarge 
its boundaries, to render \i\^ ^^^le ha|[)py, than 
■■ 'Wke them feared, 
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The loss of such an emperor, may im- ^ j^ 
turally be supposed to excite universal i63. 
sorrow. His adopted son, Marcus Au- ^ ^ 
relius, pronounced his funeral eulogy ; gn/ 
and though left sole successor to the 
throne, admitted Lucius Verus as his associate 
and equal. Thus Rome, for the first time, saw 
itself governed by two sovereigns of equal power, 
but of very different merit and pretensions. Au- 
rclius was the son of Annius Verus, of an an- 
cient and illustrious family, which claimed its 
original from Numa. Lucius Verus was the son 
of Commodusy who had been adopted by Adrian, 
but died before he succeeded to the throne. Au- 
Telius was as remarkable for his virtues and ac- 
plishments, as his partner in the empire was 
for his ungovernable passions and debauched mo- 
rals. The one was an example oi the greatest 
goodness and wisdom ; the other of ignorance, 
indolence, and dissipation. 

Scarcely were the two emperors settled on the 
throne, when the empire was attacked on every 
side by the barbarians. The Catti invaded Ger- 
many and Rsetia; ravaging all with fire and 
sword ; but were, after some time, repelled by 
Victorinus. The Britons, likewise, revolted, but 
were repressed by Califurnius ; but the Parthians, 
under their king Vologesus, made an irruption 
more dreadful than either of the former ; de- 
stroying the Roman legions in Armenia ; then 
entering Syria, and driving out the Roman go- 
vernor. In order to stop the progress of this 
barbarous invasion, Veinis himself went in per- 
son, after receiving the most judicious advice, 
and being furnished with the ablest assistants by 
his colleague. 
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But these precautions were fruitless: Vcrot 
neglected every admonition; and, thoughtless of 
the urgency of his expedition, plunged into 
every kind of debauchery. These excc&ses om 
his journey brought on a violent fever, whick 
his constitution with difficulty overcame; but 
nothing could correct his vicious inclinations. 
Upon his entering Antioch, he resolved to give 
indulgence to every appetite, without attend* 
ing to the fatigues of war. lliere, in one of its 
beautiful suburbs, called Daphne, he rioted ia 
excesses unknown even to the voluptuous Greeks ; 
leaving the glory of the field to his lieutenant^ 
who were sent to repress the enemy. These 
fought with great success. Statius Prisc^is 
took Artazata. Marlins put Vologe&us to 
flight, took Selucia, plundered and burnt Ba* 
by ton and Ctesiphon, and demolished the mag- 
nificent palace of the kings of Parthia* In a 
course of four years, during which the war 
continued, the Romans penetrated far into the 
Parthian country, and entirely subdued it; but 
upon tlieir return, their army was dreadfully re* 
duced by pestilence and famine. Verus, how- 
ever, resolved to enjoy the honours of a tri- 
umph, so hardly earned by others. Having 
appointed a king over the Armenians, and find*' 
ing the Parthians entirely subdued, he assumed 
the title of Armenicus and Parthicus ; and thea 
returned to Rome in the greatest pomp and 
splendour. 

During this long expedition, Aurelius was 
sedulously intent upon distributing justice and 
happiness to his subjects at home. He fii-st 
applied himself to the regulation of public af- 
fairs, md to the correcting of such faults as he 

found 
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found in the laws and policy of the state. In this 
endeavour he shewed such singular respect for 
the senate^ that the commonwealth seemed in a 
manner once more revived under his equitable 
administration. While thus gloriously occupied, 
lie was daily mortified with accounts of the enor- 
mities of his colleague ; but feigning himself ig- 
norant of his excesses, he judged marriage to be 
the best method of reclaiming him; and therefore 
sent him his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great 
beauty, whom Verus married at Antioch. This, 
liowevcr, was found ineffectual; Lucilla prov- 
ed of a disposition very unlike her father ; and 
instead of coiTecting her husband's extrava- 
gances only contributed to inflame them. The 
return of Verus was still more fatal to the em- 
pire ; tor his army intn)duced the plague from 
Parthia, and <lisseminated the infection into 
all the provinces through which it passed ; while 
this profligate wretch appeared equally insensible 
«f humanity or shame. Indeed nothing could 
exceed the miserable state of the empire at this 
period. In the horrid picture was represented 
an cmpCFOT unawed by example, or the cala- 
mities surrounding him, giving way to unheard - 
•f debaucheries ;— a raging pestilence spreading 
terror and desolation through all parts of the 
western world; — earthquakes, famines, and in- 
nndations, such as had never before happened ; — 
the products of the earth throughout all Italy 
devoured by locusts ; — all the barbarous nations 
iurrotinding the empire— the Germans, the Sar- 
matians, the Quadi, and Marcomanni — taking 
advantage of its various calamities, and making 
irruptions even into Italy ; — the priests exhaust- 
ing every expedient that ignorance had ever in- 
f^ted, to propitiate the ^o4»-, %a&,V;»^\w*vw'^ 
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whole, these enthusiasts, as if the impending ca* 
lamities had not been sufficient, ascribed the 
distresses of the state to the impieties of the 
Christians alone ; so that a violent persecution 
raged in all parts of the empire; in which Justin 
^lartyr, St. Polycarp bishop of Smiyma, and 
an infinite number of others suffered martyr- 
dom. 

In this scene of universal tumult, desolation, 
and distress, there was nothing left but the vir- 
tues and the wisdom of one man^ to restore 
tranquillity, and bring back happiness to the em- 
pire. Aurelius began his endeavours by march- 
ing against the Marcomanni and Quadi, taking 
Verus v^th him, who reluctantly left the sen- 
sual delights of Home for the fatigues of a 
camp. They came up with the Marcomanni 
near the city of Aquileia, and, after a furious 
engagement, routed their whole army ; then 
pursuing the fugitives across the Alps, overcame 
them in several contests; and at last, entirely 
defeating them, returned to Italy without any 

^ j^ considerable loss. As the winter was 

171/ for advanced, Verus determir^ed upon 
going from Aquileia to Rome : in this 
journey he was seized with an apoplexy which 
put an end to his life, at the age of thirty-nine 
years, of which he had reigned nine in conjunc- 
tion with Aurelius. 

Aurelius, who had hitherto felt the fatigues not 
only of governing an empire, but of control- 
ling his unworthy colleague, being now left to 
himself, began to act with greater diligence and 
success than ever. His first care was to marry his 
daughter Lucilla to Claudius Pompeianus, a man 
of moderate fortune and humble station, but 
eminent for his honesty, qourage, and wvisdom. 
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He then left Rome to finish the war against the 
Marcomanni, who joining with the Quadi, the 
Sarmatians, the ''Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations, renewed hostilities with unusual rage and 
devastation. They had some time before attack- 
ed Vindex, prsefect of the praetorian bands, and 
in a general battle near the Danube^ destroyed 
no less than twenty thousand of his men. They 
even pursued the Romans as far as Aquileia, and 
would have taken the city, had not the emperor 
led his troops in person to oppose them. Aurelius 
having repulsed the enemy, continued his en- 
deavours to prevent them from making future 
inroads. He spent in this laborious undertaking 
no less than five years^ supporting the most 
dreadful fatigues, and supplying, by the firmness 
of his courage, the defects of a delicate consti- 
tution. The stoic philosophy in which he was 
imbued, had taught him a simplicity of living, 
and a contempt of danger, which served as an 
example to the whole army. At length Aurelius 
so wearied out the enemy with repeated attacks, 
that he constrained *them to accept such terms of 
peace as he thought fit to propose, and thus re- 
turned in triumph to Rome. 

This business being settled, he resumed his 
usual endeavours to benefit mankind by a further 
reformation of the internal policy of the state. 
He ordered tliat no inquiry should be made after 
the fortune of deceased persons who had been 
dead five years. He moderated the public ex- 
pences, and lessened the number of shows and 
sports which were exhibited on the amphitheatre. 
He particularly took the poor under his pro- 
tection ; and fi und such pleasure in relieving their 
wants, that he considered his ability to suijijl^ 
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the dictates of his compassion, as one of tht 
greatest happinesses of his life. He laboured in-' 
cessantly to restrain the luxuries of the' great > 
prohibiting the use of chariots and littars to per- 
sons of inferior station, and endeavouring by all 
means to correct the lewdness and disorders of 
women. 

But, his laudable endeavours were soon inter- 
rupted by a renewal of the fomrer wars. The 
barbarians no sooner perceived his army with- 
drawn, than they took up arms once more, and 
renewed their ravages with greater fury than 
before. They had now drawn over to their side 
all the nations from lUypricum, to the furthest 
parts of Gaul. Aurelius, therefore, again saw 
himself surrounded with difficulties; his army 
had before been wasted with the plague, and fre- 
quent engagements, and his treasures entirely 
exhausted. In order to remedy these inconve- 
nicncies, he encreased his forces by enlisting 
slaves, gladiators, and the banditti of Dalmatia. 

To raise money, he sold all the moveables be- 
longing to the empire, and all the rich furniture 
which had been deposited in the cabinets of 
Adrian. This sale, which continued for two 
months, produced so considerable a sum, as to 
defray all the expences of the war. His next 
effort was to march forward, and cross the Da- 
nube by a bridge of boats. He then attacked 
the enemy, gained several advantages, burnt 
their houses and magazines of corn, and re- 
ceived the submission of such as had incon* 
siderately joined in the invasion. The detail of 
his campaigns is little interesting ; but one battle 
<ieserves to be particularised. It was begun by 

the 
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the enemy's slingcrs across a river, which 
induced the Romans to ford it, aud make ji^^ ' 
a great slaughter of those who attempted 
U> defend its banks on the opposite side, ^'o^' 
The enemy, anticipating a pursuit, re- 
tired, having previously left 3ome bodies of ar- 
cherS) covered by a squadron of horse, to skir- 
mish with the Romans, as if they designed to 
stop their progress. The Romans, with, incon- 
siderate valour, attacking this forlorn hope, pur- 
sued them among a chain of barren mountains ; 
where they found themselves unexpectedly block- 
ed "up on every side. However, they continued 
£ghting, notwithstanding the disadvantage of the 
place ; but the enemy prudently declined en- 
gaging, not willing to leave that victory to 
chance, which they expected from delay, ^t 
length, the excessive heat of the inclosed situa- 
tion, long-continued fatigue, and a violent thirst, 
totally disiicartened the Roman legions: they 
could neither £ght nor retreat. In this deplo* 
rable exigence, while sorrow and despair were 
their only companions, Aurolius ran through 
their ranks, and in vain endeavoured to rekindle 
their hopes and their courage. Nothing was 
heard but groans anil lamentations; nothing seen 
but mark^ of terror and desolation. At this 
dreadful juncture, and just as the barkiriuns 
were ready to fall upon them, we are assurc<l, by 
some writers, that the solemn prayers of a 
Christian legion then serving among tiiem, pro- 
duced such a fall of rain, as instantly refreshed 
the fainting array. The same clouds also which 
brought the Romans such seasonable relief, dis- 
charged such a terrible storm, of hail accom*- 
paqipd wi^h thunder, against the enemy, as as« 
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tonished and confounded them ; and made them 
an easy prey to the renovated courage of the le- 
gions of Aurelius. ><. ; ^^ Jj /^^ 1 

Such are the circumstances of an' engagement, 
acknowledged by pagan, as well as christian 
writers, only with this diflference, that the latter 
ascribe the victor to their own, the former to 
the prayers of their emperor. Aurelius, howe- 
ver, seemed so sensible of miraculous assistance, 
that he immediately relaxed the persecutions 
against the Christians, and wrote to the senate in 
favour of their religion. After many violent 
conflicts, the barbarians sent to sue for peace ; 
and obtained conditions more or less severe, as 
the emperor found them more or less disposed to 
revolt. But, while Aurelius was engaged iu 
making final arrangements in this quarter, a fresh 
rebellion called him to the defence of his domi- 
nions at home. 

Avidius Cassius was one of the emperor's fa- 
vourite generals, and had been chiefly instrumen- 
tal in obtaining the Roman successes in Par- 
thia. His principal merit seemed to consist in 
his restoring the old discipline, and in pretending 
a violent regard for the commonwealth in its an- 
cient form. But, in fact, all his seeming regard 
for freedom, was only to seize upon the liberties 
of his country for his own aggrandisement. 
Wherefore, finding the eastern army willing to 
support his pretensions, he proclaimed himself 
emperor in S3rria. One of his chief artifices to 
procure popularity was, his giving out that he 
was descended from the famous Cassius, who had 
conspired against Caesar ; and, like him, he pre- 
tended, that his aims were for the re-establish- 
ment of the commonwealth of Rome. He also 
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caused it to be rumoured that Aurelus wa§ dead, 
to whose memory he affected to shew the greatest 
respect. By such pretences he united a large 
body of men under nis command, and, in a short 
time, brought all the countries from Syria to 
Mount Taurus under his subjection. These pro^ 
sperous beginnings served to increase the emperor's 
activity, but not his apprehensions, lie prepared 
to oppose him without any marks of uneasiness 
for the event ; telling his soldiers, " that he would' 
freely yield his empire to Avidius, if it should be 
judged conducive to the public good ; for, as to 
his own part, the only fruits he had from his exi- 
altation, were incessant labour and fatigue," ** I 
** am ready," cried he, " to meet Avidius before 
" the senate, and before you ; and to yield him 
^* the empire without the effusion of blood, or 
** striking a blow, if it shall be thought for the 
" public good. But Avidius will never submit 
^' to such a tribunal; he who has been faithless to 
^* his benefactor, can never rely upon any man's 
" professions. He will not even, in case of being 
'* worsted, rely upon me. And yet, my fellow- 
" soldiers, my only fear is — and I speak it with 
" the greatest sincerity — lest he should put an 
" end to his own life ; or lest some, thinking to 
^^ do me a service, should hasten his death. Tbe 
" greatest hope that I have, is to prove, that I 
" can pardon the most outrageous offences ; to 
" make him my friend, in spite of his reluc- 
" tance ; and to shew the world, that even civil 
^* wars may have a happy issue." 

In the mean time, Avidius^ strained every 
nerve to lui-e partisans, and in particular he en- 
deavoured to' win over the Greeks. But the love 
which all mankind bore the good erajjeror, fru&-v 
B B 3 \\^\s.^ 
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trated his expectations in this quarter ; and from 
this moment the tide of his fortune seemed to 
turn. His officers and soldiers soon began to re- 
gard him with contempt ; and at last slew him, 
in less than four months after his revolt. His 
head was brought to the emperor, who received 
it with regret, and ordered it an honourable in- 
terment. The rest of the conspirators were treat- 
ed with great lenity : some few were banished, 
but recalled soon after. This clemency was ad- 
mired by some, and condemned by others ; but 
the emperor little regarded the murmurs or the 
applause of the unthinking multitude. When 
some took the liberty of blaming his conduct, 
telling him, that Avidius would not have been 
so generous had he been conqueror ; the emperor 
made this sublime reply, " I never served the 
*' gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, as to fear 
** Avidius could ever be conqueror." 

Though Avidius was no more, yet Aurclius 
was anxious to bring those who had been misled 
by his example, to a proper sense of their duty. 
He therefore took a journey into the East, where 
in all places, he at once charmed them with his 
aifability, raised their admiration by his cle- 
mency, instructed them by precept, and im- 
proved them by example. In this journey, the 
empress Faustina was ui»expectedly seized with 
a violent distemper, and died. She was a woman, 
whose wanton life gave great scandal to the dig- 
nity of her station; however, her passive hus- 
band either could not, or at least affected not 
to see his enormities, but willingly admitted the 
ill-doserved honours, which the senate impor tu- 
tu nately decreed to her memory. 

in his way to Rome, he visited Athens, where 

Ive 
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he conferred many honours on the inhabitants, 
and -established professors in ail the sciences, 
with muniiicent salaries for the encouragement 
of learning. Upon his landing in Italy, he quitted 
his soldier's habit, as did also his army ; and 
made his entry into Rome in the gown which 
was ususually worn in peace. As he had beea 
absent almost eight years, he distributed to each 
citizen oight pieces of gold, and remitted all the 
debts due to the treasury for sixty years past. 
At the same time he nominated his son Commo- 
dus to succeed him in the empire, and made him 
a partner in his triumphal entry. He then le- 
tired for some time to a country seat, where, by 
the study of philosophy, he delighted his mind, 
and regulated his conduct ; he usually called it 
his mother, in opposition to the court, which he 
considered as his step-mother. He also was fre- 
quently heard to say, " that the people were 
happy whose philosophers were kings, or whose 
kings were philosophers *." In fact, Aurelius 
was one of the most considerable men of his 
time, and his merits as a writer, of which there 
are proofs extant, would have insured him im- 
mortality. But, philosophy was not with him 
mere speculation ; his tranquillity was such, that 
he was never observed to feel any emotion, nor 
to change countenance, either in joy or in sor- • 
row. His chief masters were Appolonius of 
Chalcis, and Sextus Chajronensis, grandson to 
tlic famous Plutarch :, these shared his bounty, 
as did all the learned men of his reign. He had, 
indeed, learned the art of so blending liberality 
with the most frugal economy, that he seemed ra- 

^ This sentimeat cuntaios more pQiat than truth. 
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ther the equitable guardian of another's wealth, 
than the possessor of his own ; and gave with 
Such a good grace that his manner enhanced his 
gifts. 

Having once more restored prosperity to his 
subjects, and pence to mankind, he expected in 
the decline of life to rest from future toils ; but 
it was his fortune to be ever employed. News 
was soon brought him, tljat the Scythians, and 
Qther barbarous nations" of the North, were again 
in arms, and invading the empire vvith furious 
impetuosit}'. He, thcretbre, once more resolved 
to expose his aged person in the defence of his 
Country, and made speedy preparations to opr 
pose the barbarians. He requests I the senate, 
for the first time, to advance money out of the 
public treasury ; and though it was fn his power 
to t^ke what sums he thought proper without 
their consent, yet he wouW not violate an ap- 
parent right. The people, whose love to the 
emperor daily increased, finding him resolved 
to expose himself in a dangerous war, assembled 
before his palace, beseeching him not to der 
part, till he had given them instructions for' 
their future conduct ; so that if the gods should 
tiake him to themselves, they might, by his as- 
sistance, continue in the same paths of virtue, 
into which he had led them by his example. 
This was a request which Aurelius was highly 
pleased in obeying; he spent three whole days in 
giving them short maxiiriSjiby which they migiit 
regulate their lives; and, having finished his lec- 
tures, departed upon his expedition, amidst the 
prayers and lamentations of all his subjects. 

In the progress of his campaigns he fought 
several battles, aad generally prevailed by his 
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prudence, courage, and example. He built many 
forts, and so disposed his garrisons, as to keep 
all his barbarous neighbours in awe ; but in thu 
third year of the war, he was seized with the 
plague at Vienna. Nothing, however, could 
abate his desire of being benelicial to mankind ; 
for, though his submission to the will of Provi- 
dence made him meet the approaches of death 
with tranquillity, his fears for the youth and un- 
promising disposition of Commudus, his son and 
successor, seemed to give him great uneasiness, 
and aggravated the pangs of dissolution. Strug- 
gling with this apprehension, and fluctuating 
between hope and fear, he addressed his friends 
and the principal officers that were gathered 
round his bed ; telling them, ** that as his son 
ivas going to lose a father, he hoped he would 
find many fathers in them ; that they would direct 
his youth, and give him proper instructions for 
the public benefit as well as his own." " Make 
** him raoVe particularly sensible," continued the 
dying emperor, " that not all the riches and 
" honours of this world, are sufficient to satisfy 
** the luxury and ambition of a tyrant ; nor are 
■" the strongest guards and armies able to defend 
" him from the just reward of his crimes. Assure 
" him, that cruel princes never enjoy a long and 
." peaceful reign ; and that all the real delights 
** of power, are reserved only for those whose cle- 
** mency and mildness have gained thorn the 
" hearts of the people. It must be yours to in- 
" form him, that obedience by constraint, is 
" never sincere ; and that he who would expect 
** fidelity among mankind, must gain it from 
** their affections, not their fears. Lay before 
'* him the difficulty, and yet the necei&<&\v^> v&. 
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** setting bounds to his passions, as there af^ 
" none set to his power. These are the truths to 
** which he ought ever to attend : by iteadilj Iq* 
*' culcatiiig their, you will have the satittfaction 
'^ of forming a good prince, and the pleasure of 
** paying to my memory the noblest of all ser- 
** vices, since you will thus render it immortal/' 
Ashe was speaking these last words, his voice faul« 
tered, and he died the day following, in the fifty- 
Binth year of his age, having reigned nineteen 
years and some days ; a period much too short 
for the happiness of his people, but sufHcicotly 
long to establish his own reputation* 

It seems as if the glory and prosperity of the 
Roman empire died with Aurelius, From this 
ttime we are to behold a train of ^nperors either 
vicious or impotent : we are to behold an em- 
pire grown too great, sinking by its own 
weight, surrounded by barbarous and successful 
enemies without, and torn by ambitious and 
cruel factions within ; the principles of the times 
wholly corrupted; philosophy attempting to regu* 
late the minds of men, without the aid of reliv 
gion; and the warmth of patriotism, as well as the 
iiame of genius, gradually verging to extinc- 
tion. 

j^^ jy Commodua mounted the throne with a 

' J81. partiality gained by his father's merits, 

But though he owed the empire to the 

^2^' adoption of Aurelius, many were of opU 
nion, that he was the spurious issue of i| 
gladiator ; his own conduct afterwards, and the 
wanton character of his mother Faustina, having, 
perhaps, given rise to the report. He was now 
about nineteen years of age ; his person was comely 
And robust : he w^ expert in all manly exeixises ; 
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and threw the javelin and shot from the bow 
with such wonderful address, and certainty of 
aim, as almost exceeds credibility. 

Happy had it been both for himself and man-* 
kind, had he cultivated the mental exercises witb 
as much attention as those of the body. His 
whole reign, however, is but a tissue of wanton- 
ness and folly, cruelty and injustice, rapacitj 
and corruption. 

Though he behaved well for a short time after 
his accession ; the levity of his temper, and the 
corrupt example of his favourite companions, 
soon led him to the basest and meanest punuits. 
He went with his associates to taverns and bro- 
thels; spent the day in feasting, and the night in 
the most abominable debaucheries. He evea 
committed incest with his own sisters. He some-* 
times went about the markets in a frolic, with - 
small wares as a petty chapman ; sometimes he 
imitated a horse-courser; and at other times he 
drove his own chariot in the habit of a slave. 

The principal objects of his favour were also 
the companions of his pleasutes or the ministers 
of his cruelty. He took little care of the go- 
vernment, committing all the conduct of it to 
one Pcrennius, a person chiefly remarkable for 
his avarice and cruelty. In consequence of the 
enormities of this minister, a conspiracy was 
formed against Commodus in the beginning of 
his reign, in which his sister Lu cilia, with her 
husband Pompeianus, were principally concern- 
ed. The person employed to kill the emperor 
was one Quintianus, who coming up to him in a. 
dauntless manner, and holding up his dagger, 
cried out, " The senate sends thee this." But 
this unguarded manner Qf proceeding frustrated 
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his aim ; for, ono of the guards instantly seizing 
his arm, prevented the fatal blow ; and he soon 
after made a discovery of all his accomplices* 
Lucilla, Pompeianus, and Quintianus, were exe- 
qi^tcd: many other persons, wholly innocent, 
shared the same fate. In tbiis manner Perennius 
proceeded ; sacrificing numbers of the senate, as 
pretended conspiratois, but in reality with a view 
of appropriating their estates and fortunes. At 
last, having grown extremely rich, he began to 
tliiuk of gaining the empire for himself, and made 
some progress in the attempt ; but his design be- 
coming apparent, Commodus seemed to awaken 
from his lethargy, and ordered both him and his 
sons to immediate execution. 

Two conspiracies, thus discovered and punish- 
ed, served only to render the emperor more cruel 
and suspicious ; and these cruelties begot new 
revolts. One Maternus, at the head of a nu- 
merous banditti, wasted Spain and Gaul, and 
resolved to attempt the empire itself. In order 
to effect this, he ordered some of his soldiers to 
mix with the emperor's guards, and then as- 
sassinate him ; but his own party, in hopes of ad- 
vantage, betrayed their employer, and he was 
executed, with many others, soon after. It was 
about this time also, that Cleander, the emperor's 
chief favourite, fell a sacrifice to the indignation 
«f tiie populace, for his haughty carriage to- 
wards them. Another favourite, and soon after 
:i third, were put to death by the emperor's com- 
mand. To these succeeded the murder of his 
wife Crispiua, and his father's cousin-german 
Faustina, and numberless others, whose virtues, 
or fortunes, rendered them obnoxious to his ca- 
pricious cruelty. If auy person desired to be re- 
venged 
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vcDged on an enemy, by bargaining with Com- 
modus for a sum of mdney, he was permitted to 
diestroy him in such manner, as he thought pro- 
per. He commanded a person to be cast to the 
wild beasts, for reading the life of Caligula in 
Suetonius : he ordered another to be thrown into 
a burning furnace, for accidentally over-heating 
his bath. He would sometimes, in a frolic, cut 
oflF men's noses, under a pretence of shaving 
their beards ; yet he was himself so jealous of aU 
mankind, that he was obliged to be his own 
barber. 

In the midst of these cruellies his vanity never 
forsook him. Not content with numbierless 
titles, which his flattering senate were daily 
oftering, he assumed such as were most agree- 
able to himself. He, at one time, commanded 
bimself to be styled Hercules, the son of Ju- 
piter ; and, the better to imitate that hero, he 
carried a club and dressed himself in a lion's 
skin. But to amuse the imagination as far as 
possible, and that he might appear to destroy 
giants and monsters, as the former had done, he 
dressed up several poor men and cripples, who 
were found begging in the streets, like monsters, 
gi\nng them sponges to throw at him instead of 
stones, till falling furiously among them with 
his club, he destroyed them all. When tired of 
the Herculean habit, he assumed that of an 
Amazon; and at last, became so abandoned as 
to forsake his palace and live in a fencing school. 

During these irregularities and excesses, which 
it is astonishing mankind could be so pusilla- 
nimous as to endure, the barbarians on the front- 
tiers of the empire were daily gaining ground : 
and, though his lieutenants were sucee%^ic>A^'^v6AX 
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the Britons, the Moors, the Dacians, the Ger- 
mans, and Pannonians; yet the empire was daily 
declining; since their numbers seemed to in- 
crease by defeat; so that neither treaties could 
bind, nor victories repel them. In the mean 
time, the empcror*s actions became so odious to 
all mankind, and so contemptible to the citizens 
of Rome, that his death was ardently desired. 
At length, resolving to fence naked before the 
people, as a common gladiator, Laetus his ge- 
neral, Elcctus his chamberlain, and Marcia a 
concubine, of whom he always appeared exces- 
sively fond, remonstrated with him on the inde- 
cency of such behaviour. Their advice, how- 
* ever, was attended with no other effect, than that 
of incensing him against them, and inciting bim 
to their destruction. It was his method, like 
that of Domitian, to set down the names of all 
such as he intended to put to death, in a roil 
which he carefully kept by him. However, hap- 
pening to lay the roll on his bed, while he was 
bathing in another room, it was taken up by a 
little boy, whom he passionately loved. The 
child, after playing with it for some time, brought 
it to Marcia, who iiras instantly alarmed at Uie 
contents. She immediately discovered her ter- 
rors to L^tus and Electus, who perceiving their 
dangctpus situation, instantly determined . on the 
tyrant's death. After some deliberation, it was 
agreed upon to dispatch him by poison. In con- 
sequence of this, a draught was administered to 
him by the hands of Marcia, which beginning to 
operate, threw him into a heavy slumber. In 
order to conceal the fact, she immediately caused 
the company to retire, under pretence of ollow- 
Wg him rest ; but finding him awake soon after, 

and 
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and taken with a violent vomiting, she hastily in- 
troduced a young man, named Narcissus, whose 
name appeared in the roll of proscription. This 
person, in order to save himself, boldly assisted 
Marcia in strangling the emperor, who died in 
the thirty-first year of his age, after an impious 
reign of more than twelve years. 

The assassination of Commodus was con- ^ ^ 
ducted with such secrecy and expedition, 190., 
that few were, at that time, acquainted ^ ^ 
with the real circumstances of his death. 940 * 
Hi^ body was wrapped up as a bale of 
useless furniture, and carried through the guards, 
most of whom were either drunk or asleep. 

Previously to the blow which was to deliver the 
world from such a wretch, the conspiratoi-s had 
fixed upon a successor. This was Helvius Per- 
tinax, whose virtues and courage rendered him 
worthy of the most exalted statron, and who had 
passed throufj^ many changes of fortune. lie 
was ori^nally the son of an enfranchised slave, 
called .Sillius, who only gave him so much learn- 
ing as would qualify him for keeping a little 
shop in the city. He then became a school- 
master; afterwards studied the law; and then 
became a soldier : in which last station his be- 
haviour was such, as to raise him to the post of 
captain of a cohort against the Parthians. Being 
thus introduced to arms, he went through the 
usual gradations of military preferment in Bri- 
tain and Massia, until he became the commander 
of a legion under Aurelius. In this station he 
so signalized himself against the barbarians, that 
ho was made cbnsul, and governor successively 
of Daecia, Syria, and Asia Minor. In the reign 
of Commodus be was banished, but soon aftet 
C c ^ xtcai^ 
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recalled, and sent into Britain to reform the 
abuses of the army. In this employment his 
usual good fortune attended him ; and, he was 
thence removed into Africa, on the same busi- 
ness. Leaving Africa^ and fatigued with an ac- 
tive life, he betook himself to retirement. But 
Com mod us, willing to keep him near Rome, 
made him praefect of the city; which employ- 
ment he 611ed, when the conspirators determined , 
to invest him with the piirple. 

Having been advanced by Commodus, he had 
only the greater reason to be afraid of falling as 
i^n object of his suspicions. When, therefore, the 
conspirators repaired to his house by night, he 
considered their arrival as a command from the 
emperor for his death; and was not a little sur- 
prised on being undeceived. 

Pertinax having accepted the offer which was 
inade him, was carried to the camp, and proclaim- 
ed emperor ; and soon after the citizens and senate 
consented; the joy at the election of their new 
sovereign being scarcely equal to that for Ihe 
death of the tyrant, whom they pronounced t 
parricide,, an enemy to the gods, his country, 
and all mankind ; and commanded that bis corpse 
should rot upon a dunghill. 

When Pertinax began his reign, he was in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age; but, short as it was, 
all its principal passages were full of hunour. 
He punished those who had served to corrupt 
the late emperor, and disposed of their ill-got 
"possessions to public uses. He attempted to re- 
strain the licentiousness of the praetorian bands, 
and put a stop to the injuries and insolence they 
committed against the people. He sold most of 
' the buffoons and jesters of Commodus as slaves. 

He 
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He continually frequented the senate, and never 
refused an audience even to the meanest of the 
people. His success in foreign affairs was equal 
to his internal policy. When the barbarous na- 
tions abroad had cvtain intelligence that he was 
emperor, they immediately laid down their arms ; 
well knowing the opposition they were to expect 
from so experienced a commander. His great 
error was avarice, which, in some measure, served 
to hasten his ruin. 

The praetorian soldiers, whose maimers he had 
attempted to reform, having been long corrupted 
by the indulgence aivl profusion of their former 
monarch, began to hate him, for the parsimony 
and discipline he had introduced among them. 
They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; and, 
for that purpose, declared Matenius, an ancient 
senator, emperor, and endeavoured to carry him 
to the camp to proclaim him. Maternus, how- 
ever, was too just to the merits of Pertinax, and 
too faithful a subject, to concur in their seditious 
designs; escaping out of their hands, he fled, 
first to the emperor, and then out of the city. 
They then nominated one Falco, ainother sonator, 
whom the senate would have ordered for execu- 
tion, had not Pertinax interposie^d, who declared, 
** that, during his reign, no s(hiator should suflfer 
death." 

* The praetorian soldiers having now gone too 
far to recede, resolved unanimously to seize openly 
and boldly upon the emperor and empire at once. . 
They accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, 
inarched through the streets of Rome> and enter- 
ed the palace without opposition. Such was the 
terror of their approach, that the greatest part 
of the emperor's attendants forsook him ; while 

C C 3 ^isjkSiSR. 
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those who rcmmincd, earneitly intreatcd him to 
flee to the body of the people, and intecctt them 
in his defence. But he rejected Ibat advice, de- 
claring, ^' that it was uBwojthy his imperial dig* 
nity, and all his past actioDB, to sav^ himself fc^ 
flight." Having thus resolved to face the rebels, 
he had some hopes that his presence alone would 
terrify and confound them ; but neither virtue 
nor dignity were any longer the objects of vene* 
ration among those corrupted bands. One Thau- 
sus, aTungrian, struck him vith his lance on 
the breast, crying out '' The soldiers send you 
** this." Pertinax finding his destruction certain, 
covered his head with his robe and sunk down, 
mangled with a mtiltitudc of wounds. Electus, 
and some others of his attendants, who attempt- 
ed to defend him, were also slain ; but his son 
and daughter escaped. Thus, after a reign of 
three months, Pertinax fell a sacrifice to the 
licentious fury of the Praetorian army, which he 
had attempted to bring back to discipline and 
order. From the number of his adventures, he 
received the appellation of the Tennis-ball of 
Fortune; and certainly no .man cver« passed 
through such a variety of situations, with so 
blameless a character in each. 
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The Reigns ofDidius Julius ^ Septimus Severus, Co* 
racalla and Geta, Oppiliau MacrinuSf Hetioga- 
bolus, and Alexander. 

AFTER committing this horrible out- A.D. 
rage, the soldiers retired with great ^'^' 
precipitation to their companions, and im- ^^* 
mediately fortified their camp, expecting ' 
to be attacked by the citizens. Two days, however, 
having passed without any attempt of that kind, 
they, became more insolent; and finding themselves 
in the unmolested possession of power, they 
made proclamation that they would sclb the 
empire to the highest bidder. Sulpician and Di- 
dius, were the only two persons who accepted 
their invitation, and entered into the .com|>etition 
proposed. The former was of consular dignity, 
praefect of the city, and son-in-law to the late 
emperor Pertinax : the latter likewise of consular 
rank, a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in 
the city. He was sitting with some friends at 
dinner, when the j)roclamation was published : 
and being charmed with the prospect of un- 
bounded power, immediately rose from the table 
and hastened to the camp. Sulpician had got 
there before him ; but he being outbid by Didius, 
the empire was literally knocked down to the 
latter for 6250 drachmas to be immediately paid 
to each of the prsetorian soldiei-s. From the 
camp he was attended by his new electors into 
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the city ; the whole body of his guards, which 
consisted of ten thousand men *, being ranged 
around him in such order, as if they had rather 
prepared for battle than a peaceable ceremony. 

Upon being conducted to the senate-house, he 
addressed the new senators who were present in a 
Tery laconic speech: ^' Fathers, you want ai^ 
** emperor, and I am the fittest person you can 
^' choose.'' This speech being backed by the 
army, of necessity succeeded. The choice of 
the soldiers was confirmed by the senate ; and 
Didius was acknowledged emperor, now in the 
jfifty-seventh year of his aige. 

No sooner was he seated on the throne, than 
he gave himself up to ease and inactivity, utterly 
regardless of the duties of his station. He was 
mild and gentle indeed; but that avarice by 
which he became opulent, still followed him in 
his exaltation. In consequence of this, the 
soldiers who elected him, soon began to detest 
him ; and the people also, against whose consent 
he was chosen, were not less inimical. When- 
ever he issued from his palace, they openly pour- 
ed forth their imprecations against him. Didius, 
however, patiently bore all th^ir reproaches, 
sometimes beckoning to them to approach him, 
and testifying his regard by every kind of submis- 
sion. 

While Didius was thus contemptuously treat- 
ed at home, two vacant generals, in different 
parts of the empire, -disclaimed his authority ; 
each boldly resolving to contend for the throne, 
by the assistance of the troops they commanded^ 

* The'whole sum Didius was to pay for the empire 
aaiounted tu about two millions of oui* mooey. 

These 
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These were Pescennius Niger, governor of Sy- 
ria ; and Septimius Severus^ commander of tho 
German legions. Niger was beloved by the 
people for his clemency and valour: ^.nd tho 
report of his proposing Pertinax for his mode], 
and resolving to revenge his death, gained him 
univei-sal esteem among all ranks. His army in 
Syria having proclaimed him emperor, he was,, 
shortly after, acknowledged as such by all tho 
kings and potentates in Asia, who sent, their am- 
bassadors to him as their lawful prince. The plea^ 
sure of thus being treated as monarch, in some 
measure retarded his endeavours to secure his ti- 
tle. Entirely satisfied with the homage of those 
about him, he neglected the opportunities of sup- 
pressing his rivals, and gave himself up to feast- 
ing and luxury. 

The conduct of Severus, an African by birth| 
was very different. Being proclaimed by his- 
army, he began by promising to revenge the 
death of Pertinax, and took upon him his name* 
He next secured the iidelity of all the strong 
]9laces in his province, and then resolved, with 
the utmost expedition, to march with his whole 
force directly to Rome. 

Didius, who had disregarded the attempts 
of Niger, was greatly alarmed at those of 
Severus. He first, with many solicitations, 
procured the senate to proclaim him a traitor ; 
and then applied himself to make tLe necessary 
provisions to oppose him, in which he found no- 
thing but disappointment. The cohorts that 
elected him, were enervated by vice and luxury; 
the people detested his cause ; and th« cities of 
Italy had long been disused to the art of war. 
I^ome advised him to march forward, and meet 
Sevcrug, as he was ciossvxv^ \)tva !^\^\ <iJCiwisck 
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were for sending the generals upon that expedi- 
tion. The unfortunate Didius, unequal to the 
task of empire, and confounded with the multi- 
plicity of counsels, at last resolved, with the 
concurrence of the senate, to make Severus an 
offer of being his partner in the empire ; but this 
was rejected with contcmpt- 

The senate too, perceiving the timidity and 
weakness of their present master, began to aban- 
don him, declaring, that he who could not de* 
fend the empire, was unworthy to govern 
it. Didius vainly endeavoured to reduce them 
to their duty, first by entreaties, and then by 
threats; but these only served to hasten his de- 
struction. The fathers unanimously decreed, 
that Didius should be deprived of tne empire, 
and that Severus should be proclaimed in his 
stead ; and then they ordered him to be slain. 
The messengers sent for this purpose to the pa- 
lace, found Didius unarmed, and weeping among 
a few friends, who still adhered to his interest. 
When the executioners began to prepare for their 
fatal errand, he expostulated with them ; con- 
ceiving that he had a right to enjoy his pur- 
chase for the natural period of his life, as he 
had been guilty of no crime^ The executioners 
were neither able nor willing to enter into the 
merits of the cause; they presently led him into 
the secret baths of the palace, and obliging him 
to stretch his neck forward, after the manner of 
condemned criminals, struck off his head, and 
exposed it where he had formerly pleaded with 
great success. 

Didius being thus dispatched, the senate sent 
ambassadors to Severus, yielding him obedience, 
end granting him the ensigns and the usual titles 
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of empire. Severus, who was now about forty- 
seven years of age, received them with all proper 
respect, and entertaining them honourably, con- 
tinued his march towards Rome. As he came 
near the city, his first exertion of power was, to 
order all the praetorian soldiers, who had lately 
sold the empire, to meet him, unarmed. These, 
though sensible of their danger, were obliged to 
comply, and accordingly came forward, with 
branches of laurel, as to welcome his approach. 
Severus, however, was not to be mollified with 
this forced submission : he commanded them to 
be instantly stripped of their military liabits, de- 
prived of the name and honour of soldiers, and 
banished a hundred miles from Rome. He then 
entered the city ia military pomp, took posses- 
sion of the palace, and promised the senate to 
conduct himself with clemency and justice. 
However, though he united great vigour with 
the most refined policy, yet his African cunning 
was considered as a particular defect in his cha- 
racter. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence ; but stigmatised for perfidy and 
cruelty. In short, he seemed equally disposed to 
the performance of th«*. greatest acts of virtue, 
and the most bloody severities. 

Having settled aifairs at Rome, he made all 
possible expedition to march against Niger, who 
was still considered, and honoured, as emperor 
of the East. After some indecisive conflicts, the 
last great battle that was fought between 
these two extraordinary men, was upon ^. I), 
the plains of Issus, on the very spot where 
Alexander had formerly conquered Darius. Th^ 
two armies encountered upon the plain, and th« 
neighbouring mountain* were covered with lu6.- 
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Bite numbers of people, who were merely led by 
curiosity to become spectators of an engagement 
tbat was to determine the empire of the world. 
Severus at last prevailed, and Niger's head 
being struck off by some soldiers of the conquer- 
ing army, was insultingly carried through thi 
camp on the point of a lance. 

This victory secured to Severus the possession 
of the throne. However, the Parthians, Persians, 
and some other neighbouring natrons, took up 
arms, under a pretence of vindicating Niger g 
cause. The emperor marched against them in 
person, had many engagements with them, and 
obtained such signal victories, as enlarged thf 
. empire, and re-established peace in the east 

In Britainy Clodius Albintis, commander of 
the legions, still remained as an object of the 
jealousy of Severus, whom he determined to des- 
troy. For this purpose he sent some assassins 
into Britain, under a pretence of carrying him 
letters, but in reality to dispatch him. Albinus 
being apprised of their designs, prevented their 
attempt by recurring to open force, and pro- 
claiming himself emperor. Nor was he without 
a powerful army fo support his pretensions ; of 
which Severus being Sensible, he bent his whole 
force to oppose him. From the east, he con- 
tinued his course across the straits of Byzantium, 
to the most western parts of Europe, without 
intermission. Equally regardless of the most 
parching heats, and the most rigorous colds, 
he led his soldiers bareheaded over mountains 
covered with sno\f. Albinus informed of his 
approach, went to irteet him with his forces to 
Gaul. Fortune seemed for some time variable; 
but at last a decisive battle was fought, gene- 
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Tally reckoned one of the most desperate re- 
corded in the Roman history. It lasted from 
morning till night, without alny seeming advan- 
tage on cither side. At length the troops of Se- 
ver us began to fiee; and he happening to fall 
from his horse, tl>e army of Albinus shouted 
victory. But, the engagement was soon renewed 
with vigour by Laetus, one of Severus's comman- 
<lers, who can^ up with a body of reserve, de- 
signing to destroy both parties, and make him- 
self emperor. This attempt, though aimed 
-equally against both, turned out entirely to the 
advantage of Severus. He therefore again 
charged with sucK fury and execution, that he 
soon plucked the victory from those who but a 
•short time before seemed conquerors; and pur- 
.^suing them into the city of Lyons, took Albinus 
jtprisoner, and cut off his head ; treating his dead 
vbody with insults that marked a sanguinary and 
revengeful temper. All the senators of the party 
'Of Albinus, who were slain in the battle, he or- 
dered to be quartered ; and siM:k as were taken 
alive, were immediately executed. 

Having thus, by means of his army, sectircd 
the possession of the empire ; upon his return to 
Rome, he loaded his soldiers with rewards and 
honours.; giving them such privileges as strength- 
ened his own power, while they annihilated that 
of the state.. 

Not satisfied, however, with an inactive life, 
he resolved to give way to his natural turn for 
conquest, and to oppose his arms against ^ jy 
the Parthians, who were then invading the 193. 
frontiers of the empire. Having there- 
fore committed the domestic policy to one Plau- 
«tian, to whos^ daughter he married Lis %oi Cara- 
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calla, he set out for the east, and ))rosecuted tht 
uar with his usual expedition and success. He 
forced submissiou from the king of Armenia, 
destroyed several cities in Arabia Felix, landed 
on the Parthian coasts, took and plundered the 
famous city Ctesiphon, marched back through 
Palestine and Egypt, and at length returned to 
Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who was left 
.to direct the affairs of Rome, began to think of 
aspiring to the empire himself. He had- pre- 
viously been remarkably cruel to the Christians ; 
and now he resolved to increase the number of 
his crimes by ingratitude and treason. Upon 
the emperor's return, he employed a tribune of 
the praetoiian cohorts, of which he was the com- 
mander, to assassinate him ; as likewise his sou 
Caracalla. The tribune seemed cheerfully to 
undertake this dangerous ofHce ; but instead of 
putting it into execution, informed Severus of hb 
favourite's treachery. The emperor at first re- 
ceived it as an improbable tale, and as the ar* 
tifice of one who envied the fortune of Plautian; 
but the latter having been cajoled to furnish evi- 
dence against himself, he was run through the 
body with a sword by Caracalla, while humbly 
supplicating the pardon of the emperor. 

Severus, having escaped this danger, spent a 
considerable time, in visiting the cities of Italy, 
and distributing justice with the strictest im- 
partiality. Being attentive to the preserva- 
tion equally of all parts of the empire, he. re- 
solved to make an expedition into Britain, where 
the Romans were in danger of being destroy- 
ed, or compelled to abandon the province. 
After appointing his two sons Caracalla and 

GetA. 
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Cola, joint successors in the empire, and taking 
them with him, he landed in Britain, and ^ j^ 
immediately marched ai^ainst the Caledo- 208. 
nians, who had cruelly harrassed the ^ ^ 
Roman settlements. In this expedition, g'^Q^ 
his army suflered prodipous hardships in 
pursuing the enemy ; they were obliged to hew 
their way through intricate forests, to drain ex- 
tensive marshes, and to form bridges over rapid 
rivers; so that he lost fifty thousand men 
by fatigue and sickness. He surmounted all 
^hesc inconveniences with unremitting ardour; 
and prosecuted his successes with such vigour, 
that he compelled the enemy to sue for 
peace ; which he granted upon their surren- 
dering a considerable part of their country, 
together with all their arras and military pre- 
parations. 

Having thus given peace to Britain, for its ' 
better security, he built that famous wall which 
still goes by his name, extending from the Frith * 
of Clyder on the west, to the Frith of Forth, on 
the east. ^ It was eight feet broad, and t>velvc . 
feet high, planted with towers, at a mile dis- 
tance from each other, and communicating by 
pipes of brass in the wall, which conveyed in- 
structions from one garrison to another, with 
incredible dispatch. This great work being 
finished, he retired to York; where, partly 
through age and fatigue, and partly through 
grief for the irreclaimable life of Caracalla, he 
found himself daily declining. To add to the 
distress of his situation, he was informed, that 
the soldiers had revolted, and declared his son • ' 
emperor. In this exigence, he seemed once more 
to recal bis natural vigour; aud \\\. ^'s* W^-^'s.^ 
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commanded his son, vith the tribunes and cen- 
turions, to lie brought before him. Though all 
were willing to court the favour of the young 
emperor, such was the authority of Sevcrus, 
that none dared to disobey. They appeared be- 
fore him confounded and trembling, and im- 
plored pardon Upon their knees. Upon which, 
putting his hand to. his head, he cried out, 
** Know, that it is the head that governs, and 
" not the feet." However, soon perceiving hi» 
disorder to increase, and sensible that he oould 
not recover, he began to«moralise on his me- 
lancholy condition, and ordering his urn to be 
brought^ in which his ashes were to b6 inclosed, 
" Little urn," said he, ** thou shalt now contain 
" what the world could not contain.'* Then ad- 
dressing his friends who stood near him, ** When 
'^ I took the empire upon me, I found it declin- 
*^ ing, and exhausted : I now leave it strong and 
'* lasting to my sons, if they provQ virtuous; 
** but feeble and desperate, if otherwise,*' His 

^ P pains now increasing, he called for poison ; 

211. which being refused him, he so loaded 
his stomach with food, that it soon brought 
him to his end, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of his reign, in which he had 
displayed considerable talents and virtues, mixed 
with many blemishes. 

His sons, Caracalla and Geta, left joint heirt 
to the empire, very early began to shew a mu- 
tual hatred to each other. Their only agree- 
ment was in resolving to deify their father; but 
soon after each sought to attach the senate and 
army to his own particular interest. In dispo- 
sition, as well as views, they differed extremely : 
Caracalla was fierce and cruel to an-extrerae de- 
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grce ; Geta was mild and merciful : so that Rome 
soon found the dangerous effects of being go- 
verned by two princes of equal power and con* 
trary inclinations. 

But this opposition was of no long continu* 
ance ; for Caracalla, being resolved to govern 
alone, furiously entered Geta's apartment, and 
followed by ruffians, slew him in his mother's 
arms. Having committed this fratricide, he is- 
sued with great haste, from the palace, crying 
out, " that his brother would have slain him ; 
and that he was obliged, in self-defence, to reta- 
liate the intended injury." He then took refuge 
among the praetorian cohorts, and, in a pathetic 
tone, began to implore their protection ; and, in 
order to strengthen his interest, promised to be- 
stow upon them the largesses usually given 
upon the election of new emperors. By such 
persuasives, the soldiers were induced to pro- 
claim him sole emperor, and to stigmatise the 
memory of his brother Geta as a traitor, and j n 
enemy to the commonwealth. The senators 
were soon after prevailed on, either through fa- 
vour or fear, to approve of what had been' done 
by the army ; and Caracalla, now invested with 
undivided power, rendering his crime more de- 
testable, by the grossest hypocrisy, aflfected to 
mourn for his brother, and ordered him to be 
adored as a god. 

The enormities of Domitian and of Nevo, 
were soon exceeded by this monster. Laetus, 
who first advised him to murder his brother, was 
the first who fell a sacrifice to his jealousy ; his 
own wife, Plautina followed ; and Papinian, the 
renowned civilian, was beheaded for refusing to 
D D S write 
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write in Tindication of his cruel!/ ; answerins 
the emperor's request, by observing, ^^that it was 
much easier to commit a parricide, than to de- 
fend it." He commanded all govcmots to be 
slain whom his brother had appointed, and de- 
stroyed not less, than two thousand of his ad- 
herents. Whole nights were spent in the exe- 
cution of his bloody decrees; and the dead 
bodies of people of all ranks, were carried oxit 
6i the city in carts, where they were burnt ia 
heaps without the customary rites. Upon a cer- 
tain occasion, he ordered his soldiers to draw their 
swords on a crowded audience -in the theatre, only 
for discountenancing a charioteer, whom he hap- 
pened to favour. Perceiving himself hated by the 
people, he publicly declared, *' that he could 
ioiurehis own safety, though not their love; so 
that he neither valued ^eir reproaches, nor^ 
feared their hatfed.y' ' W^Sf^-^'^''^'^^' / 

This safety in which he sermuch confided, 
was the protection of his soldiers. He had ex- 
hausted the treasury, drained the provinces, and 
committed a thousand acts of rapacity, merely 
to keep them stedfast in his interests ; and now 
he resolved to lead them upon a visit through 
j^jy all the provinces of the empire. He first 
213* went into Germany, where, to oblige the 

natives, he dressed himself in the habit \ 
of the country. Thence, he travelled into 
Macedonia, where he pretended to be a great 
admirer of Alexander the Great ; and among [ 
other extravagancies, caused a statue of that I 
monarch to be made with two faces; one of I 
which resembled Alexander, and the uther hihi- I 
*gU\ lie was so corrupted by flattery that ho 

Called 
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called himself Alexander ; and affected the walk 
and gesture of that hero. Shortly after, arriving^ 
in Asia Minor, a» he was viewing the tomb of 
Achilles, he felt the desire of imitating hitn* in 
something : and one of his freedmen happening 
to die at that time, he used the same ceremonies 
that were performed at the tomb of Patroclus. 
Passing from thence inta Egypt, he cut off num-^ 
bers at once, in the amphitheatrt; at Alexandria, 
only for having passed som« jests upon his* person 
and vices. The slaughter,' indeed, wae so great, 
that the streams of blood tinged the waters of the 
Nile. 

Going from therice into Syria, he invited Ar- 
tabanus, king of Parthiir, to a conference, de- 
tiring his daughter in maririage, and promising 
him the most honourable Teception. In conse- 
quence of this, that king met him on a spacious 
plain, unarmed, and only attended with avast 
concourse of his nobles. This was what Caru- 
calla desired. Regardless of his promise, or the 
law of nations, he Instantly surrounded him 
with armed troops, let in wild beasts among his 
attendants, and made a most terrible slaughter 
among them, Artabanus himself escaping with 
the utmost difficulty. For this rile treachery, 
Caracalla assumed the surname of Parthicus. 

Upon his return to Rome, as if to shew how 
far ingenuity in vice and progress in crime could 
be carried, he became enamoured of the mother 
of Geta, and the wife of his father, and publicly 
married her; totciUy rt»i;<irdless ui the ccnsyrc*? 
and the sarcasms ot* mankind. 

However, though ho 'dij>re2arded shame, he 
was not in->cnsible of iear. He was ever uneas\ , 

in 
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in the consciousness of being universally hated ; 
and was continually consulting astrologers con- 
cerning bis future destiny. Among others, he 
sent one of his confidents, named Maternianus, 
with orders to consult alL the astrologers in the 
city concerning his end. Maternianus considered 
this as a proper time to get rid of Macrinus, a 
man of considerable eminence; who was daily 
supplanting him in his master's favour. He 
tjbercfore informed him by letter, as if from tho 
astrologers, that Macrinus had a design against 
his life ; and they consequently advised him to 
put the conspirator to death. This letter, 
amongst many others, happened to be delivered 
to the emperor, as he was preparing for a chariot 
race. However, as it never was his custom to 
interrupt his pleasures for his business, he gave 
the pacquct to Macrinus himself to peruse: 
to inform him of the contents when more at 
leisure. When Macrinus came to the letter 
which regarded himself, he was unable to con- 
tain his surprise and terror ; and, seci-eting it, set 
about concerting in reality vdiat he had been 
invidiously accused of, in order to secure him- 
self. At length, he unbosomed himself to one 
Martial, a man of great strength, and a centu- 
rion of the guards, who hated the emperor from 
various motives, particularly for the death of a 
brother, whom Caracal la had ordered to be 
slain. Macrinus, therefore, prevailed upon him 
to attempt the tyrant's destruction, the very first 
favourable opportunity. Accordingly, as the 
emperor was riding cnit one " day, near a little 
city called Carrse, he happened to withdraw 
hinwiclf privJ^tely, with only one page to hold hif 

horse. 
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fcorse. Martial eaij^crly laid hold of the occa- 
sion, and running to him hastily, as if he 
o't!?* ^^^^ ^^ccn called, gav£ Caracalla a mortal 
wound in the back. Having performed 
this daring deed, Martial, unconcernedly, re- 
turned to his troops ; but retiring, by insensibld 
degrees, he endeavoured to secure himself by 
night. His companions, however, soon missing 
him, and the page giving information of what 
had been done, he was pursued and cut io 
pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, 
which continued six years, the empire was every 
day declining. Caracalla destroyed all discipline 
among the soldiers, and all subordination in th6 
state. 

I'he military, after a suspense of two days, chos^ 
for suG^ccssor to the empire, Macrinus, who took 
all possible methods to conceal his being privy to 
Caracalla's murder. The senate confirmed their 
choice shortly after; and likewise that of hb son 
Diadumcnus, whom he took as a partner in the 
empire. Macrinus was fifty-three years old when 
he was invested with the purple : he was of ob- 
scure parentage: some say, by birth a Moor, who 
through the mere rotations of office, was now^ by 
treason and accident, called to 611 the throne. 
Little is recorded of this emperor, except his. 
engaging in a bloody though undecided battld 
with Artabanus, king of Parthia, who came to 
take vengeance of the injury he had sustained in 
the late reign ; howcvery this monarch, finding 
his real enemy dead, was content to make peace* 
and returned into Parthia. Something is also 
said of the severity of Maciinus's discipline : for 
K) such a pitch of licentiousness was tho Roman ^ 
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army now arrived, that the most gentle inflic- 
tions were looked upon as a severity. It \va*> tliis 
attempt at discipline, however, together with 
the artifices of Moesa, grandmother to Helioga- 
halus, the natural son of Caradilla, that caused 
the emperor's ruin. 'Hcliogabalus was priest of 
a temple dedicated to the Sun, in Emesii, a city 
of Phoenicia, and though but fourteen years old, 
was greatly loved by the army, for the beauty 
of his person, and the memory of his father, 
whose indulgence they gratefully remembered. 
This was soon perceived by the grandmother, 
who being very rich in gold and jewels, gave 
liberal presents among them, while they fre- 
quently repaired to her temple, both from the 
garrison in the city, and the camp of Macrinus. 
This intercourse growing every day more fre- 
quent, and the soldiers being disgusted with the 
severities of Macrinus, they began to think of 
electing Heliogabalus in his stead. According- 
ly, sending for him to their camp, he was im- 
mediately proclaimed ; and such were the hopes 
of his virtues, that all men began to espouse his 
interest. 

Macrinus, who at this time was pursuing his 
pleasures at Antioch, on hearing of the insuri-ec- 
tion, thought it sufficient to send his lieutenant 
Julian, with some legions, against the revolters. 
However, these, like the rest, soon declared tot 
Heliogabalus, and slew their general. On 
which Macrinus resolved, with his son, to march 
directly against the seditious legions, and force 
them to their duty. Both parties me\ on ,thc 
confines of Syria ; the battle was for some time 
furious and obstinate ; but at last Macrinus was 
overthrown, and obliged to seek safefy by flight. 
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His principal aim was to reach Rome, where he 
knew his presence w^ desired ; but unfor-^ jy^ 
tuiiately falling sick at the city of Chalcc- 2*1 g.* 
don, his- pursuers overtook him there, and^ ^ 
put him to death, with his son Diadumenus, 956.' 
after a short and undistinguished reign of 
one year and two months. 

The appointment of the army, as usual, in- 
fluencing the decision of the senate and citizens 
of Rome, Heliogabalus ascended the throne 
at the age of fourteen; and, as must natu- 
rally be expected, was soon surrounded by 
flatterers, and entirely directed by his favourites. 
As he is described by historians, he appears a 
monster of sensuality ; his short life, therefore, 
is but a tissue of effeminacy, lust, folly, and ex- 
travagance. He married, in the small space of 
four years, six wives, and divorced them all: 
he even assumed the quality of a woman, and 
married one of his ofliccrs ; after that, he took 
for husband one Hierocles, a slave, whom he 
suffered to beat him severely when guilty of any 
excess, all which he endured with great patience, 
saying, that it was the duty of a wife to sub-^ jy^ 
mil to her husband. He buik a temple to 219.* 
the Sun, and married his divinity to Pallas, 
and shortly after to the Moon. His palace was 
u place of rendezvous for all the prostitutes . 
of Rome, whom he called his fellow-soldiers, 
and companions in the field. He was so fond of. 
the sex, that he carried his mother with him to 
the senutc-ho^se, and demanded that she should * 
always be present when matters of importance 
were debated. He eveii went so far as to build 
a senate-house for women, with suitable orders, 
hibits, and distinctions, of which his mother ^^ 
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was made president ; but all their debates tuni- 
ed upon the t'ashions of the day, and 
the different formalities to be used at giving 
and receiving visits. To these follies he ad- 
ded great cruelty and boundless prodigality. 
iJis suppers generally cost six hundred, and 
often three thousand pounds sterling: he al- 
ways dressed in cloth of gold and purple, en- 
riched with precious stones, and never wore the 
same habit twice; while his palace, his charo- 
•bers, and his beds, were all furnished with the 
richest stuffs, covered with gold and jewels. 
Whenever he took horse, all the way between hii 
apartment and the place of mounting, was co- . 
vercd with gold and silver dust strewn at hh ap- 
proach. In short, all his government, actions, 
dress, and furniture, testified the extravagant 
folly of a vicious boy. Thus he was seen at 
one time driving elephants yoked to his cha- 
riot; at another, mastiff dogs: at one time he 
was drawn by lions; at another, by four Raked 
women. He wa^ so extravagantly whimsical, 
that he caused a collection to be made of ten 
thousand pounds weight of spiders, in tes* 
timony of the magnitude of the city*. Even 
his guests were invited in the same spirit of 
absurdity; thus he gave a feast to eight old 
men, eight bald men, eight blind men of qno 
®yc> eight lame with the gout, eight deaf men, 
eight blacki, and eight so fat that they could 
scarce sir at the same table. These were the 
trkkn of a child, and might pass for harmless 
follies, had he not united malevolence with every 

• According to modern ideas, thig would rather h%re 
t^ a prwf of waat of clcaBliaefls* 
fc-. " ^\\tQrtaiu- 
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entertainment. He was often seen to smother 
his guests in rooms filled with roses, and terrify 
them by letting loose wild beasts among them, 
previously deprived of their teeth and claws. It 
is even said, he strove to foretcl what was to 
happen, by inspecting the entrails of young bnen 
sacrificed ; and that he chose the most beautiful 
youths throughout Italy, to be slain for that 
horrid purpose. 

Such excesses were soon perceived by his 
grandmother Moesa, whose intrigues had first 
Raised him to the throne ; aud who, under a prcr 
tence of freeing him from the cai-es of public 
business, persuaded him to adopt his cousin-gcr- 
man, Alexander, as his successor; and likewise to 
make him his partner in the consulship. Helio- 
gabalus, however, had scarcely parted with 
power before he wished to resume it; but th« 
virtues of this young prince had so greatly en- 
deared the people and the army to him, that 
the attempt had like to have proved fatal to th« 
tyrant. The prsetorian soldiers mutinying, at- 
tempted to kill him as he was walking in his. 
gardens, but he escaped from their fury. How- 
ever, upon returning to tlieir camp, they conti- 
nued the sedition, requiring that the emperor 
should remove such persons from about him, as 
oppressed the subject, and contributed to conta- 
minate himscltlj^f3'hcy required also the privi- 
lege of guardijflyblcxandcr themselves ; and that 
none of the eml^ror's favourites or familiars 
should ever be permitted to converse with him. 
lloliogabalus was reluctantly obliged to com- 
ply; and conscious of the danger he was in, 
made preparations for death, when it should ar- 
£ X rive^ 
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iivs, ia a WMTtrr tmhr wkimsicml ud pecoBar. 
Uc 'ooilt & loffcj lovcTy witk steps of gold and 
pearly frja whence u> tkrov himself headlong 
ia case ot Decesrr. He also prepared cords of 
pcipk iilk aad gMy goUieB svords and dag- 
gtrSf aad poooQ u> be kept in boxes of emerald, 
izi order to obtain what death he chose best 
Thss iearing all ^ings bat particularly suspi- 
ci->u3 ot the desigiis of tbe senate, he banished 
them all out of the city. He next attempted 
to poison Alexander, aad spread a report of his 
death; but perceiving the soldiers begin to mu- 
tiny, he immediately took him in his chariot to 
the camp, where he only experienced a fresh 
mortification, by finding all the acclamations of 
the army directol to his saccessor. 

This raised his indignation, and excited his 
desire of revenge, which he openly menaced ; 
but the soldiers were unwilling to give him time 
to put his designs in execution : they followed 
him directly to his paUce, and pursued him 
from apartment to apartment, till at last he was 
found concealed in a privy. Having dragged 
him thence through the streets, with the most 
bitter invectives, and then dispatched him, they 
attempted once more to squeeze his pampered 
body into a privy ; but not easily effecting this, 
they threw it into the Tiber, with heavy v^eights, 
that none might afterwards find or give it burial. 
Such was the just but ignominious death of He* 
liogabalus, in the eighteenth j^ar of his age, 
after a detestable reiijn of four years. His 
mother was slain at the same time by the sol- 
diers ; as well as many^of the opprobrious asso- 
ciates of his criminal pleasures. 

Alexander 
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Alexander being declared emperor ^ j^^ 
without opposition, the senate, with their 223, 
usual adulation, were for conferring new 
titles upon him ; but he modestly declined ^i^* 
them all, alleging that titles were only ' * 
then honourable when given to virtue, not to 
station. This outset was an happy omen of 
his future virtues; and few princes in history 
have been more commended by his contem- 
poraries, or indeed more deserved commen- 
dation. To the most rigid justice he super- 
added the greatest humanity. He loved the 
good, and was a severe reprover of the lewd 
and infamous. His accomplishments were equal 
to his virtues : he was an excellent mathema- 
tician, geometrician, and musician; hp was 
equally skilful in painting and sculpture ; and 
in poetry, few of his time; could equal him. * In 
short, such were his talents, and such the so- 
lidity of his judgment, that, though but sixteen 
years old, he had all the premature wisdom of 
age. 

The first part of his reign was spent in a re- 
formation of the abuses of his predecessor; par* 
ticularly in restoring the senators to their rank 
and influence. Among the number of his ad-i 
visers, was his mother Mammaea, a woman 
eminent for her virtues and accomplishments, 
and who made use of her power as well to se- 
cure her son the affection* of his subjects, as to 
procure them the most just administration. 
Among his ministers of state, the principal 
were, Ulpian the celebrated lawyer, and Sa- 
binus the senator, denominated th(} Cato of his 
time. Merit only was the passport to his pro- 
tection ; nor would he permit omces or places to. 
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be purchased for money : observing, *' I cannot 
'* bear to see merchants in authority ; if I first 
** allow them to bo such, I cannot after con- 
** demn their conduct: for how could I punish 
*' the person who sold, when I permitted him 
♦* to be a buyer." He was therefore a rigid 
punisher of such magistrates as took bribes, 
saying, '^ that it was not enough to deprive such 
of their places; for their, trusts being great, 
their lives in most cases ought to pay for a 
breach of their duty." On the contrary, he 
thought he could never sufficiently reward such 
as had been remarkable for their justice and in» 
tegrity, keeping a register mi their names, and 
sometimes asking such of them as appeared 
modest and unwilling to approach him, why 
they were so backward in demanding their re«> 
ward ? and -why they suffered him to be in their 
debt ? 

His clemency extended even to the Christians, 
who had been punished in the former reign with 
unrelenting barbarity. Upon a contest between 
them and a company of cooks and vintners, 
about a piece of ground, which the orie claimed 
as a place of p^iblic worship, and the other for 
exercising their respective trades, he decided the 
poirtt by his rescript, in these words : " It is bet- 
** ter that God be worshipped there in any raan- 
**'ner, than that the place should be put to uses 
** of drunkenness or debauchery." 

His abilities in war were not inferior to his 
assiduity in peace. The empire, which, from 
the remissness and debauchery of the preceding 
reigns, now began to be attacked on every side, 
wanted a person ofxngour and conduct to de- 
fend ity and it found one in Alexander, who 

CaLced 
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faced the enemy wherever the invasion was most 
formidable, and, for a short time deferred its 
ruin. His first expedition, in the tenth ^ j^^ 
year of his reign, was against the Par- 332.' 
thians and Persians, whom he opposed 
with a powerful army. His regularity and dis- 
cipline were things almost unknown among the 
debauched soldiery : his camp resembled a well- 
regulated city ; his soldiers were well clothed 
and armed ; and his cavalry properly mounted, 
as in the best times of Rome. His own manner 
of living was like that of the meanest sentinel ; 
wherever he dined or supped, he sat with his 
tent open, that all men might be witnesses of 
his abstemiousness. Success against the enemy 
was tl\e reward of so much military virtue. The 
Persians were routed in a decisive engagement 
with great slaughter ; the cities of Ctesiphon 
and Babylon were once more taken, and the 
Roman empire restored to its former limits. 
Upon his return to Antioch, his mother Mam- 
maea sent for the famous Origen to be instructed 
by him in the principles of Christianity ; and 
alter discoursing ^ith him for some time upon 
the subject, dismissed him with a proper safe- 
guard to his native city of Alexandria. About 
the same time that Alexander was victorious in 
the east, Furius Celcus, his general, obtained a 
sij^nal victory over the Mauritanians, in Africa ; 
Varius Macrinus was successful in Germany; 
and Junius Palmatus returned with conquests 
from Armenia. However, the number of these 
victories only hastened the decline of the em- 
pire, which was wasted by the exertion of its re- 
maining strength, and was now becoming little 
snore than a splendid ruin. 

El3 ^ 
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About the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
Upper Germans and other northern nations be- 
gan to pour down immense swarms of people 
upon the more southern parts of the empire. 
They passed the Rhine and the Danube with such 
fury, that all Italy was thrown into the utmost 
consternation. The emperor, ever ready to ex- 
pose his person for the safety of his people, marched 
to stem the torrent, which he speedily effecteJ. 
In the course of these successes, however, he was 
cut off by a mutiny among his own soldiers. 
The legions encamped about Aloguntia, having 
been abominably corrupted during the reign of 
Heliogabalus, and trained up in aM kinds of 
rapine and disobedience, required the most strict 
command. Alexander could neither endure their 
tumultuary service, nor they his regular disci- 
pline. Maximin, an old and experienced com- 
'raander, hoping to profit by their discontents, 
held frequent conferences with the soldiers, and 
inflamed the sedition. At length, being deter- 
mined to have a new master, they sent an ex- 
ecutioner into the emperor's tent, who imme- 
diately struck off hJR head; and, shortly after, 
that of his mother. lie died in the twenty- ninth 
year of his age, after a glorious reign of thirteen 
years, whicli, from his virtues, deserved to hav« 
bccnjirotr:irt(\l to a mucK longer period. 
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The Reigns of Maximiny Pvpietius and Bailinu*^ 
Gorditm, Philip j DaciuSy Galim, Valerian^ Get- 
litnuSy Claudi^Sy Aurelian, Tacitus, ProbWy Oa- 
ruSy Dioclesiany CanstantivSy and Gtderitut, 

THE tumults occasioned by the death of 
Alexander, being appeased, Maxiniiii, who 
had been the chief promoter of the sedition, was 
chosen emperor. Thas extraordinary man was 
born of very obscure parentage, being the son 
of a poor herdsman in Thrace. Early in life he 
followed his father's humble profession, and 
only exercised his personal strength against the 
robbers who infested that part of the country. 
Soon after, his ambition increasing, he enlisted 
in the Roman army, where he soon became re- 
markable for his great strength, discipline and 
courage. He was no less than eight feet and 
a half high, and his form correspondlxl to hia 
size, he being not more remarkable for thetoagt 
nitude, than the symmetry of his person. His 
strength was so great, that he was able to di-aw a 
carriage which two oxen' could not move: he 
could strikeout a hdrse-s teeth,' with a blow of 
his fist ; and break its thigh with swkick. He ge^ 
i^tTMlly ate forty pounds weight of flesh cverj 
«^ay,and drank eix gallons of i^nne, without cois^- 
iiiiniug any debauch in eith'^r. With a frame 
so athletic, he was poss(?tj<«tl of a mind wi- 
tlaunted and itidepcftdent. " He ' was : iirst no- 
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ticcd when the emperor Scverus was celebrating 
games on the birth-day of his son Geta. Maxi- 
min, at that time a rude countryman, requested 
the emperor to be permitted to contend for the 
prizes wiiich were distributed to the best run- 
ners, wrestlers, and boxers of the army. Severus, 
unwilling to infringe the military discipline, 
would not permit him at first, as lie was a 
Thracian peasant, to combat, except with slaves, 
a<Tainst whom his strength appeared astonishing. 
He overcame sixteen in running, one after the 
. other : he then kept up with the emperor on 
horseback: and having fatigued him in the 
course, he was opposed to seven of the most 
active soldiers, and overcame tliem with the 
greatest ease. 

From that time he was particularly favoured, 
and taken into the emperor's body guard, in 
which his assiduity and prompt obedience were 
particularly remarkable. In the reign of Cara- 
cal la he was made a centurion, and distinguished 
himself in that station by his strict attention to 
file morals and discipline of his company. When 
made a tribune, he still retained the hardy sim- 
plicity of hb life ; eat as the meanest centinel ; 
spent whole days in exercising the troops ; and 
would sometimes wrestle with eight or ten of the 
strongest men in the army, whom he threw 
with scarcely any efibrt. Having thus become 
one of the most remarkable men in the em- 
pire, for courage, discipline, and personal ac- 
tivity, he gave shortly after a very high in- 
stance of his um^haken fidelity : for when Ma- 
crinus was made emperor, he refused to serve 
under a prince who had betrayed his sovereign, 

' retired to Thrace, his native country, where 
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he followed commerce. Upon the accession of 
lleliogabalus to the throne, tliis bold veteran 
once more joined the army ; hut being very 
soon disgusted at the base eftvminacy of the 
emperor, he then left the court. llcliogabalu*s 
being cut off, he again returned to Rome, aiid 
was received with great kindness by Alexander, 
who particularly recommended him to the se- 
nate, and made him commander of a legion of 
new-raised soldiers. Maxirain gladly accepted 
of this charge, and performed his duty witli 
great exactness and success, setting an example 
of virtue and discipline to al! the commanders of 
the army. Nor was his valour less apparent 
'against the Germans, whither he was sent with 
his legion; so that he was unanimously con- 
sidered as the boldest, bravest, most valiant, and 
most virtuous soldier in the whole empire: qua- 
lities and titles which he soon forfeited, when he 
was elevated to a throne. 

Having assumed the purple, he began im- 
mediately to extort obedience from every rank 
of people, and to vindicate hi^ authority by 
violence. The senate and people of Rome wero 
the first that incurred his resentment, as they 
utterly refused to confirm the election of the 
army ; so that he was the first emperor who 
reigned without their concurrence or approba- 
tion. However, he seemed regardless of their 
opposition, proceeding to secure his power by 
putting to death all who had been raised by 
his predecessor. The Christians also, who had 
found favour in the former reign, felt the weight 
of bid resentment, and were persecuted in several 
parts of the empire. His cruelty likewise ex 
tended to the richy whose lives and ^t».i^ ' 
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came a frequent sacrifice to avarice and suspi- 
cion. But what reflects eternal disgrace on 
his memory, is his commanding his early 
friend<>, and the friends • of his parents, to 
be slain, that the meanness of his extraction 
might be the better concealed. 

However, his cruelties did not retard his mi- 
litary operations, which were carried on with a 
spirit becoming a better monarch. He overthrew 
^ jy the Germans in several battles, wasted 

236. ^^cir country with fire and sword for 
four hundred miles together, and formed 
a resolution of subduing all the northern nations 
as far as the ocean. In these expeditions, to 
attach the soldiers more firmly to him, he in- 
creased their pay; and in every duty of the 
camp, he himself took as much pains as the 
meanest sentinel in his army. Wherever the 
conflict was l^ottcst, Maximin was always seen 
fighting there in person, and destroying all be- 
fore him : for, according to the notions in which 
he had been bred, he considered it as his duty to 
combat as a common soldier, while he com- 
miinded as a general. 

In the mean time, his cruelties had so alienated 
the minds of his subjects, that several conspi- 
racies were secretly aimed against him. Mag- 
nus, a consular person, and some others, had 
plotted to break down a wooden bridge, as soon 
as tiie emperor should have passed it, and thus to 
abandon him to tlic enemy. But this being dis- 
c^)vered, gave Maximin an opportunity of in- 
dulging his natural severity; ancl he, uponthh 
pretext alone, caused above four thousand to be 
slain. Shortly . after, some of Alexander's ve- 
teran soldiers withdrawing themselves ifrom the 
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camp, proclaimed one Quarcianns as emperor , 
whom, in fact, they had constrained to accept 
of the dangerous superiority to which he was 
exposed. But, the person who had been the 
promoter of his advancement, murdered him iq 
his bed, and carried his head to Maximin, who 
received him kindly at first, but soon put him to 
a cruel but just death. 

These partial insurrections were soon after fol- 
lowed by a spirit of general discontent through- 
out the empire. The provinces of Africa were 
the first that shewed their detestation of the 
tyrant, whose extortions and cruelties among 
them had become insupportable. They first 
;ilew his procurator, and afterwards, reflecting 
on their danger, resolved to throw oflf all ex- 
pectations of pardon, and create a new emperor. 
Gordian was then pro-consul of Africa, a person 
of great fame for his virtues, and greatly reve- 
renced for a blameless lifd of near eighty years ; 
and him they determined to elect. Gordian, at 
first, utterly refused their offer, alleging his ex- 
treme Ige, and Maximin's power; but all his 
opposition was vain; they forced him to accept 
the proffered dignity, and he, with his son Gor- 
dian, who was forty-six years of age, were de- 
cUred emperors. Being thus raised, contrary 
to his inclinations, the old man immediately 
wrote to the senate, declaring that he had un- 
willingly accepted the empire, and would only 
keep his authority till he had freed it from the 
tyranny of his present oppressor. The senate 
very joyfully confirmed his election, adjudging 
Maximin an enemy and traitor to the state. The 
citizens shewed equal zeal in the cause ; they Hew 
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upon such as were even (He ropulcd friends of 
Mitximiii, and tore them in pifces. The senate 
now resolved to drive their opposition to the ex^ 
tremc; and accordingly m^idc all necessary pre- 
parations for their security, ordered Maximin's 
governors to be displaced, and commanding all 
' the provinces to acknowksdge Go]:di»i;L fpr empe- 
ror. This injunction was dificrently received 
in different parts, as people were affected to ono 
or the other party. In some piovinces the govrr-r 
nors were slain; in others, the messengers of the 
senate ; so that all parts of tho empire felt th« 
consequences of the civil war. 

When Maximin was inforn^cd of this revo- 
lution, his rage appeared ungovernable. He 
roared like a savage besist, and violently struck 
his head against the wall, shewing every instance 
of ungovernable distraction. At length, his 
fury being somewhat subsided, he called his 
whole army together; and, in a set sj^occh, ex- 
horted them to revenge his cause, giving them 
the strongest assurances, that they should potscfs 
the estates of all such as had o0ended. Th« 
S()ldiei*s unanimously promised to be faithful ; 
they received his harangiie with their usual accla^ 
tnitions; and, thus enccuraged, he Isd* them to- 
wards Rome, breathing Clothing but sfaughtpf 
and nvenge. However, he found many ob-. 
^tacles to his impetuosity; from the disorderly 
conduct of Ills army, and the hatred of the cities 
through which he passed, the inhabitant^ all- 
abandoning their houses upon his approach » and 
concealing theirprovisions. Yet, under this com- 
plication of ii\cou\civ\eivcQ^ and misfortunes, his 
«/Jui** began lo vivi«ii ». l^xvi>«idN^?i \i.^>^Ki^x^\x^^v^ 



Africa; for Capelianus, the govenor of Nur 
ciidia, raised a body of troops in his favour, 
fought the younger Gordian, slew him, and de« 
stroycd his army. The father hearing of the 
death of his son, together with the loss of the 
battle, strangled himself in his own girdle ; and 
Capclianus, pursuing his victory, entered Car* 
thage, where he gave a loose to pillage and! 
siaur.hter, under a pretence of revenging the 
cause of Maximin.^The news of these successes y. 
was soon brought to the emperor, who now in- 
creased kis diligence, and flattered himself with 
a speedy opportunity of revenge; while nothing 
could exceed the consternation of the senate 
at this conjuncture. They now saw themselves 
not only deprived of th^ assistance of Gor-» 
dian and his son, on whom they greatly re* 
lied, but also opposed by two formidable tyrants, 
each commanding a victorious arniy, directly 
marching towards Rome, and meditating nothing 
but vengeance. In this afflicting exigence, they 
assembled with great solemnity, at the temple of 
Jupiter, and dfter the most mature deliberation, 
chose Pupienus and Balbinus emperors conjointly. 
. These were men who had acquired the esteem of 
the public both in war and peace, having com* 
mandcd armies and governed provinces with 
great reputation; and being now appointed to 
oppose Maximin, they made what levies they 
could, both in. Rome and the country. With 
these, Pupienus marched to stop the progress of 
the invaders, leaving the city to a fresh and un- 
looked-for calamity, occasioned by two of Maxi* 
jniu's soldiers being slain in the senate house* 
The death of these men quickly gave offsnce to 
the body of the prfvtorian soUWrSy who instantly 
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resol%-<»d to tako rcvcngt% but were opposed by 
die citw^ns; so tliat notlnncr wos seen througliout 
Rome but tumult, slauoliter, and rage. In this 
nnivcrsal confusion the calamity was increased, 
by the soldiers setting the city on fire, while the 
wretched inhabitants were combating each other 
in the midst of the flames. 

Maxiroin himself, in whose favour these 
seditions were promoted, did not seem to be 
more fortunate. Upon being informed of the 
new election of emperors, his fury was again 
renewed, and he passed the Alps, entering Italy, 
expecting to refresh his fatigued and famished 
army in that fertile part of the country'. But 
in this he was entirely disappointed; the se- 
nate had taken such care to remove all kinds 
of sustenance to fortified places, that he still 
found himself in his former necessities, while 
his army began to murmur tor want. To this 
another disappointment was added shortly after; 
for approaching the city of Aquiieia, which he 
expected to enter without any difficulty, he was 
astonished to find it prepared for the most ob- 
stinate resistance, and resolved to hold out a re- 
gular siege, under two excellent generals, Cris- 
pinus and Menophilus, who Lad so well furnish- 
ed it with mm and ammunition, that Maximiu 
found no sinull resistance, e\en in investing the 
place. His first attempt was to take Ihe city by 
storm ; but the besieged threw down such quan- 
tities of scalding pitch and sulphur upon his 
soldiers, that they were unable to continue th€ 
assault. He then determined upon a blockade ; 
Imt the inhabitants were so resolute, that even 
ihe old men and children were seen combating 
tpon the walls, while the women cut off their 

liaii^ 
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hair, to furnish the soldiers ^vith bow-strings, 
JNIaximin's lagc^ at this unexpected opposition, 
knew no bounds: having no enemy to wreak his 
vengeance upon, he turned it against his own 
commanders; many of whom he put to death, 
as if the city had hekl out through their neglect 
or incapacity. Nothing now appeared on either 
side to dcciile the contest, except the total de- 
struction of one of them; but a mutiny in Maxi-* 
min's own army, for some time rescued the de- 
clining empire from destruction, and saved the 
lives of thousands. The soldiers long harassed 
by famine and fatigue, and hearing of revolts on 
every side, resolved to terminate their calami- 
ties by the tyrant's death. His great strength, 
and being alwa^^s armed, were, at first, the prin- 
cipal reasons to deter any from assassinating 
hint ; but at length having made his guards . |^ 
accomplices in their design, they set upon t238.' 
him, while he slept at noon in his tent, and • 
slew both him and his son, whom he hady^ ^^ 
made his partner in the empire, without op- 98iL 
position, and threw their bodies to the dogs. 
Thus died this very remarkable man, after a 
bloody reign of about three years, and in the 
sixty-tifth year of his age. His ^siduity when 
in a humble station, and his cruelty when in 
power, serve to evince that there are some men 
whose virtues are fitted for obscurity, as there are 
others who only shew themselves great when 
placed in an exalted station. 

Pupieiuis and Balbinus continued for some time 

to discharge the duties of their station, without 

opposition; but the prxtorian soldiers, who had 

long been notorious for mutiny and treason, soon 

I' ^ 2 resolved 
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resolved oh farther change Nor did, the dis- ' 
aensions between the new-made emperors them* 
selves a little contribute to their downfal; for, 
though both were remarkable for wisdom and 
Age* yet they could not restrain the mutual jea- 
lousy of each other's power. ;Pupienus claimed 
the superiority from his great experience ; while 
Balbinus was equally aspiring, upon account of 
his family and fortune. 

In this ill-judged contest, the praetorian soldiers, 
who were the enemis of both, set upon them in 
their palace, at a time when their guards were ~ 
amused with seeing the Capitoline games. Pu- 
pienus, perceiving their tumultuous approach, 
sent with the utmost speed, for assistance from 
his colleague; but he, out of a culpable sus« 
picion, that something was designed against him- 
self, refused his aid till it was too late. Thus, 
the seditious soldiers fouiid easy access to the 
j^artnvents of both, and dragging them from the 
palace towards the camp, immediately dispatch- 
ed them, leaving their dead bodies in the streets. 

In the midst of this Sedition, as the mutineers 
ti^ere proceeding along, they met by accident 
Gordian, the grandson of him who was slain in 
Africa, and declared him emperor on the spot. 
The senate an^ people had been long reduced to 
the necessity of suffering their emperors to be no- 
minated by the army, so that all they could do, 
in the present instance, was to confiim their 
choice. This prince was no more than sixteen 
ycai-s old when he began his reign; but, his vir- ^ 
tues seemed to compensate for his want of expe- 
rience. His principal aims were, to unite the 
oppo$ing members of the government, and to 

reconcile 
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reconcile the soldiers and citizens to e^ach other^ 
His learning is said to have been equal to his 
virtues; and we arc assured that he had sixty- 
two thousand books in his library. His respect 
for Misithajus, his governor and instructor, was 
such, that he Miarried his daughter, and profited 
by his counsels, in all the critical circumstances 
of his reign. 

The first four years of this emperor's reiga 
were attended with the utmost prosperity ; but 
ill the fifth, he was alarmed with accounts frt)m 
the East, that Sapor, king of Persia, had fu- 
riously invaded the confines of the Roman em- 
pire, and having taken Antioch, had pillaged 
JSyria, and all the adjacent provinces. The 
Goths also invaded the empire on their side, 
pouring down like an inundation from the north, 
and attempting to fix their residence in the king-» 
dom of Thriicc. To oppose both these invasions, 
Gordian assembled an army; and having gained 
some victories over the Goths, whom he obliged 
to retire, he turned his arms against the Persians, 
whom he also defeated, and forced to returii 
home with disgrace. In obtaining these advan- 
tages, Misithajus, whom he had made pra;4toriaiji 
prajfect, had the principal share; his wisdom 
directed to success, and his courage insured it. 
But he dying soon after, as it is supposed of 
poison, administered by Philip, an Arabian, who 
was appointed his successor, the fortunes of Gor* 
dian changed. The army began to be no longer 
supplied with provisions as usual; murmurs were 
heard to prevail, iajid these were artfully foments 
ed by Philip. Things thus proceeded from bad 
to worse : Philip was, at first, made equal in the 
coxiuQAad oi the entire; shortly ^fter, he wa^ 
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invested with the sole power. And, he, at length, 
iinding himself capable of perpetrating his long- 
meditated cruelty^ Gordianwas slain by his order, 
in the twenty-second year of his age, after a 
successful reign of nearly six years, in which he 
had done much to merit respect, and little to de- 
serve censure. 
j^ p • Philip having thus dispatched his be- 
244.' nefactor, was immediately acknowledged 
jj ^ emperor by the army, when about forty 
992. years of age. The senate also, though 
they seemed* at first to oppose his power, 
con^rmed his election, and gave him, as usual, 
the title of Agustus. Upon his exaltation, 
he associated his son, a boy of six years of age, 
as his partner in the empire; and, in order 
to secure his power at home, made peace with 
the Persians, and marched his army towards 
Kome.. On his way, having conceived a jdesire 
to visit his native country of Arabia, he built 
there a city-called Philippopolis ; and thence 
returning to Rome, he was received as emperor, 
and treated with all the marks of submission 
though not of joy. To put the people in good 
humour, he caused the secular games to be cele- 
brated, with a magnificence superior to that of any 
of his predecessors, it being just a thousand years 
from the building of the city. Upon occasion of 
these.games, it is said, that both Philip and his 
son were converted to Christianity; but a mur- 
derer, as well as an ungrateful usurper, can do 
little honour to any faith. 

. From the wretched and mutilated histories of 
tho times, we further learn that the Goths, re- 
newing their invasions, Marinus, Philip's lieu- 
tenant, who was sent against tbeiD; revolted, and 

cauied 
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caused himself to be declared emperor. This 
defection, however, was but of short duration : 
for tlie army whichhad raised him, repenting of 
their rashness, deposed and put him to death. 
Decius^was appointed by Philip" to command the 
army which had been guilty of this revolt. He 
was a man of great subtilty ; and being thus en- 
trusted with so much power, upon arriving at- 
the army, found that the soldiers were resolved 
to invest him with supreme authority. He, 
therefore, seemed to suffer their importunities, 
as if through constraint ; and, in the mean time,* 
made professions to Philip, that he had unwil- 
lingly assumed the title of emperor, the better 
to secure it to the rightful possessor ; adding, that 
he only looked for a convenient opportunity of 
giving up his pretentions and title together. 
Philip, however, knew mankind too well to be 
cajoled by such artifices : he therefore got to- 
gether what forces he could, from the several 
provinpes, and led them forward towards the 
confines of Italy. But, this army was scarcely 
arrived at Verona, when it revolted in favour 
of Decius, and it setting violently upon Philip, 
one of the sentinels at a blow cleft his head in 
twain. 

Such was the deserved death of Philip, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of about 
^ye years. 

The activity and wisdom of Decius, who ^ j^ 
met with no opposition in his claims, seem- 249, ' 
ed in some measure to stop the hastening 
decline of the Roman empire. The senate thought 
so highly of his merits,that they voted him not in- 
ferior to Trajan ; and indeed he seemed, in every 
instauce to consult their dignity in v%tt.\.<;NvW v 
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the welfare of all the inferior ranks of people 
Among other concessions, he permitted them to 
elect a censor, as was the custom in the flourish- 
ing times of Rome ; and Valerian, his general, 
a»man of such strict morals, that his life was said 
to be a continual censori>hip, was chosen to that 
dignity. 

But no virtues could now prevent thcapproach* 
ing downfal of the state ; the obstinate disputes 
between the Pagans and the Christians within the 
empire, and the unceasing irruptions of barbarous 
nationb from without, enfeebled it beyond the 
power of a remedy. To check these, as it was 
vainly hoped, a furious persecution of the 
Christians, who were now the most numerous 
body of the people, was begun ; in which thou- 
sands were put to death, and all the arts of cru- 
elty ineffectually tried to lessen their growing 
numbers. 

This impolitic and unjust persecution was suc- 
ceeded by a dreadful devastation from the Goths, 
oarticularly in Thrace and IMcesia. ITiese ir- 
ruptions Decius went to oppose in person, and 
coming to an engagement, slew thirty thousand 
of the barbarians in one battle. At length 
he was led, by the treachery of Gallus, his 
own general, into a defile, where the king of 
the Goths liad secret information to attack him. 
In this disadvantageous situation, Decius first 
saw his son killed with an arrow, and soon after 
his whole army totally put to the rout; and 
then, iu an agony of despair, he put spurs to 
his horse, and instantly plunging into a quag- 
mire, was swallowed up. He died in the fiftieth 
year of his age, after a short reign of two years 
and six j^o^^t leaving the character of an ex^ 

ccUcnt 



cellent prince, had he been called to power in 
happier times. 

The treacherous Gallus had sufficient ^ j^^ 
address to get himself declared emperor 251.' 
by that part of the army which survived « ^ 
the defeat he had occasioned ; and his title 2004. 
was acquiesced in by senate and people, 
lie was forty-five years old when he began to 
reign, and was descended from an honourable 
family in Rome. He was the first who bought 
a dishonourable peace from the enemies of the 
state, agreeing to pay a considerable annual tri- 
bute to the Goths, to purchase their forbearance. 
Havings thus obtained a short remission from 
war, by the disgrace of his country, he returned 
to Rome, to give a loose to his pleasures, regard-* 
less of the duties of his station. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than the state 
of the Roman provinces at this period. The 
Goths, and other barbarous nations, not satisfied 
with their late bribes to continue in peace, 
rushed like a torrent upon the eastern parts of 
Europe. On the other side, the Persians and 
Scythians committed unheard of ravages in Me- 
sopotamia and Syria. The emperor, regardless 
of every national calamity, was lost in debauch 
and sensuality at home ; and the Pagans were 
permitted to pci*secute the Christians without re- 
straint. These calamities were succeeded by a 
dreadful pestilence, which seems to have spread 
over every part of the earth, and continued raging 
for several years: and as if these accumulated ills 
had not been enough, a civil war followed short- 
ly after, between Gallus and his general iEmi- 
lianus, who having gained a victory over the 
Goths, was proclaimed emperor, by his conquer- 



qiiering army. Gallus, hearing this, soon rous- 
ed from the intoxication of pleasure, aud pre- 
pared to oppose his dangerous rival. Both armies 
met in Mucsia, and a battle ensued, in which 
^niilianus was victorious, and Gallus, with bis 
son, were slain. He died in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, after a disgraceful reign of two 
years and four months, in which the empire suf- 
fered inexpressible misery. , 

iEmilius, after his victory over Gal- 

^:^ lu6, expected to be proclaimed emperor; 
but the senate refused to acknowledge 
his claims ; and an army which' wiis stationed 
near the Alps, chose Valerian, their own com- 
mander, to succeed to the throne. In conse- 
quence of this, iEmilianus's soldiers began to 
consider their general as an obstacle to the uni- 
versal tranquillity, and slew him to avoid the 
mischiefs of a civil war. 

Valerian being thus universally acknowledg- 
ed as emperor, though at tlie age of seventy, 
set about reforming the state with a spirit that 
seemed to mark a good mind and unabated 
vigour. But reformation was now almost im- 
practicable : the disputes between the Pa- 
gans and Christians divided the empire as 
before ; and a dreadful persecution of the latter 
ensued. The northern nations overran the Ro- 
man dominions in a more formidable manner 
than ever ; and the empire begun to be usurped 
by a multitude of petty leaders, each of whom, 
neglecting the general interest of the state, set 
up for himself. To add to these calamities, the 
Persians, under tlicir king Sapor, invaded Syria, 
and coming into Mesopotamia, took the unfor- 
tunate Valerian prisoner, as he was making pre* 
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panitions to oppose them. Nothing can exceed 
rhc indignities, as well as the cruelties, which 
were practised upon this unhappy monarch, in 
his- captivity. Sapor, we are told, always used 
him as a footstool for mounting his horse ; and 
adding the bitterness of pdicule to his insults/ 
usually obsened, " that such an attitude was the 
best statue that could be erected in honour of his 
victory." This horrid life of insult and suffir- 
ance continued for seven years, and-was at length 
terminated, by the cr^iel Persian's commanding 
his prisoner's eyes to be plucked out, and after- 
wards causing him to be fiead alive, when his 
skin was dyed red, and exposed in a temple, to 
the ignominy of the Roman name, and the etci •* 
nal disgrace of Sapor: 

No sooner had Valerian been taken . ^ 
prisoner, when Gatlienus, his son, prom is- 239.* 
iug to revenge the insult, was chosen em- 
peror, being then about forty-on« years old. 
However, ho soon discovered that he sought ra- 
ther his own gratification than the liberation of 
his father, or toils oi empire; for, after ha\ing 
overthrown Ingenuus, who had assumed the title 
of emperor, he sat down, as if fatigued with 
conquest, and gave himself up to ease and luxury; 
While the empire was afflicted throughout with 
pestilence and fiimine; while the Germans over- 
ran Rhaetia ; while the Allemans wasted Gaul ; 
while the Goths, the Quadi, and Sarmatians, 
poured fourth from their forests, and carried de- 
solation every where, Galienus remained in the 
utmost tranquillity at Rome, inventing new 
pleasures, bathing among prostitutes, and divert- 
ing himself among mimics, parasites, and buf- 
iU>OS. When informed of the loss of his pro- 
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vinces, or the calamities of the state, he usually 
answered with a jest ; and in a short time his 
own power was little more than a mere mock- 
cry. 

Indeed, no less than thirty pretenders wera 
seen contending with each other for the do- 
minion of the state, and adding the calamities 
of civil war to the rest of th^ misfortunes of thii 
devoted empire. These are generally known in 
history by the name of the Thirty Tyrants. His- 
torians are divided as to their number, names, 
and pretensions ; it . only appears, in the ill-di- 
gested accounts of these times, that they were 
not all contemporary, but succeeded each other 
whenever they found opportunity of asserting 
their pretensions. It will be needless to dilate 
upon accounts and characters, that have nothing 
very remarkable to preserve them from oblivion ; 
nor are their names worthy of being recorded. 

Sudice it to remark, that a state, harrassed by 
such a number of clashing interests, and hostile 
armies, was in the most dreadful situation ; and 
accordingly we find through all parts of the em- 
pire, nothing but rapine, murder, and deso* 
lation; the government, like a mighty ruin, 
dropping by peace-meal on the heads of those it 
wa originally raised to protect, and threatening 
every moment universal destruction. In this 
general calamity, Galienus, though at first seem- 
ingly sensible, was, at length, obliged, for 
bis own private security, to take the field, and 
led an army to besiege the city of Milan, which 
had been taken by one of the thirty usurping 
tyrants. It was there he was slain by his own 
soldiers, through the intrigueft of Martian^ who 
iad couspii'e4 ag^iast hum 

The 
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The death of Galienus gave satrsfac- 
lion to all, except his soldiers, who ^e^' 
hoped to reap the reward of their trea- 
chery in the plunder of Milan. Being ^mi 
frustrated in these expectations, and, 
in some measure, kept within bounds, by the 
largesses of Martian, they nominated Flavius 
Claudius emperor, and his title was joyfully coa- 
iirmed by the senate and the people* 

Of the parentage and country of Claudius, 
nothing is certainly known ; but whatever they 
might be, his merits were by no means doubtful, 
lie was a man of great valour and conduct, 
having performed the most excellent services 
against the Goths, who had long continued to 
make their irruptions into the empire. He was 
now about fifty-five years old, equally remark- 
able for the strength of his body and the vi* 
gour of his mind ; he was chaste and temperate, 
a rcwarder of the good, and a severe punishes 
of such as transgressed the laws. Thus endow- 
ed, he in some measure arrested the decline ot 
the empire, and, seemed to restore a portion of 
the glory of Rome. 

This first success, upon being made emperor, 
was against Aureolus, an usurper of the em- 
pire, whom he defeated near Milan. His next 
expedition was to oppose the Goths, against 
whom he led a very numerous army. These 
barbarians had made their principal and most 
successful irruptions into Thrace and Mace- 
donia, swarmed over all Greece, and had pil- 
laged the famous city of Athens, long the 
school of the polite ai<s to the Romans them- 
selves. The Goths bad no veneration for 
thest imMlislMOfiDtfy that t^d t9 »oftea 
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and liumanise tlie mind, but destroyed all inonu- 
mcnts of taste and learning with the tnost sa- 
vage alacrity. It was upon one of these occar 
sions, that having hea])cd together a large pile 
of books, iu order to burn them, one of their 
commanders dissuaded them from the design, 
alleging, •* that the time which the Grecians 
wasted on books, rendered them the less fit for 
war." Not only in Greece, but in almost every 
quarter, the empire seemed to totter on its 
base. At the same time, above three hundred 
thousand of the Heruli, the Trutangi, the Vu- 
turgi, and many nameless and uncivilized w- 
tious, came down the river Danube, with two 
thousand ships, fraught with men and ammu- 
nition, spreading terror and devastation on every 
side. 

In this state of universal dismay, Claudius 
alone seemed to continue unshaken. He march- 
ed his disproportioncd army against the savage 
invaders, and though but ill-prepared for en- 
gaging with them, he came off victorious, and 
made incredible slaughter of the enemy. The 
whole of their army were either cut to pieces or 
taken prisoners ; houses were filled with their 
arms, and scarcely was there a province of the 
empire that, was not furnished with slaves, from 
those that survived the defeat. 

These successes were followed by many others 
in different parts of the empire; so that the 
Goths, for a considerable time, made but a 
feeble opposition. 

Some time after, Claudius marched against the 
revolted Germans, and overthrew them with 
considerable slaughter. His last expedition was 
to oppose Tethcus And Zenobia, his two most 

powerful 
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powerful rivals in the empire. But, on his march, 
as he approached near the city Sirmiiim, inPan- 
nonia, he was seized with a pestilential tever, of 
which he died in a few days, to the great n^grct 
of his subjects, and the irreparable loss of the 
lloman Empire. His reign, wiiich was not of 
quite two year's continuance, was active and suc- 
cessful; and such is the character given of him 
by historians, that he is said to have united in 
himself, the moderation of Augustus, the valour 
of Trajan, and the piety of Antoninus. 

Immediately after the lamented death ^ jy 
of Claudius, the army made choice of 270. 
Aurelian, who was at that time master ., » 
of the horse, and esteemed the most va- 1003' J 
liant commander of his time. His pro- 
motion was not without opposition on the part 
of the senate, as Quintillius, the brother of the 
deceased empeior, put in his claim, and was, 
for a while, acknowledged at Rome. But, his 
authority was of a very sliiDrt duration ; for, find- 
ing himself abandoned by those who at first insti' 
gated him to declare for the throne, he pre- 
vented tiie severity of his rival, by a voluntary 
death. 

Aurelian, beinc; now universally acknowledged 
by ali the states of the empire, assumed the com- 
mand with a greater share of power than his 
predecessors had for some time i-njoyed. He 
was born of mean and obscure parentage in 
Dacia, and was about (ifty-live years old at the 
time of his coming to the throne. I'he early 
part of his life he had spent in the army, and 
had risen through all the gradations of military 
duty. He was of unshaken courage and amaz* 
ing strength; for, in a single engagement, he 
ci G '4 SL^^\ 
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killed forty of Uie enemy with his own hand, 
and above nine huodrcd at several different 
times. 

The whole of this enterprising monarch's r.»ign 
was spent in repressing the irruptions of the 
northern nations, in humhling c\cry other pre- 
tender to the empire, and punishing the mon- 
strous irregularities of his own subjects. He 
defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce and terrible 
nation of Germany, that had invaded Italy, 
in three several engagements ; and at length to- 
tally destroyed the whole army. He was no less 
successful against Zenobia, the queen of the 
East, a woman of the most heroic qualificatioit<, 
who had long disclaimed the Roman powirr, and 
established an empire of her own. To oppose 
this extraordinary woman, Aurelian led his ar- 
my into Asia, and surmounting all the obstruc- 
tions that were opposed against him, he at length 
sat down before Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, 
which seemed resolved to hold out against him, 
and actually, for some time, stopped his pro- 
gress. The unexpected obstinacy of the besieg- 
ed, served not a little to enrage the emperor, 
who was naturally precipitate and furious. He 
vowed, that upon taking the city, he would 
BO punish the inhabitants, as not to leave a dog 
alive among them. After some time the citjr 
was taken : and when his whole army expect- 
ed the plunder of so wealthy a place, and 
reminded liim of his former protestations, ho 
.restrained their impetuosity, and only ordered all 
the dog» in the place to be destroyed. He after- 
wards pretended that he was restrained from 
satiating his resentment on the inhabitants, by 
an apparition of the famous Apolloniut, who 

warned 
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warned him not to destroy his birth-place. This 
excuse was no doubt fictitious ; but \vc can par- 
don falsehood, when it is brought to the aid of 
humanity. 

From Tyana he marched to meet the enemy, 
who wHite(l his approach, near the city of Itjnesa 
in Syria. Both armies were very powerful and 
numerous : the one trained up under the most 
valiant leader of liis time ; the other led on by a 
woman, who seemed born to control the pride 
of man. The battle was long and obstinate: 
victory for some lime inclined to the side of the 
Asiatics ; but the perseverance of Aurelian*s ge- 
nerals at last carried. the day; and Zcnobia was 
obliged to flee to Palmyra for safety. Tiic con- 
queror socn pursued her thither, and did all in 
his power to induce her submission; but the 
haughty queen refused his profi'ered terms of life 
and security with scorn, relying on the succours 
which she expected from the Persians, the Sara- 
cens, and the Armenians. Aurelian's diligence 
surmounted every obstacle ; he intercepted the 
Persian auxiliaries and dispersed them; the Sara- 
cens shared the same fate ; and the Armenians 
were, by plausible promises, induced to espouse 
his interest. Zenobia, deceived in her expected 
succours, and despairing of relief, attempted to 
escape into Persia, but was taken in her flight. 
The city of Palmyra submitted to the conqueror ; 
and Longinus, the celebrated critic, and secre- 
tary to the queen, ^as by Aurclian's order put 
to deaths which he met with a sublimity equal 
to liis writings. Zenobia was reserved to grace 
his triumph, and was aftem^ards allotted such 
lands, and such an income, as served to maintain 
her ia almost all her former splendor* 



1 
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Aurelian having restored peace to the enipirty 
endearvoured, by the strictest justice, to bring 
back virtue also. He was rigid in punishing the 
crimes of the soldiery ; and took care that the 
peasantry should not be plundered, upon any 
pretence, of. the smallest article of their pro- 
perty. 

In executing justice, he frequently degenerat- 
ed into cruelty ; but the vices of the times, in 
some measure, required it. in the punishments 
he inflicted on the guilty, or those who were re- 
puted so, the Christians were sharers. Against 
these, he drew up several letters and edicts, prepa- 
i-atory to a very severe persecution ; but, if we 
may believe the credulous historians of the times, 
he was deterred, just as he was going to sign 
them, by a thunderbolt, which fell so near his 
person, that his escape was judged miraculous. 

But, however Heaven might have interposed 
on this occasion, it is certain, that his sevcritiesi, 
were, at last the cause of his destruction. Me- 
netheus, his principal secretary, having been 
threatened by him, began to consider how he 
might elude the blow. For this purpose, he 
forged a roll of the names of several persons, 
whom he pretended the emperor had marked 
out for death, adding his own, to strengthen 
him in the confidence of the party. The 
scroll, thus contrived, was shewn, with an air 
of the utmost secrecy, to some of the persons 
concerned ; and they, to procure their safety, 
immediately agreed with him to destroy the em- 
peror. This resolution was soon put into exe* 
cution ; for, as Aurelian passed with a small 
guard, from Uraclea in Thrace, towards Bjrsan- 
tiumi the conspirators set upon him, and put 
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bim to death. lie was slain in the sixtieth, or, 
as some say, the sixty-third year of his age, after 
%Tery active reign of almost Hyc years. 

The death of Aurelian was so un- . 
expected, and he had taken off such ^ne.' 
a number of competitors,, that no one 
would now venture to declare himself a can- 
didate; and, on the other side, the senate de- 
clined the choice ; so that a space of near eight 
months elapsed in the interchange of mutual 
deference. At length, the senate made choice 
of Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no way 
ambitious of the honours that were offered him. 
Upon being solicited to accept the empire, he 
at first refused, and retiri^d to his country-house 
in Campania, to avoid their importunities; but 
being at length prevailed upon, he accepted the 
reins of government, being at that time seventy- 
five years old. 

One of the first acts of his government was 
to punish those who had conspired against the 
late emperor ; particularly Mencslheus, who M-as 
impaled alive, and his body thrown to wild 
beasts. During this reign, the senate seem to 
bavc exercised a considerable share of authority. 
When he endeavoured to obtain the consulship 
for his brother Probus, the senate refused their 
consent; at which he seemed no way moved, 
but calmly remarked, that ihey best knew whom 
to choose. This moderation prevailed in all the 
rest of his conduct : he was extremely tempe- 
rate; his table was plain, and furnished with 
nothing expensive ; he even prohibited his em- 
press from wearing jewels, and forbade the use 
of gold and embroidery. lie was fond of learn- 
ing, and the memory of such men as h^d de« 
tterved well of their couuU^ > ^%,l^jL^^iS».i^^^J^^ 
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yfork$ of his namesake Tacitus, the historian, ^ 
H'ere greatly honoured by hira. He command- 
od that they should be placed in every public 
library throughout the empire, and that many 
copies of them should be transcribed at the pub-» 
lie charge. 

A reign begun with such moderation and jus- 
tice, only wanted continuance to have made the 
empire happy ; but, after enjoying the empire 
about six' months, he died of a fever in his march 
to oppose the Persians and Scythians, who hail 
invaded the eastern parts of the empire. 

On the demise of Tacitus, the army wa» 
divided in the choice of an emperor ; one part 
chose Florian, brother to the deceased ; but the 
majority were for some time undetermined. 
They alleged, in their conferences with cacb 
other, the necessity of electing one eminent for 
vnlour, honesty, piety, clemency, and probity: 
but the last virtue being that chiefly insisted 
upon, the whole army, as if by common con- 
sent, cried out, that Probus should be emperor, 
lie was accordingly confirmed in this c^ignity, 
with the usual solemnities; and Florian, his 
opponent, finding himself deserted, even by 
those legions who had promised to stand up m 
his support, opened his arteries, and bled to 
death. ^ 

Probus. was iforty-four years old when h© 
ascended the tlirone ; he was born of noble pa- 
rentage at Sirnifium in Pannonia, and bred u|> 
a 'soldier from his youth. He began early to 
distinguish himself for his discipline and valeur : 
being frequently the first man that, in besieging 
towns, scaled 5ie walls, or burst into the cne- 
9ay's camp, lit was equally remarkable for 
: ! single 
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inngle combats, and saving the lives of man^r ' 
eminent citizens. Nor were his activity and 
courage, when elected to the empire, less ap- 
parent than in his private station. Every year 
now produced only new calamities to the empire; 
and fresh irruptions on every side threatened 
universal desolation; to oppose which, all the 
abilities of Probus were scarcely sufficient, He 
hastened, however, with an army to repress the 
Germans in Gaul, of whom he slew four hun- 
dred thousand. He then marched into Dal- 
matia, to oppose and subdue the Sarmatians. 
From thence he led his forces into Thrace, and 
Com|)ellcd the Goths to sue for peace. He after- 
wards turned his arms towards Asia, subdued 
the province of Isauria ; and, marching onwards, 
conquered a people called the Blcmii, who, 
leaving their native forests of iEthiopia, had 
possessed themselves of Arabia and Judxa. Nar- 
iius also, the king of Persia, submitted at his 
approach ; and upon his return into Europe, he 
divided the depopulated parts of Thrace among 
its barbarous invaders : — a circumstance that 
afterwards produced great calamities in the cm* 
pirc. 

The diligence of Probus was not less con- 
spicuous in suppressing intestine commotions. 
Saturnius, being compelled by the Egyptians to 
declare himself emperor, was defeated and slain. 
Proculus also, a person remarkablo only for his 
great attachment to women, set up against the 
emperor, but being compelled to fly, was at 
length delivered up by the Germans. At the 
same time Bonosus, equally remarkable as a 
votary to Bacchus, rebelled, and, bein^ ov^^- 
comcj hauged himscU \u dcs^w. ^\Owis.%^'^"^^ 
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he saw him, immecliatel}^ after his death, could 
not avoi^ pointing at the body^ and saying* 
'' There hangs not a man, but a bottle." But | 
still, notwithstanding every etfort to give quitft 
to the empire, the barbarians who surrounded iti I 

kept it in continual alarms. The Goths and il 
Vandals, finding the emperor engaged in quell* I 
ing domestic disputes, renewed their accustoiiied I 
inroads, and once more felt the punishment ol | 
their presumption. They were conquered in se- 
veral engagements, and Probus returned in ] 
triumph to Rome. His active temper, howeTer« 
would not suffer him to continue at rest ^hiln ] 
be had an enemy left to eonquer. In his lasfe 
e>(pedition, he led his soldiers against the Per^ 
sians ; and going through Sirmium^ the placa 
of his nativity, he there employed several thou** 
sands of his soldiers in draining a fen that wit 
incommodious to the inhabitants. The fatlguei 
of this undertaking, and the great restraint that 
was laid upon the licentious manner of the 
soldiers, produced a conspiracy, which ended in 
his ruin. The soldiers, taking their opportunity 
as he was marching into Greece^ slew him, after 
he had reigned six years and four months with 
general approbation. As an instance of the 
esteem, which even his rebellious army had for 
him, they erected him a sumptuotis monument 
with this epitaph — *' Here lies the emperor Pro- 
^* 'bus, truly deserving the name; a subdiier of 
" barbarians, and a conqueror of usurpers/' 
^ jj Carus, who vvas praetorian prasfect to ^ 

232. the deceased emperor, was chosen by 
J, p the army to succeed hitn. To streogUi- 

10:35, ^^ ^^s authority, he united his two sons, 

Carimis and Xu^i^criau, with him in com- i 

maud; 
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maod ; the former of whom was as much sullied • 
by his vices, as the younger was remarkable for 
bis virtues, modesty, and courage. The new 
emperor had scarcely time to punish the murder- 
ers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed 
by a fresh irruption of the Sarmatians, over 
whom he gained a signal victory. The Persian 
monarch also made some attempts upon the em- 
pire ; but Carus assured his ambassadors, that if 
their master persisted in his obstini cy, all his 
fields should soon be as bare as his own bald 
head ; which he shewed them. In consequence 
of this threat, he marched to the walls of Ctesi- 
phon ; and a dreadful battle ensuing, he once 
more gained a complete victory. What the re- 
sult of this success might have been, is not 
icnown, for he was shortly after struck dead by 
lightning in his tent, with many of his at- 
tendants. 

Numcrian, the youngest son, who accom- 
panied his father in this expedition, was incon- 
solable for his de^ith, and brought such a disorder 
upon his eyes with weeping, that he was obliged 
to be carried along with the army, . shut up in a 
close litter. The peculiarity of his situation, 
after some time, excited the ambition of Aper, 
bi§ father-in-law, who supposed . that he could 
now, without any great danger, aim at the em- 
pire himself. He therefore hired a mercenary 
villain to murder the emperor in his litter ; and 
the better to conceal the fact, reported that he 
was still alive, but unable to endure the light. 
In this manner was the dead body carried about 
for some duy«, A per coi\t\TiwvR%tjti ^\k«A.'>x. ^>^ 
the utmost appearance oi Tc^^ecX^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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ever, of its smell, at length discoTcred the trear 
cberv, and oxcited an universal uproar through- 
out the army. In the midst of this tumult, 
Dioclcsan, ono of the most noted commanders 
of his time, was chosen emperor, and with hn 
own. hand slew Aper; having thus, as it is said, 
fuelled a prophecy which declared, that Dio- 
clcsian should be emperor after he had slain a 
boar. 

Carinas, the remaining son, did not long sur- 
vive his father and brother; for he giving himself 
up to his vic^cs, and yet, at the same time, oppo- 
sing the new-made emperor, the competitors led 
their forces into Moesia, where Dioclesian being 
victorious, Carinus was slain by a tribune of his 
own army, whose wife he had formerly violated. 

A. D ^^^ parentage of Dioclesian was mean; 

284 being supposed, according to some, the 
son gf a. scrivener ; and of a slave, ac- 
•cordiniT toV others; and. was born at Dioclea, 
•whence he- received his name. He was about 
' forty yisars old' when he was elected to the em- 
pire, and owed his exaltation entirely to his 
merit; having passed through all the gradatioidi 
,of oflice, with sagacity, courage, and success. 
Nor did the beginning of his reign, in the least, 
deceive the expectations his subjects had formed 
in his favour. He pardoned all his enemies who 
had joined with Carinus, without injuring either 
their fortunes or honours. Conscious also that 
the weight of the empire was too heavy for one 
uloneto sustain, he admitted Maximian, his ge- 
ncral, as a partner in the government. Thus 
mutually assisting each other, they continued to 
live in strict friendship : and, though somewhat dif- 
kring in temp^r^ ^-^t tUey CQa(;urccd in promoting 
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tli6 general good, and Jiumbling their enemies, 
ivhich at this period were very numerous and for- 
nidftble. 

The p«asants and labourers in Gaul ekcited a 
langerous insurrection, under the conduct of 
Linandus and Hclianus, but were subdued by 
faximian. Achilleus, who commanded in 
gypi^ proclaimed himself emperor; and it 
as not without many bloody engagements, that 
; was overcome, and condemned by Diode- 
m to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the 
)man legiens, in like manner, supported by 
; natives, seized the public revenus, and plun- 
rcd the loyal. These were also subdued by 
iximian; and after a long, dubious war, 
re constrained to sue for pface. About the 
le time, Carausius, a principal commander 
Britain, proclaimed himself emperor, and 
sessed himself of the island. To oppose this 
eral's claims, Maximian made choice of Con- 
tius Chlorus, whom he created Caesar, and 
ried to Theodora, his daughter-in-law. ^He, 
1 his arrival in Britain, finding Carausiug : 

3mely p^lictic, and continually reinforced 

Germany, thought proper to come to an ^ 

tnodation ; so that this usurper continued • 

(ven years in quiet possession of the whole 
I, till he was slain by Alectus, his friend 
intimate. About this time, also, Narsius, 
yf Persia and Parthia, began a dangerous 
pon the empire, and invaded Mesopota« 

To stop the progress of the enemy upon 
lartcr^ Dioclesian made choice of Gale- 
uriiamcd Armcntarius, from the report of | 

ng the son of a cow-herd, in Daciai and 
wise WM created Csesar. His. success too 
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corresponded with that of the lest. The Persiain 
were overcome in a decisive engagement, their 
camp plundered and taken, and the king's wives 
and children made prisoners of war. Of all the 
enemies of the Roman empire, the northern na- 
tions at this time alone remained unsubdued, 
and these were utterly unconquerable. Constant- 
ly at war with the Romans, they issued forth 
when the armies, that were to repress their in- 
/ vasions, were called away : and upon their re- 
turn, they as suddenly withdrew into their cold, 
barren, and inaccessible retreats ; which only 
themselves could endure. In this manner the 
Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians^ Alani, Carsii, and 
! Quadi, poured down in incredible numbers ; 

1 while every defeat seemed but to increase their 

} strength and pei*severance. Of these, multitudes 

I were* taken prisoners, and sent to people Ac 

' ^Mngrc southern parts of the empire: still greater 

"numbers were destroyed ; and though the rest 
. ^ were driven hack to their native forests, yet they 

f continued ever mindful of their inveterate enmi- 

\ ty, and embraced every o{)portunity of renewing 

;. hostilities. 

During this inten^al, as if the external mise- 
ries of the empire were not sufficient, the tenth 

* and last great persecution commenced againsi 
the 'Christians. This is said to have exceeded 

* alt the former in severity ; and such was the zeil 
'"with which it was pursued, that in an ancient 

* inscription we are informed, ** the gov^nuoent 
"^ ^ had effaced the name and superstition of the 

'Christians, and had restored and propagated tht 
worship of the gods." Their attempts, how* 

' ever, were but the malicious efforts of an ex- 
piring party; for Christianity w>on after was 

established 
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Wtablished by l^w, and triumphed over the niJ^*., 
lice of all its enemies. In the midst of the trou- ; 
bJes raised by this persecution,, and of the con- 
tests that struck at the frontiers of the state, ^ 
Dioclesian and Maximian surprised the world by 
resigning their dignities on the same day, and 
both retiring into private stations. Historians 
are much divided concerning the motives that 
thus induced them to give up tho«>e honours 
which they had purchased with so much danger. 
However^ of this we are well assured, that one 
of them, Dioclesian, still preserved a dignity of 
sentiment in his retirement, which might induce 
us to believe he had no other motive but virtue 
for his resignation. Having retired to his birth- 
place, he spent his time in cultivating his gar- 
den, assuring his visitors that then only be began 
to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
rest of mankind to have forsaken it. Some of 
his friends attempting to persuade him to re- 
sume the empire, he replied, that if they knew 
kis pr^^sent happiness, they would rather endea- 
vour to imitate than disturb it.", In this con- 
tented manner he lived some time, and at last 
died either by poi ton or madness; but which is 
uncertain. His reign, which continued twenty 
years, was active and useful ; and his authority, 
jb^i/Ch was tinctured with severity, was well 
adapted to the depraved state of morals at that 
time. 

Maximian, his partner in the empire, and iu 
:esignation, was by no moajis so well contented 
yith his sitiiatioif. He longed once more fo4'. 
►ewer, and disturbed the two succeeding reigns 
vith vain efforts to resume it ; attempting to en- 
age ^ Dioclesjian in the saixje design^ B^ing 
ii H 2 obligiLMi 
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obliged to leave Home, where he had excited 
many tumults, he went over into Gaul, and was 
kindly received by Constantine, then acknow- 
ledged emperor of the West. But continuing his 
intrigues even there, and endeavouring to force 
his own daughter to destroy her husband, he was 
detected, and condemned to die by whatever 
death he should think proper: Lactantius tells 
us that he preferred hanging. 
^ jj But to resume the thread of our his- 

305.' tory. On the resignation of the two 
emperors, the Caesars whom they had 
formerly chosen, were universally acknowledged 
as their successors. Constantius Chlorus, who 
was so called from the paleness of his complexion, 
was virtuous, valiant, and merciful : Galcrius, 
on the other hand, was brave, but brutal, in- 
continent, and cruel. As there was such a 
disparity in their tempers, they readily agreed^ 
upon coming into full power, to divide the em* 
pire; Constantius being appointed to govern 
the western parts, namely, Italy, Sicily, the 
greatest part of Africa, together with Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany: while Galerius 
had the eastern parts allotttd to his share ; 
namely, lilyricum, Pannouia, Thrace, Mace- 
donia, all the provinces of Greece and the 
Lesser Asia, together with Egypt, Syria, Judea, 
and all other oriental countries. The greatness 
of the task, however, ^oon induced the empe* 
ror« to take in two partners more. Scverus and 
Maximin, who were created Csesars, and assisted 
in conducting affairs; so that the empire was 
now under the |;v\\A^tvc^ o^ ^qmt i^crsons, all in^ 
vested with supreme %w\\\o\\V3 . 

We are int'otmcd oi V)m\. i^Ns ^^x^c^ss^^x^ ^\ -^jafc 
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roign of Constantius^ except a detail of his cha« 
racter, which appears^ in every light, mo^t 
amiable. Being one day reproached by Dio- 
clesian's ambassadors for his poverty, he only 
intimated his wants to the people, and in a few 
hours the sums presented him amazed the b^ 
holders, and exceeded their highest expectations* 
** Learn from hence," said he then to- the am- 
bassadors, " that the love of the people is the . 
" richest treasure ; and that a prince's wealth is 
" never so safe as when his people are^the guar- 
** dians of his exchequer." His mercy and jus- 
tice were equally conspicuous in his treatment 
of the Christians, v^hom he would not suffer to be 
injured ; and when, at length, he was persuaded 
to displace all the Christian officers of his house- 
hold, who would not change their religion; ha 
sent the few that complied away in disgrace ; al-- 
leging, " that those who were not true to 
their God, would never be faithful to th&ir 
prince/' 

In the second year of his reign, he passed over 
into Britain ; and leaving his son Constantine aa 
a hostage in the court of his partner in the em- 
pire, he took up his residence at York. There 
he continued in the practice of his usual virtues, 
till falling sick, he began to - think of his ap-p 
pointing his son for his successor. He accord- 
ingly sent for him with all speed ; and though 
past recovery before his arrival, received him 
with marks of the utmost afl'ection; and, raising 
himself in his bed, gave him several useful in- 
structions, particularly recommending the Chris- 
tians to his protection. He then bequeathed tfe*. 
empire to his care, and CT^*m\^ o\i\, '"'' ^^v.^^"^^ 
but the pious (Jonstan^M ftVio\3\^ vxcc^'^^^'«S!^» 
be exffired in his an»&- ^«9i 
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Mranahilr, Galerins, }iis partner in tlie em* 
pirc, hcjn^ infonrifd of Coast ;:ntim's advanco- 
jiirnt, testified the m(M un^ovrrnahlc r^q^*, and 
^•as even goinj; to condenin th<' infssenfijpr who 
brought him thv account ; Imt being dissuaded, 
he&ecmcd to acquiesce in what )ie could not pre- 
vent, and sent him the marks of royalty ; but» 
at the same time, declared Severus cni|.cror in 
opposition to his interests. 

Just about this time another pretender to the 
empire started up* ']*his was Maxentius, a per- 
son of mean extraction, but very much fiivourcd 
by the soldiers, whom he permitted to pi liaise 
at discretion. Thus there were several opf>o.sjtc 
interests at the same time, and all conspiring 
each other's doin)fal. 

in order to ojipose Maxentiu% Sever us led a 
numerous army towards the gates ofR«nic; but 
Lis soldiers considering against whom they were 
to fip^lit, immediately abandoned him ; and 
shortly after he put an end to his own life by open- 
ing his veins. 

To reveng^c his death, Galerius marched into 
Italy, resolving to ruin the inhabitants, and to 
destroy Uie whole senate. His soldiers ho •- 
ver, upon their approach to the capital, hfiinn 
to waver in their resolutions; and he was obliged 
to have n-coursc to • entreat ie«» not to abandon 
him. Retiring by the sam'* route by whirli he 
had advanced, he made TicinuK, the son of a 
poor Jabounrr in Daria, Trrsar, in the room of 
Se VITUS wlio wa^ f»lain. This seemed to be the 
last art of iiis power, for shortly after he was 
seized with a \v\y extraordinary and cruel dis- 
order, which, \uii\V\u»j; M \\\<^ -kill of his phy««i- 

ivnncnt for iitiiT\v xW.sva^'*'^^^^^^- 
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